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Liguid Rubber Compounding 


Latex Preservation—Dilution—Stabilization—N eutralization— 
Mixing—Typical Compounds—Applications 


Webster Norris 


natural emulsion or dispersion of caoutchouc globules. 

Artificially prepared aqueous dispersions of rubber 
are classed as secondary liquid rubbers of great industrial 
importance. Around latex and dispersions new phases of 
rubber technology are being developed. 

Ammonia or caustic potash solution added to rubber latex 
inhibits coagulation, thus permitting the liquid rubber to 
be transported from the tropical countries of its origin to 
distant lands for manufacture. Description of the prepara- 
tion of two important commercial forms of rubber latex 
will be found in previous issues of this journal.’ 


Rec latex obtained from Hevea brasiliensis is a 


products made from latex is due to the fact that its com- 
pounding is effected without injury to the original structure 
of the rubber globule. Also the methods of liquid com- 
pounding permit a more flexible choice of materials than 
the milling methods practiced in solid rubber mixing. 

In most cases latex as imported must be modified in 
various ways to render it suitable for manufacturing. This 
accounts for the concentrated, compounded, and vulcanized 
forms in which it is commercially available. 

Unconcentrated, ammoniacal latex at about 33 per cent 
concentration is compounded by the addition of certain 
proportions of selected ingredients. An essential require- 

ment in compounding latex with 





Latex Patents 


More than 125 United States 
patents* record progress since 
1907 in utilizing rubber latex for 
manufacturing purposes and con- 
tain examples of liquid rubber 
mixings. 

Although the preparation and 
application of latex and dis- 
persions are protected by many 
patents, the extended use of these 
materials is not precluded when 
due regard is had to the patent 
claims involved. 

The superior quality of rubber 


1“The Vultex Process,” P. Schidrowitz, 
InpIA RurseR Wortp, Dec., 1925, pp. 
140-42; JIbid., “The Revertex Process,’’ 
E. A. Hauser, Mar., 1927, pp. 315-16, and 
Kautschuk, Jan., 1927, pp. 2-16. 

2Joseph Rossman, Inpra_ Russer 


pigments is to obtain a complete 
wetting of the individual particles 
of pigment without coagulating 
the latex. The first stage is the 
conversion of the ingredients into 
a thin paste with water and a 
protective colloid such as casein 
solution. The paste is then 
ground in a colloidal mill of the 
type pictured, to effect perfect 
dispersion of the materials. Some 
mills will handle compounding 
ingredients in heavy paste form; 
while others will handle only rel- 
atively thin paste. Whether the 
compounding ingredients should 
be prepared in a thick or a thin 
paste depends on the concentra- 
tion of the latex to be com- 
pounded. 

For the usual 33 per cent con- 











Wor p, Oct., 1929, pp. 63-66; Nov., 1929, 
pp. 67-68; Mar., 1930, pp. 65-66; Apr., 
1930, pp. 69-70. 


Hurrell Colloid Mill 
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centration (33 per cent solids 
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and 76 per cent water) the com- 
pounding batches are prepared in 
thin paste form. For higher concen- 
trations such as Revertex (75 per 
cent), which is a heavy paste in 
itself, the batches are prepared in 
heavy paste form so as not to dilute 
the latex. 

The type of equipment required 
for the incorporation of the com- 
pounding ingredients with the latex 
depends on the concentration. For 
33 per cent concentrations ordinary 
vertical liquid mixers are preferable, 
giving a gentle stirring action. For 
high concentrations horizontal double 
arm mixers will do good work. The 


agitators must be fitted to allow 
clearance so that they will not scrape 
metal against metal; otherwise 


coagulation of the latex will result 
by friction. 

‘Another precaution in latex mix- 
ing is to have the paddles entirely 
submerged in the liquid so that no 
air shall be stirred into the mass 
and ultimately appear as a defect in 
the finished goods. 

Compounded latex is usually made 
in comparatively small quantities as 
required for actual use, and the 
mixers are generally not larger than 
40 or 50 gallons capacity. 


Colloid Mill 


The fundamental application of the 
colloid mill in compeunding is for 


stabilization of latex. The instant 
latex comes in contact with the 
atmosphere, it begins to undergo 


changes and deterioration; and if it 
is to be handled intelligently, it must 
be kept as nearly as possible in its 
original form. The most effective 
way to accomplish this natural state 
is by adding a stabilizer and process- 
ing in a colloid mill, the action of 
which coats the individual particle 
of rubber with a protective coating, 
thereby preventing them from collid- 
ing and coalescing with each other. 
For this purpose a very high speed 
mill is best adapted, for on account 
of its high peripheral speed, a much 
smaller quantity of stabilizer can be 
dispersed throughout the latex emul- 
sion than if a slower speed mill is 
used. If a slow speed mill and a 
larger amount of stabilizer is used, 
there is danger of so much stabilizer 
being thrown between the rubber 
globule and surrounding liquid that 
a heavy film will be formed which 
may be brittle instead of flexible. If 
it is brittle and readily broken, the 
rubber may be easily coagulated. 

In most cases it is best to stabilize 
the latex first and then add the com- 
pounding ingredients, and process a 
second time. By so doing the rub- 
ber globules are protected by a coat- 


























Typical Liquid 
Rubber Compounds 


Based on Concentrated 
Latex 
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10% casein solution 
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ing before the pigment particles have 
a chance to adhere to them, and a 
perfectly stable system results in 
which there are separated particles 
of rubber and pigment which will 
never come together until the latex 
emulsion is broken by the addition of 
an electrolyte or by evaporation of 
the water. When the stability of the 
mixture is destroyed, the rubber 
coalesces around the minute pigment 
particles, and an even distribution of 
the solids results, which end cannot 
be achieved by any other mechanical 
means. This compound may then be 
vulcanized or brought to any desir- 
able finished stage with the rubber 
unimpaired. 

The thin paste colloid mill is also 
well adapted to the manufacture of 
rubber cements made from latex. The 
stabilizer, adhesives, and fillers may 
all be added at the same time and 
processed once to bring about their 
uniform and thorough distribution. 
Numerous tests have shown that this 
type of cement behaves just as well 
or better than those made by dis- 
solving rubber in a solvent, and has 
the important advantage of no fire 
hazard. 


Pebble Mill 


A pebble or ball mill can also be 
used to advantage for mixing latex 
especially if the pigments are not in 
a sufficiently fine state. Latex com- 
pounding, however, is not so much a 
matter of grinding to reduce particle 
size as one of dispersion. The pebble 
mill is cylindrical in form, revolves 
in a horizontal position on journals 
and is driven by power. The mix- 
ing and grinding effect is derived 
from the movement of a load of 
natural silex pebbles, porcelain or 
iron balls, from 1 to 3 inches in diam- 
ter according to the size of the 
mill, 


Dough Mixer 


The dough mixer has a semi-cylin- 
drical covered tank in which a pair 
of heavy horizontal mixing blades 
rotate, effectively stirring and revolv- 
ing the materials in the tank from 
the bottom up. When mixing is 
complete, the batch is discharged by 
gravity when the tank is tilted up on 
one side as indicated in the picture. 
This type of mixer is particularly 
adapted for dough-like batches, and 
the pebble or ball mill for thinner 
or more flowing mixtures. 


Stabilization 


Stabilization can be effected with 
either casein-borax solution or casein- 
ammonia solution, prepared as fol- 
lows: Casein-borax solution: 10 
weight parts of borax are dissolved 
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in 400 volume parts of water. Into this solution 100 parts 
technical casein (not water soluble acid casein) are mixed, 
and steam allowed to enter until the casein is completely 
swelled. The solution is allowed to cool and diluted with 
water to 1,000 parts by volume. The finished casein solu- 
tion is yellow-white in color and turbid. 

Casein-ammonia solution: 100 weight parts of technical 
casein are mixed with 15 parts by volume 25 per cent 
ammonia and 400 volume parts of water. The mixture is 
allowed to stand for a few hours and is then heated until 
the casein is dissolved into a threadlike mass. This mix- 
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calendering, etc., is thereby considerably reduced. The 
mechanical properties of the rubber are in no way affected 
by neutralization, and the process of vulcanization is im- 
proved. 

Neutralization of standard concentrated latex is simple 
and can be carried out in the following way: To one pound 
of latex 0.1 ounce boric acid powder is added while stir- 
ring; the compound is then dried. It is also possible to 
incorporate the boric acid in the form of a 10 per cent 
solution, in which case it is advisable to make the solution 
with water of about 122° F. (50°C.), as otherwise the solu- 
tion would be saturated with 5 per cent at room tempera- 
ture. Since boric acid is a very weak acid, there is no 
danger whatsoever that through the addition, coagulation 
will occur. Even a considerable surplus of boric acid over 
the point of neutralization will not cause any material 
coagulation. 

Vulcanization 

Latex mixings can be vulcanized with great rapidity by 
using ultra-accelerators singly or in combination. For 
example, hot air cures at 289° F. can be made in 10 min- 
utes using a mixture of 0.8 Tuads with 0.2 Du Pont 552; 


in 20 minutes with Captax or Heptene; and in 45 minutes 














Patterson Pebble Mill 


ture is diluted by stirring with hot water to 1,000 parts 
by volume. If it is desired to keep this solution for any 
length of time, it must be preserved by the addition of 
about 0.1 per cent thymol in powdered form. 

Sta-Tex A, a special alkaline liquid preparation has been 
developed for stabilizing latex as a substitute for the casein 
solutions mentioned. 


Dilution 


If it is desired to make use of concentrated latex in a 
diluted condition, dilution should be carried out in the fol- 
lowing manner: The amount of latex, which should corre- 
spond to the rubber content desired, should be mixed with 
about one-third the water needed for the final dilution. This 
mixture should be allowed to stand for about an hour. The 
remaining water may then be added, accompanied by vigor- 
ous stirring, when a complete dispersion will result. As 
calcium salts are deleterious to rubber latex, it is advisable 
to test the water for hardness beforehand. If the water is 
very hard the calcium should be eliminated either by boil- 
ing or distilling before using the water. 


Preservation 


Whenever the entire package of latex is not used at one 
time, it is advantageous to cover the surface of the remain- 
ing paste with a wet cloth in order to saturate the air over 
the material with moisture, thus preventing drying of the 
surface and consequent coagulation. The cases should 
always be kept well closed and not be exposed to the sun 
cr other strong light. 


Neutralization 


The alkalinity of concentrated latex of 75 per cent solids 
can be neutralized prior to use. Such a neutralization 
appears to be of considerable value in the process of electro- 
deposition, for those purposes where it is desirable to make 
the most effective hygroscopic serum-substances insoluble. 
Furthermore neutralization results in far more plastic 
rubber because the time and power required for mastication, 














Day Mogul Dough Mixer 


with D.P.G. The liquid accelerator Hydrone used in the 
proportion of 1 per cent on the rubber content will cure 
latex in air at 266° F. in 10 to 15 minutes. 


Ingredients for Compounding 


The following ingredients are those most easily com- 
pounded with latex: antimony golden sulphide, barytes, 
carbon black, china clay, lamp black, litharge, lithopone, 
sulphur, talc, zinc oxide. When adding sulphur, it is ad- 
visable to counteract the acid contents by means of a small 
amount of ammonia. . 

In general to obtain the best possible results the filling 
materials should be mixed into a mass in a ball or pebble 
mill and this mass added to the latex in a horizontal dough 
mixer of the type pictured. Or the mixture may be ground 
in a ball or pebble mill, whereby complete dispersion will 
take place throughout the paste. If coagulation should re- 
sult in a trial mixture through the addition of a large 
amount of filling material, it is advisable to use a 2 per 
cent solution of caustic potash instead of water, or 0.5 
per cent casein should be added to the water. 


Compounding and Applications 


Compounding is best performed by first mixing in the 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Rubber Manufacturers’ Dinner 


facturers Association, Inc., was held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., on 
Five hundred members and 


Te Thirty-first Annual Dinner of the Rubber Manu- 


the evening of January 5, 1931. 
guests attended. 

The entertainment for the affair was varied and well 
chosen. It included stirring political talks by Robert J. 
Bulkley, United States Senator from Ohio, and Hon. Francis 
Seiberling, Congressman, Fourteenth District, Ohio; a clever 
humorous speech by “Senator” E. H. Ford; a song program 
by Nannette Guilford, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co., 
assisted by Alice Taylor at the piano; and dinner music by 
the Commodore Orchestra. Samuel Woolner, Jr., president 
of the association and of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
served as toastmaster and delivered the opening address. 
Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., also was prevailed upon to make a few remarks. 

Senator Bulkley, who as the principal speaker of the 
evening followed Mr. Woolner on the program, gave his 
views, those of a private individual as well as a public of- 
ficial, on prohibition. He deplored also the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff. In commenting on current business conditions in 
general, emphasizing overproduction and unemployment, and 
their bearing on the rubber industry, the Senator from Ohio 
maintained that the business man himself, not the statesman, 
the politician, the lawmaker, can and must, as the only one 
capable of the task, bring business back to a sound basis, on 
a solid foundation to withstand the ravages of the cycles, 
especially depression. 

Later Congressman Seiberling gave his views, directly op- 
posed to those of his colleague, on the tariff. He too, severely 
criticized present practices in the rubber industry, the most 
lamentable of all—price cutting. His strongest stand, how- 
ever, and in this he had the support of Senator Bulkley, was 
against the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Circumstances that 
necessitated such a law, they contend, have passed. Mod- 
ern industry now demands concentration of men, money, and 
machines. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law, they believe, 
forms a barrier at present to greater development and profit 
in industry. 

Harvey Firestone’s was a friendly talk. He greeted his 
old friends and grew reminiscent. Then his tone changed. 
In praising the rubber industry he remarked that the late 
prosperity had blinded rubber manufacturers. Now they are 
suffering. Mr. Firestone bemoaned current practices in the 


trade, especially (again!) price cutting, and he pleaded for 
reform. He asked for cooperation among the various rubber 
companies, promising his share, and exhorted their mem- 
bers to “boost” their industry— 

‘All we need to do is to go out and get to work. Get your 
attitude right, have your attitude right toward your own in- 
dustry, toward your competitor, and boost the industry and 
make it a great industry.” 


Remarks by President Woolner 


‘Members of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, our 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen: If there be anything to these 
gatherings, if it is right and proper that we meet annually 
to listen to the glorification of our country and to the glori- 
fication of our industry, then the corollary of that must be 
equally true, that we have the right and it is proper to view 
also the seamy side of our industry, both in retrospect and 
in prospect. 

“The year 1930 which has just passed—God rest its ashes— 
has been a trying one to all industries, and particularly so 
to our own. In other industries when prices for raw materials 
began falling and when consumption became much below 
production, it was possible to make a more or less orderly 
retreat, much more so than in our own industry where we 
have to have and contract for several months ahead, the raw 
materials necessary. The collapse came so quickly that we 
could hardly retreat in the proper manner and the result was 
that a great many bad practices crept into the industry. We 
had the three R’s: We had reductions, rebates, and ruination. 

‘IT would like to call attention to a few of the bad things 
that happened in the industry, although with the limited time 
at my disposal I can simply mention one of them,-which I 
think was the worst thing that happened in the whole in- 
dustry during the past year, and that was the war on national 
accounts. It started with discounts of two tens, three tens, 
four tens, five tens until it finally got to eight tens and a five, 
and it was pretty nearly ready to be sold in the five-and-ten- 
cent stores. But without mentioning all the ills that crept into 
the industry in 1930, I want to say that in my judgment the 
strongest indictment against the industry in 1930 was that 
there was not one constructive, intelligent effort made to 
change the foundation of the industry, so that we are con- 
fronted for 1931 with a foundation consisting of about 65 per 
cent of the output sold at a value that is about cost or below 


cost. ‘That includes original equipment, jobbers’ lines, state 





Drucker & Baltes Co. 
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and county, and your old friend, 
national accounts. 

“With 65 per cent of the industry 
selling at those values, it leaves about 
35 per cent to carry the whole indus- 
try. It must also be remembered that 
there is a seepage from the 65 per cent 
which, on account of the low quota- 
tions, is always over both, and there 
is a seepage in that down into the 35 
per cent and plus. Then we have the 
competition of those jobbers’ lines com- 
ing into the 35 per cent. So, just as 


~ 





Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


had money 
drives out good, 
it is only a 
question of time 
when the whole 
100 per cent of 
the industry, not 
only including 
tires, but belt- 
ing, shoes, and 
everything that 
goes with it, 
will be sold on 
about a _ cost 
basis, and how are we going to pay dividends on a billion 
dollars invested in the industry ? 

‘What is the remedy? We can’t build a superstructure on 
that foundation. We have to have a new foundation, and 
you cannot have it until the whole thing is revamped. You 
cannot have it until there is more coordination, more coopera- 
tion, until the leaders in the industry think more in terms of 
their stockholders, of their employes, and the public in gen- 
eral. You have to sink all animosities; petty jealousies have 
got to be waved aside; you have to take the time and the 
energy to do this. We have to think more in terms of appre- 
ciation of our own companies than we do in hatred for our 
competitors. Until that is done, there is never going to be 
either peace or prosperity in the rubber industry. 

“T have heard it said time and again, and a little more so 
of late than before, that what the rubber industry needs is 
an institute, or a dictator, or a czar. I don’t happen to agree 
with that. I am firmly convinced that is not so. There is 
one message that I want to give you tonight, which I want 
you to take away with you. That is, if the will is here in the 
industry to correct itself, there is sufficient constructive intel- 
ligence, constructive ability, enough energy, and enough in- 
tegrity for this industry to build a solid foundation upon 
which can be erected a superstructure that will not only last 
through 1931 but will last for a great many years to come 
and will redound to the credit of the industry and to the 
prosperity of the people taking part in the industry.” 











James D. Tew, First Vice President 


Annual Meeting 


At the sixteenth annual meeting of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association held in the Hotel Commodore, Monday 
morning, January 5, the following were elected to the board 





Samuel Wooiner, Jr., President 
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of directors to serve a term of three 
years: E. S. Boyer, president, Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co.; E. H. Broad- 
well, vice president, Fisk Rubber Co.; 
C. C. Slusser, vice president, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co; H. L. 
McClaren, president, McClaren Tire 
& Rubber Co.; W. S. Wolfe, vice presi- 
dent, Seiberling Tire & Rubber Co. 

Arthur F. Townsend, president, 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos - Manhattan, Inc., was 
elected to serve two years to fill a vacan- 
cy caused by the resignation of William 
F. Pfeiffer, formerly president of the 
Miller Rubber Co. 

The following officers for 1931 were 
reelected: President: Samuel Woolner, 
Jr., president, Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co.; First Vice President: J. D. Tew, 
president, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 


Second Vice 
President:  C. 
D.  Garretson, 
president, Elec- 
tric Hose & 
Rubber Co 
General Man- 
ager? AS IR, 
Viles; Treas- 
urer: Ee. °B: 
Delapierre, Kel- 
ly - Springfield 
dire Co; - Ass 
sistant Secre- 
taries: George 
Fimt RK: #. 
Goebel, C. W. 
Halligan, and 
A. C. Grimley. 
Charles Neave 
is counsel. 





C. D. Garretson, Second Vice President 





“The Consumer be Pleased” 


An automobile manufacturer, who had practically achieved 
market dominance through mass production, once told buy- 
ers who begged for car bodies with tints as well as with a 
sable shade, “You can have any color you like, provided it 
be black.” But now his salesrooms look like millinery par- 
lors. Some other manufacturers had found it profitable to 
provide attractive as well as cheap cars, and the trade leader 
found that he had to fall in line with the times or lose much 
of his great prestige. It was but another proof that the con- 
sumer can be led but not driven, and that one of the worst 
handicaps in business is indifference to consumer demand. 
Industry progresses; but still there are manufacturers, and 
a few of them make rubber goods, who are turning out 
the same old types of products that customers accepted 
twenty years ago and who have improved neither their 
methods nor equipment. And they wonder why buvers drift 
elsewhere. 

The fact is that the consumer of rubber and other goods is 
a much more exacting, independent, and sophisticated person 
than the buyer of even but a few years ago, and the sales 
methods of yesteryear do not impress him as they did the 
old-time buyer. 
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Reducing Handling Costs 


Electric Industrial Trucks Contribute to Notable Advances’ 
Being Made by the Rubber and Tire Industry ; 


. 


CRUDE RUBBER. From ship side to dock storage, from dock IN-PROCESS RUBBER. In-process storage capacity doubled without 
to lighter hold, by electric increase in floor space. Meeting demands of increased volume. Prompt 
crane truck, greatly reduces delivery of supplies with saving in productive time as well as 
handling costs. These trucks handling and storage charges. 











often save as much as 50 
per cent of the ship’s time 


when in port. 


CIYEMICALS. 
Relieving conges- 
tion and promot- 
ing cleanliness in 
compound — depart- 


ments. 


RU BBERIZED 

CORD FABRIC. This 

i of the _ specialized 
electric trucks for the rubber in- 
dustry. Handles 2-ton rolls of rub- 
berized fabric, in or out of machines. 


TIRES IN PROCESS. Special rack trailers / F 

moved by hand locally, but transported “a & FINISHED PRODUCT. Another use for the electric tractor: hauling 
in trains of 2 to 6 by electric , ‘\ es tires to stock and shipping floor. 

tractor on all longer hauls, : 

save annually from 1 to 

5 times total cost 


of the truck, 


SHIPPING. 
When tires leave the 


factory, the electric indus- 


trial truck has by no means finished 
in keeping costs down. At freight 


houses and terminals electric trucks and trac- 


tors keep down handling costs. 


m Industrial Truck Association 





rId 
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Physieal Tests 





N view of the pres- 
| ent demand for 
and the tremen- 
dous_ possibilities of 
soft vulcanized cellular 
rubber, commonly 
known as sponge rub- 
ber, the time has arrived 
when some practical 
physical tests should be 
agreed upon as a basis 
for specifications cov- 
* ering this type of rub- 
ber. Automotive com- 
panies especially are at 
sea when it comes to 
asking for sponge rub- 
ber to fit a specific job, 
for on a modern automobile one may find sponge window 
channel strips, sponge header strips for the top of the door 
windows, sponge sealing gaskets for cowl ventilators, sponge 
sealing strips for windshield glass, sponge arm rests, sponge 
washers around the handles that raise and lower the win- 
dows, and sponge upholstery of various types. 

Of all the applications of sponge rubber that the writer 
knows anything about, advantage is taken of the compressi- 
bility of the cellular structure in maintaining a seal or in 
using the sponge as a cushion for various purposes. Sponge 
rubber is, therefore, in use almost always in a state of com- 
pression. For this reason and because it is almost impos- 
sible to prepare satisfactory tensile test specimens from a 
manufactured article of sponge rubber, it seems logical that 
no reference whatever to tensile strength or tensile product 
should be made in any specification on sponge rubber. The 
only way that suitable tensile test specimens can be prepared 
is by curing a sheet of the rubber and loading it between 
flat plates in an oven a sufficient time to form a permanent 
or nearly permanent collapse of the cell structure. From 
such a sheet, then, dumb-bell test specimens could be cut 
and tested in the regular manner. 

Automotive companies as well as most other buyers of 
sponge rubber goods buy sponge rubber in many forms that 
do not at all lend themselves to the above procedure. Ten- 
sile tests on straight strips of sponge channel or sponge 
header strip are very unreliable inasmuch as a high per- 
centage of the breaks of the specimens occur in the jaws of 
the testing machine, and in the case of cloth covered chan- 
nel, tensile tests are entirely out of the question. 

As far as the writer can discover, most automotive com- 
panies are interested only in the softness or the quality of 
compressibility of the sponge rubber and in the capacity of 
the sponge rubber to resist permanent set and aging, the 
latter usually being accompanied by a definite stiffening of 
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the cellular structure. Considerable work has been done to 
indicate that all three of the above properties: namely, com- 
pressibility, permanent set and stiffening due to aging, may 
be accurately determined by the use of a very sensitive dial 
gage loading instrument. Figure 1 shows a standard thick- 
ness gage modified to take accurate readings on sponge rub- 
ber articles of various shapes. The 8 to 10-ounce tension 
spring has been removed and an attachment made to the 
rising stem on which the foot is mounted. This stem is de- 
signed to apply an initial load on the sponge specimen suffi- 
cient to even out surface irregularities, and amounts to ap- 
proximately one ounce. Provision is made for applying 
added weights to the stem. The foot of the loading stem 
is a one-inch square flat surface. The anvil can be lowered 
so that a one-inch cube of sponge rubber can be tested. 
Load may be plotted against deflection, the deflection being 
read to the thousandth of an inch. By this method very 
small variations in the business of sponge rubber specimens 
may be accurately determined. By this method, also, a 
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Fig. 2. Compressibility of Sponge Rubber Inch Cubes 


dividing line may be approximately determined between 
soft, medium, and hard sponge rubber. 

Figure 2 shows compression-strain curves for three types 
of sponge which in the writer’s estimation should be classi- 
fied as soft, medium, and hard. A statement was recently 
made in the literature that compressibility seems to be de- 
termined by the cell size. This has not been found to hold 
true even as a general rule. The medium hard specimen 
of Figure 2 had far fewer cells than the soft specimen and 
again far fewer than the hard specimen. Compressibility 
of sponge rubber is determined by the ingredients of the 
compound used and particularly by the oils or the softening 
agents in the compound as well as by the percentage 
increase in volume obtained by the blowing agents used. 
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To obtain the permanent set of 
sponge rubber a particular sample may ee 
be placed between flat plates under a 
specified deflection for two, four, or (47 
seven days at the end of which time Prone 
the sample may be removed and dial “chanel 
gage measurements taken to determine 





the percentage set. Compressions of . 
25 to 40 per cent in such a test give = 











more reliable results than higher values 
of compression, for the compression 
should not be sufficient for opposite 
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of the instrument. Samples of sponge 
channel prepared and tested as above 
a of. gave the following results: 

OC: Test sample of sponge channel 1 
inch long, bead sliced off %4-inch wide, 
ver sea/} tested under a 16-ounce load. 

1. Samples from regular production. 


Date of 
Production, 1930 
Zest 


$.Anti-rattle strip 
fer avto bodies 





Percentage 
Compression of Pieces 
1 2 3 








cell walls to adhere with possible dif- 


released. The amount of compression 

used in a permanent set test should be determined from the 
service to which the particular sponge rubber article is sub- 
jected. 

The above test may be repeated in an aging oven and per- 
manent set measured, which will in some measure be an 
indication of resistance to aging. A definite aging test may 
be established by placing test specimens in an aging oven 
for two, four, seven, or fourteen days and then removing 
them for test by the compression-strain method. The 
consequent stiffening of the aged samples in comparison with 
the original specimen will be a good indication of the re- 
sistance of the stock to aging. Oxidation, enhanced by the 
accessibility of air or oxygen to the cellular walls, is shown 
by a definite wall stiffening. A closed cellular structure will, 
of course, resist this oxidation much more effectively than an 
open cellular structure. 

As a production control on compressibility this instrument 
may be set up with a foot pedal linkage to raise and lower 
the weights. For an article of uniform cross section, such as 
a door header strip, the deflection of the sponge rubber under 
a constant load could be read on any piece selected at ran- 
dom from shipment. Upper and lower limits of compressi- 
bility should be based on the function the particular article 
has to perform, together with a reasonable appreciation as 
to just what tolerances are possible for the manufacturer to 
hold in daily production. For more accurate determinations 
on articles of irregular shapes, test specimens may be pre- 
pared by slicing a sample one inch square of any uniform 
thickness from the object by means of a sharp razor blade. 
In the case of sponge channel, Figure 3, the top 14-inch can 
be sliced off accurately by means of a safety razor blade and 
straight edge. A sample one inch long of this prepared 
piece may then be tested, laid on its side under the foot 


ficulty of separation when the load is eS. ee T Sponge Sections 





2. Samples of same channel as above 
oe aged for three days in Geer oven at 
158° F., then tested under 16-ounce load. 


est 


Date of Percentage 

Production, 1930 Compression of Pieces 

1 3 

DOES 6 SP aad ola Aes 19.6 21.5 18.6 
SL | EERE aoe eer eee 21.1 21.1 21.5 
SMe : dhsn coon aes ven 21.2 21.0 22.0 
MD, cs ain weisaree pus cae 16.0 18.0 16.6 
LUD: cau ceeaws eae awe 21.4 22.8 22.7 


From a study of above tables one may see that production 
samples on February 5 were noticeably out of line. This 
variation was definitely traced to compound trouble. The 
instrument was sensitive enough to indicate a definite stiffen- 
ing of the sponge rubber section after only three days’ aging. 

3. Permanent set samples of same channel as above aged 
for three days in Geer oven at 158° F. under 16-ounce load, 
measured for recovery thirty minutes after removal. 


Date of Percentage 
Production, 1930 Set of Pieces 
1 2 3 
Gy, | TEER Sears gaye 31.2 32.6 30.9 
BE, ER nas xwics pw aunien say 27.8 29.0 32.0 
BO: EP | schuwann se pebunes 32.2 31.6 30.3 
oe ee ae 43.4 43,9 42.1 
Pa i. ixanscsounsSenena 32.0 31.7 29.2 


It has been demonstrated that the type of instrument 
herein described can be used accurately to determine com- 
pressibility, permanent set, and effects of aging on various 
types and shapes of sponge rubber when care is taken in 
using the instrument. This is essentially a laboratory instru- 
ment and, even if used in production or inspection depart- 
ments, should be so considered. Representative cross sections 
of spongestubber articles, such as shown in Figure 3, have 
been prepared for test by cutting carefully with a razor blade 
on the plan designated. Tests made even on the same pieces 
of these representative samples have indicated differences in 
hardness which were undoubtedly due to variations in the 
gage of the raw stock as it was placed in the mold. 
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From Report of National Industrial Conference Board 


UTOMOBILE production in United States and Canada 
during December is estimated at 155,185 which is an 
increase of 15 per cent over November and 24 per cent over 
December, 1929. December was the first month in 1930 
to register an increase over the corresponding month of 1929. 
New car registrations during November and December 
showed a smaller decline than production, resulting in fur- 
ther reductions of dealer inventories. It is estimated that 
as of January 1 stocks of new cars in the hands of dealers 
were 25 per cent less than a year ago. 

During the first eleven months of 1930, new registrations 
in the United States declined 31 per cent; while production 
decreased 39 per cent, and foreign sales declined 45 per cent. 

Consumption of crude rubber for the month of December 
is estimated to be 21,493 long tons and compares with the 
November figure of 23,479 long tons. 


Consumption of crude rubber of all classes by manufac- 
turers in the United States for the year 1930 is estimated at 
372.629 long tons. This compares with 466,475 long tons 
in 1929. 

Total domestic stocks of crude rubber on hand and in 
transit overland are estimated on December 31, 1930, to be 
202,246 long tons as compared with 189,925 long tons in 
November. 

Inventories of pneumatic casings on hand November 30 
show a reduction of 2.1 per cent compared with October 31. 

Shipments of pneumatic casings for the first eleven months 
of last year exceeded production by 4.2 per cent; whereas 
during the same period of 1929 the excess was less than 
1 per cent. Shipments of pneumatic casings for November 
amounted to 2,834,331 as compared with 3,499,300 casings 
in October, 1930, and 3,338,671 a year ago. 
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States patents which have been granted for the methods 

of making self-sealing inner tubes. They form the 
conclusion of the article begun in INDIA RUBBER WoRrLD, 
January 1, 1931. 

1. Palmer, 467,642. Jan. 26, 1892. A partial tube of 
soft rubber having an inelastic backing is applied to a tube 
whereby any apertures occurring in the inner tube may be 
sealed. 

2. Phelps, 472,485. Apr. 5, 1892. A tube of compressed 
rubber is made by forming a tube of larger diameter than 
normal and cementing to it an outer tube of expanded rub- 
ber, so that the inner tube is compressed by the contraction 
of the outer tube. 

3. Palmer, 476,679. June 7, 1892. A strip of rubber 
with a canvas backing is molded in curved form. ‘The strip 
is then reversed and the tube formed therefrom. 

4. Palmer, 476,680. June 7, 1892. The method con- 
sists in building the tube in the form of a ring out of soft 
rubber with a hub-side l@yer of non-stretching fabric, vul- 
canizing the product, and inverting the curvature of the fabric 
and attached parts. 

5. Palmer, 476,681. June 7, 1892. The method con- 
sists in applying to an annular mandrel having the proper 
curvature, a curved non-stretching annular strip of flexible 
material, molding upon the mandrel a strip of rubber hav- 
ing its edges unjoined, thickening the rubber on the outer side 
of the mandrel or form, vulcanizing the parts together, and 
thereupon reversing the curvature of the flexible material and 
thickened portion of the rubber, and joining and sealing the 
edges of the strip to form the air-tube. 

6. Ladd, 553,003. Jan. 14, 1896. This method con- 
sists in stretching a sheet of vulcanized rubber lengthwise 
and crosswise and securing it marginally in its stretched 
condition; then cementing the surface of such stretched sheet 
and applying thereon a sheet of rubber in its normal con- 
dition; next cementing such normal surface and pressing 
thereon another sheet or strip similarly stretched; then re- 
leasing the marginal fastenings of such stretched sheets or 
layers; and uniting the edges of the composite sheet into a 
tube. 

7. Heys, 558,703. Apr. 21, 1896. A normal strip of 
rubber is cemented to a stretched strip of similar material. 
The stretched strip then is permitted to contract and com- 
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press the normal strip, and the tube is constructed from the 
composite strip thus formed with the original normal strip 
inside. 

8. Smith, 637,171. Nov. 14, 1899. The process con- 
sists in forming a reverse arch throughout the tread portion 
of the tube by making the tread portion of two layers of 
rubber, one of which is expanded relative to the other and 
cemented thereto while in the expanded state, whereby one or 
the other of the layers is compressed by the contraction of the 
other and whereby on inflating the tube the reversal of the 
arch will operate further to compress the rubber of the tread 
portion. 

9. Arthur, 663,001. Dec. 4, 1900. A composition of 
rubber and coal tar is applied to inner tubes. 

10. Blodgett, 719,425. Feb. 3, 1903. Inserting a self- 
mending material in a pocket in a tire consists in placing 
the deflated and flattened endless tube having the pocket 
therein in a troughlike mold whose available inner width is 
equal to the thickness of the entire tube at that time plus the 
desired thickness of the layer of self-mending material, the 
mold being heated to a temperature at which the self-mend- 
ing material can be pumped; and in forcing the self-mend- 
ing material heated substantially to the same temperature 
into such pocket while the tube is in the mold and until 
the pocket is filled as completely as the width of the mold 
will permit. 

11. Gayner, 855,627. June 4, 1907. This relates to an 
air tube for tires provided with a coating of Turkish birdlime 
which has the property of at once closing small punctures. 

12. Brown, 1,121,467. Dec. 15, 1914. The process con- 
sists in building up a blank having a thickened tread por- 
tion, and having a retaining fabric strip on or near the 
normal outside of the tread portion, vulcanizing the blank 
on an annular rigid mandrel with the fabric nearer the man- 
drel than the tread portion, and turning the tube inside out. 

13. Brown, 1,217,560. Feb. 27,1917. The method con- 
sists in vulcanizing the built up tube in the form of a curve 
having a sharper pitch than the curve of the completed tube, 
turning the vulcanized tube inside out to place its tread under 
lateral compression, and finally opening out the vulcanized 
and turned tube and connecting its ends to place the tread 
portion under longitudinal compression when the tube is 
inflated. (See group illustration.) 

14. Tinsman, 1,217,888. Feb. 27, 1917. This con- 
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sists, first, in collocating separate plies of rubber tubes and 
strips, respectively, treated with sulphur and a strip of un- 
treated raw rubber enclosed within the outer of said tubes; 
then vulcanizing the tubes and strips in situ, and then re- 
versing the vulcanized tubular product and finally uniting 
the ends. (See group illustration. ) 

15. Reuter, 1,237,098. Aug. 21, 1917. ‘The process 
consists in placing on a mandrel a layer of vulcanizing gum 
of constant thickness to form a tube, placing thereon a layer 
of non-vulcanizing gum, applying a coating of acid cure 
solution to layer of non-vulcanizing gum and permitting such 
coating to dry, vulcanizing the structure, turning it wrong 
side out lengthwise, and splicing the ends together. 

16. Oberfelder, 1,244,236. Oct. 23, 1917. An inner 
tube is made by forming a flat blank having a strip of com- 
pressible material therein and a layer of elastic material im- 
permeable to air, thereafter uniting the blank at its longi- 
tudinal edges and at its ends to form a flat doubled closed 
annular tube which when inflated in a suitable casing will 
form an annular tube of circular cross section, whereby the 
compressible material therein will be compressed and serve 
automatically to seal up punctures. (See group illustration.) 

17. Armstrong, 1,311,738. July 29, 1919. Sheet rubber 
is rolled upon a straight mandrel of a length slightly greater 
than the circumference of the finished tube until a sufficient 
mass of rubber is produced to form the innermost section 
of the tube; then applying longitudinally on one side of this 
roll in successive layers of unequal width a mass of semi- 
liquid viscous composition; next rolling on the outside of the 
innermost section and composition more sheet rubber to form 
the outermost section of the tube; then removing the tubular 
structure from the mandrel and bending it into annular form 
and uniting the ends thereof, and vulcanizing. 

18. Shoemaker and Cox, 1,341,247. May 25,1920. The 
method consists in arranging a sheet of rubber in tubular 
formation with its edge portions overlapped, arranging a 
strip of rubber over the meeting portions of the sheet, uniting 
the strip and the sheet by vulcanizing, and subsequently re- 
versing the tube thus formed, whereby the strip has its con- 
vex side presented inwardly. 

19. Fetter, 1,427,278. Aug. 29, 1922. A puncture heal- 
ing cover for treads of inner tubes consists of a sack shaped 
to cover the tread and puncture healing plastic material in 
the sack. The surface of the sack which contacts the tread 
is coated with raw rubber. 

20. Wildman, 1,463,987. Aug. 7, 1923. A long strip 
of rubber containing a vulcanizing substance is laid upon a 
flat surface. A second narrower strip of unvulcanizable rub- 
ber is placed iengthwise upon the first strip; a third strip of 
vulcanizable rubber is superposed upon the other strips. 
Then an elongated mandrel is laid upon the top side of the 
assembled strips, and the strips folded jointly around the 
mandrel until the opposite longitudinal edges are engaged 
and form a tube. A strip of fabric is wound tightly around 
the several plies of rubber on the mandrel; the wrapped prod- 
uct is vulcanized, removed from the mandrel, and turned in- 
side out to place the interlayer of unvulcanizable rubber in 
compression; and finally the ends of the tube are spliced. 
(See group illustration.) 

21. Fetter, 1,480,252. Jan. 8, 1924. The invention con- 
sists in providing in the tube an excess of the resilient ma- 
terial of which the tube is formed, ordinarily pure rubber, 
so arranged that the puncture tends to close itself as soon as 
it is formed. 

22. Crombie, et al., 1,498,017. June 17, 1924. The 
self-sealing substance comprises raw rubber which is sub- 
jected, until it reaches a plastic and pliable consistency, to a 
masticating process in an ordinary hot rubber mill for three 
hours. The raw rubber is compounded with resin. The sub- 
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stance is applied to the inner tube as an intermediate layer 
or layers between inner and outer plies of rubber; then the 
pneumatic tube is completed and vulcanized as usual. 

23. Wildman, 1,507,646. Sept. 9, 1924. A process of 
producing self-sealing inner tubes consists in building up an- 
nular plies and semi-annular strips of rubber and forming 
a plurality of stepped surfaces at opposite ends of the tube 
to permit the ends to be brought together and united without 
increase in thickness of the tube where joined together. (See 
group illustration. ) 

24. Privett, 1,510,747. Oct. 7, 1924. An inner tube is 
made comprising a ring of rubber having fibers embedded in 
the tread, with the fibers arranged in interlacing relationship 
with a tendency to lie across the tread of the tire. 

25. Flood, 1,513,900. Nov. 4, 1924. The method con- 
sists in making a rubber ring U-shaped in cross section, turn- 
ing the ring inside out to bring the trough thereof on the 
inner side, and then fitting the ring over an inner tube and 
securing it thereto. 

26. Thurlow, 1,516,030. Nov. 18, 1924. This method 
consists in forming an endless closed tube with a layer or 
body of a glutinous self-sealing substance incorporated 
wholly within its wall, inflating the tube, helically wrapping 
a strip of reenforcing material around the inflated tube, plac- 
ing an outer layer or coat of rubber around the reenforcement, 
and vulcanizing. 

27. Wildman, 1,527,720. Feb. 24, 1925. An inner tube 
is made in a kidney shape with an interlayer of viscous or 
gummy material in its tread portion so that any cuts and 
punctures received in use will be automatically sealed and 
closed while the tube is inflated and expanded beyond its 
normal shape and diameter. 

28. Kline, 1,555,587. Sept. 29, 1925. The method con- 
sists in forming the tube about a mandrel having depressions 
in part of its surface, applying a surplus of stock to a part 
of the mandrel, applying pressure to the tube to force a part 
of the stock into the depressions, vulcanizing, and reversing 
the formed tube. 

29. Ostberg, 1,565,813. Dec. 15, 1925. An essential 
feature in this invention consists in a tube comprising an in- 
ner and an outer tube of rubber, interposing an adhesive plas- 
tic rubber composition between the rubber tubes, and build- 
ing one, two, or more layers of canvas fabric or other ma- 
terial between the layers of plastic composition. The fabric 
is arranged peripherally so that the edges of the outer fabric 
strips are spaced from but overlap the edges of the inner 
canvas strips, which are so disposed that lateral expansion 
is given to the tube at all points of its surface. 

30. Hastings, 1,619,119. Mar. 1, 1927. The process 
consists in covering the overlapped transverse edges of the vul- 
canized inner joint with an annularly extending strip of rub- 
ber, and cementing the latter to the tube, then introducing the 
tube into a circumscribed area, inflating, and finally apply- 
ing a hot metal surface enclosed within the area to the strip 
throughout its complete length at the same time and thereby 
merging the strip with the wall of the tube at the joint 
portion. 

31. Hibbert, 1,643,848. Sept. 27, 1927. A method of 
manufacturing a tire inner core winds successively a plurality 
of cell bands longitudinally of a wheel rim and fills the 
interstices with a thick rubber solution, then vulcanizes. 

32. Kuhlke, 1,709,707. Apr. 16, 1929. Manufactur- 
ing puncture proof inner tubes comprises the steps of vul- 
canizing a ring of rubber having a transverse curvature, 
turning the ring inside out, thereby placing the rubber un- 
der compression, assembling the ring with uncured rubber to 
form the body of the tube, and vulcanizing the body of the 
tube in circular form with the ring without destroying the 
compression in the ring. 
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flow of materials is 

continuous and in a 
direct course. Goods 
move in a steady stream 
through the plant, and out 
again. Workers have only 
to see that machines func- 
tion properly. Since the 
movement is entirely me- 
chanical, no human labor 
is wasted in merely moy- 
ing things about. Such a 
procedure, however, is 
possible in only a few in- 
dustries. In most cases. 
where the materials dealt 
with are not in liquid 
form throughout all the 
movement, it has so far 
proved impossible to or- 
ganize a plant on a basis of continuous movements and still have it operate 
economically. 


[: AN ideal plant the 
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A Continuous Efficient System 


Sufficient material handling equipment designs are available to make such 
organizations possible in many places where it is not used. But, due to the 
difficulty of synchronizing succeeding processes and even the steps in a single 
process, and also on account of other factors that prevent a manufacturing 
plant from being organized as a continuous unit, it often proves highly 
efficient to install a continuous handling system. 

A practical balance can be established which permits the fullest use of 
mechanical handling methods consistent with economical operation and 
hence the lowest attainable expenditure for handling material into, through, 
and out of the plant. To reach this balance the problem must be studied 
fundamentally. Preferably, such study should begin when the plant first 
is designed, and should be embodied in its construction and production work. 

Receiving and storing huge quantities of crude rubber and compounding 


Materials Handling 


! Showing How Some Typical Materials 
| £ Handling Problems in a Rubber 
Plant May Be Solved 
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materials demand the use of efficient handling apparatus, conveyers, ele- 


A survey of material handling conditions in a modern tire factory dis- 
closed the fact that operating conditions could be greatly improved by dis- 
tributing the major equipment over greater floor space. 
operation of a tire plant, facilities must be provided for storing and handling 


For the efficient 


Fig. 3. Belt 
Conv eyer 
for Tires 


Fig. 4. Spi- 


ral 


Gravity 
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large quantities of rubber stock. By using the system illus- 
trated and described in this article it has become possible to 
transport rubber and chemicals about the plant in a highly 
efficient manner. 

Beginning at the compound department located at a higher 
level than the inill room the conveyer stock pans roll over 
scales and under the compound chutes so that definite quan- 
tities of each material of the batch can be put into the pans 
and conveyed to the mills for mixing. Figure 1 shows the 
pans filled with batch ingredients being lowered from the 
charging floor to the mill floor by elevator and inclined 
roller conveyer runs. The freedom from congestion is evi- 
dent in this room. 


Moving Compound Boxes 


The problem of moving loaded batch boxes from the com- 
pound weighing department to the mixers, the return of the 
empty boxes, and a practical space saving storage system was 
solved for a large American tire producing company in the 
following manner. 

Any conveyer system for such a plant is intimately re- 
lated to the successive steps in the processes of preparing the 
materials, making the goods, and shipping them. 

Modern material handling methods utilize the straight line 
flow principle. To utilize this principle the batch pans con- 
tinuously must be filled, emptied, and returned to storage or 
for refilling. The plant chemists and technologists are re- 
sponsible for putting the ingredients or raw materials into 
the batch pans. So great is the number of batch formulas 
used in the production of tires that it is necessary to have a 
large number of batch pans available. 


Batch Pan Storage 

This requirement is filled by arranging what might be 
termed a “pan garage,” in other words a gravity conveyer 
bank for pan storage, which is illustrated in Figure 2. It will 
be that the main operating floor is kept clear by suspending 
the conveyer from the ceiling. The uncongested floor space 
becomes available for live storage of materials needed from 
day to day for carrying out the processes. 

Such a conveyer system as that indicated for the trans- 
portation of batch boxes is the result of research and prac- 
tical engineering experience and is simply an instance of 
what can be accomplished by improved methods of handling 
materials of the rubber industry. 


Belt Conveying 


Two instances illustrating the application of labor saving 
conveyer movement applied in the rubber tire industry are 
pictured in Figures 3 and 4. The first of these shows a long 
belt conveyer carrying tires from one end to the other in a 
rubber plant. Figure 4 shows a spiral gravity chute lower- 
ing boxed rubber goods between shipping floors. 





Liquid Rubber Compounding 
(Continued from page 55) 


latex the stabilizing and liquid ingredients. The compound- 
ing powders, well mixed and wet with alkaline water, are 
then added to the latex mixture; or the dry mixed powders 
may be sieved slowly into the latex with continuous stirring. 

Several typical compounds are listed, and below are ap- 
pended some remarks on their application. 

The single proofing stocks are applied to fabrics in the 
regular way on the ordinary rubber spreader or on one 
with drum drier attached. If transparent rubber is de- 
sired, it is advisable to use zinc stearate instead of zinc 
oxide in the proofing mixings. In making double textures 
each cloth is spread with half the mixing necessary for 
doubling. They are then dried before uniting by facing 
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them together by passage through a doubling calendar and 
then over a drum heated to 212° to 248° F. to effect suffi- 
cient vulcanization to attach the fabrics securely together. 

Saturation of fabrics can be carried out with a two-roll 
calender, both rolls of which should be steel. The rubber 
batch is applied to both sides of the fabric simultaneously 
as goods pass through the closely adjusted rolls. 

Another saturation method is by dipping the fabric into 
the liquid mixture, followed by passing the goods directly 
through a pair of squeeze rolls or between a pair of scrap- 
ing knives to eliminate the surplus composition. The fabric 
is then dried as it is drawn over a heated plate or drum. 

The artificial leather formula containing 200 parts of 
water is intended for application to fabric by dipping. If 
desired for spread application, the water should be omitted 

Imitation velvet and suede leather are produced by dust- 
ing upon a latex coated fabric wool flock for velvet, and 
cork dust for suede leather. Both wool and cork must be 
extremely finely powdered to obtain good effects. 

In this application the rubber mixture is spread onto 
the fabric base in the ordinary way, and about a yard be- 
hind the spreading knife the powdered wool or leather is 
sieved onto the rubberized surface. The fabric is passed 
between two rollers in order to press the powdered cloth 
or leather onto the rubber surface. The material is next 
passed over a heated drum or plate. This passing dries 
the material and at the same time vulcanizes it to some 
extent. After drying, the fabric is again calendered with 
light pressure and is brushed slightly with a soft rotating 
brush to remove superfluous wool or leather from the sur- 
face. 

In making this class of goods care must be taken that 
the mixture is not too thin; otherwise there is danger of 
the powdered material being enveloped by the mixture, 
whereby the effect would be lost. 

The methods of treating and compounding latex here re- 
corded have special reference to using concentrated latex 
containing 75 per cent solids. Vultex, which is vulcanized 
latex, or ordinary 30 per cent natural latex, is compounded 
by essentially the same methods. 





Safety as a Profit Factor 

For ages empioyers have been trying to protect from in- 
jury those whose occupations have been more or less hazard- 
ous; and although employers have at times been accused of 
having ulterior motives in such safeguarding, for the most 
part such endeavor has been voluntary and motivated by 
real humanitarianism. To a considerable extent up to some 
twenty years ago such protective measures had been carried 
on in a desultory fashion, and with little view toward evolv- 
ing comprehensive safeguarding plans for maximum ad- 
vantages for employer and employed. Then nearly coin- 
cident with the advent of general mass production came a 
new interest in the subject. With the growing urgency and 
complexity of modern industry, many with enlightened self- 
interest sensed the need and the advantage of systematic 
organization for the warding off of accidents in manufactur- 
ing. A kinship was found between safety and profits. 

Now more than ever is management ashamed of being 
indirectly at fault for suffering, and it takes as a serious re- 
flection on its efficiency a high casualty rating. When for 
the production of even moderate dividends it is necessary to 
practice the utmost economy of time, power, and materials in 
production, there should be scant tolerance of wastage 
through accidents that are only too often avoidable. In fact 
among progressive manufacturers the systematic prevention 
of accidents has come to be regarded as a very essential 
feature of business, and the safety engineer as one of the 
important executives. Safety pays, and lack of it means loss 
to small concerns as well as to industrial giants. 
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Age-Resistant Rubber 






A Survey of United States and Foreign Patents for Chemical 
Prevention of the Deterioration of Rubber 


Joseph Rossman, Ph.D. 


ANY organic compounds have been patented during 

M the last few years for preventing the deterioration 

of rubber due to oxidation, heat, or sunlight. An ex- 

cellent description of the commercial compounds in use has 

been recently published by Norris.‘ In the following paper 
a survey is given of patents granted for antioxidants. 


The Early Patents 


Sixty years ago the first United States patent, No. 99,935, 
was obtained by John Murphy,” of New York, for preventing 
the aging of rubber by incorporating phenol or cresol in the 
raw rubber. ‘This rubber mix could be used for all purposes 
such as for elastic cloth, belting, packing, and hose. Before 
this patent had been issued coal tar, pitch, and bituminous 
materials were added to rubber; they could only be used in 
cheap goods. 

The next U. S. patent, No. 518,817, for an antioxidant 
was obtained by Hutchison, of Scotland, who incorporated 
in rubber the lanichol obtained from wool grease. 

It was also found that rubber cements quickly deteriorated. 
In 1901 Moore obtained U. S. Patent No. 680,387 for adding 
pyragallol to the rubber solution. 

Patent No. 1,248,226, November 27, 1917, to Wells, is 
one of the earliest patents which adds an artificial resin 
(coumarone resin) to rubber in order to prevent aging. This 
resin is obtained by polymerization of coumarone or indene in 
naphtha. 

During the last ten years numerous patents have been 
issued for organic compounds which are used in making rub- 
ber age-resistant, such as phenolic compounds, primary and 
secondary amines, aminophenols, condensation products of 
aldehydes with amines, secondary naphthylamine deriva- 
tives, aromatic diamines, ethylene diamine derivatives. 
Among them may be mentioned compounds such as meta- 
phenylene diamine and benzidine, aromatic dihydroxy com- 
pounds such as para-aminophenol. None of these substances 
is widely used because they have several disadvantageous 
properties; the principal one is that it is very difficult uni- 
formly to disperse them in rubber compounds. Even when 
they are finely ground, the particles have a tendency to 
coalesce. This happens during storage as well as while the 
material is being incorporated with the rubber. 


Coating Antioxidant with Dust 


A recent U. S. patent, No. 1,628,528, March 10, 1927, to 
Bridgwater and Powers, states that if the finely divided anti- 
oxidizing agents are intimately mixed with a more finely 





1Webster Norris, ‘Rubber Ave Resisters.” — Russer Wortp, Vol. 
81, No. 6, pp. 55-56; Vol. 82, No. 1, pp. 55-56, 
2Late superintendent, Gutta Percha & Rubber Te ae New York, N. Y. 


divided substance or dust prior to their incorporation in the 
rubber compound, uniform dispersion of the antioxidizing 
agents throughout the rubber is facilitated. ‘The particles 
of the finely divided substance coat the particles of the anti- 
oxidizing agent. This coating of fine particles over the 
somewhat larger particles of the antioxidant compound com- 
pletely prevents the larger particles from adhering or 
coalescing during storage or during the operations of mixing, 
calendering, and tubing the unvulcanized rubber. 

The antiaging agent may be ground in the presence of the 
dust or powder. Any mill which is suitable for finely 
grinding organic or inorganic materials may be used for 
carrying out the invention. The mineral matter may, for 
example, be precipitated barium sulphate, zinc oxide, finely 
divided clay, calcium carbonate, or silica. The antioxidant 
material may be any of those previously mentioned. Para- 
aminophenol may, for instance, be ground with an equal 
weight of precipitated barium sulphate. 


Aliphatic Oxides and Amine Products 


The reaction products of aliphatic oxides and particularly 
of the olefine series, such as ethylene or propylene oxide, and 
an amine, especially of the aromatic series, such as aniline 
or toluidine, impart marked age-resisting qualities when 
incorporated in a rubber mix according to U. S. Patent No. 
1,631,947, June 7, 1927, to Bruson. 

Although the reaction mixture may contain some of the 
disubstituted product, it may be utilized as an antioxidant 
without purification. The material so prepared is incor- 
porated in a rubber mix during the milling operation. When 
test samples have the following ratio of ingredients: 100 
parts rubber (acetone extracted), 5 parts ZnO, 3 parts sul- 
phur, 1.5 parts stearic acid, 1 part hexamethylene tetramine, 
2 parts anilino ethyl alcohol, are subjected to the action of 
oxygen maintained at 61 C. and under pressure of 400 
pounds per square inch, only a slight decrease in tensile 
strength is observed, even after twenty-four hours’ exposure. 

Other amino bodies may be employed in place of the aniline 
such as toluidine, xylidine, alpha or beta naphthylamine, 
amino-anthraquinone or their homologs, as well as their de- ° 
rivatives or substitution products. In the same manner 
other aliphatic oxides and more particularly those of the 
olefine series might be employed, such as propylene oxide, 
also derivatives of these materials, such as chlorhydrines 
when employed with an alkali, as for example, ethylene 
chlorhydrine, or epichlorhydrine and caustic soda. 


The Use of Excess Accelerators 


A recent U. S. patent, No. 1,662,182, March 13, 1928, 
to Cadwell, employs a substance which is a combined accele- 
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rator and antioxidant. The follow- 
ing is an example: 100 parts of rub- 
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5. Chute, 1,051,987. Feb. 4, 
1913. Crude rubber is macerated 


ber, 10 parts of zinc oxide, 3 parts Antioxidants insure with the oily and tarry products ob- 
of sulphur, 10 parts of accelerating stability to quality im- tained from the destructive distilla- 
condensation product of acetaldehyde ieee tion of wood. ; 

and aniline are mixed on the mill in parted to vulcanize 6. Wells, 1,248,226. Nov. 27, 
the usual manner and vulcanized for rubber by aceelera- 1917. Coumarone resin is used as a 


30 minutes under 40 pounds’ steam 
pressure. ‘The vulcanized rubber re- 
sists deterioration 300 per cent better 
than a similarly prepared compound 
containing only one-half part of the 


ete 
condensation product, necessary tor Fe 


tors and reenforcing 
materials such as car- 
bon black, zine oxide, 


protective and stabilizing agent for 
rubber to render it less prone to ox- 
idizing action. The proportion of 
coumarone resin may vary from a few 
percentages up to a large proportion 
of the material, depending on the par- 
ticular use to which the rubber com- 


acceleration. 
The following substances, which The development and position is to be put. 
have the property of accelerating vul- li P 7. Bedford, 1,321,501. Nov. 11, 
tere ’ : ication of : ;, 
canization, have been found to possess the [PP 1919. Hydrolyzed proteid or animal 
also the property of retarding de- these three material glue is added to fresh rubber stock 
terioration by aging cre rage in groups mark _ the viva a aang The re- 
excess: 2 mols* of acetaldehyde com- . . claimed rubber has superior aging 
bined with 1 mol of aniline, or 1 mol major advances in qualities. 


of acetaldehyde combined with 2 mols 
of aniline, acetaldehyde  ortho- 
toluidine, acetaldehyde paratoluidine, 
acetaldehyde monomethylaniline, and 
acetaldehyde paraphenylene diamine, 
all of these compounds being prepared in neutral or slightly 
acid solution. 





Treating Finished Goods 


Vulcanized rubber goods have been coated with solu- 
tions of organic compounds for preventing deterioration: 
for example, a solution phenylamine and glycerine (U. S. 
Patent No. 1,422,115); a solution of bromine in carbon 
tetrachloride (U. S. Patent No. 1,442,218); a benzol solu- 
tion of the condensation product of aniline and acetaldehyde 
(U. S. Patent No. 1,556,415); a solution of glycerine and 
benzaldehyde (U. S. Patent No. 1,661,887). 


Rubber Solutions for Dipping 


Compounds have also been added to rubber solutions used 
in making rubber goods by dipping such as gloves and 
finger cots. Butyl aldehyde is used in U. S. Patent No. 
1,445,080. A later U. S. patent, No. 1,532,651, adds % 
to 5 per cent of parabutyraldehyde. 


Abstracts 


Lack of space does not permit a detailed analysis of all the 
patents which have been granted for making age-resistant 
rubber. The following abstracts, however, give a compre- 
hensive and complete survey of all the United States patents. 
Abstracts are also given of a partial list of foreign patents. 

1. Murphy, 99,935. Feb. 15, 1870. One ounce of 
phenol or cresol is used with each pound of rubber. 

2. Hutchison, 518,817. Apr. 24, 1894. This composi- 
tion consists of rubber and wool cholesterine obtained from 
wool grease. 

3. Moore, 680,387. Aug. 13, 1901. Solutions of rubber 
cement as usually prepared upon exposure to light and air 
gradually decompose. Deterioration is prevented by using 
a solution of a reducing agent such as pyrogallol, para- 
amido phenol hydrochloride, or hydroquinone. One kilo- 
gram of rubber is dissolved in about 16 liters of solvent, and 
25 grams of reducing agent is added. 

4. Hofmann, 1,039,741. Oct. 1, 1912. Synthetic rub- 
ber is treated with ammonia or dimethyl] aniline. 





8A gram-molecule. A quantity of matter weighing M grams where M is 
the molecular weight. Thus. one mol water weighs 18 grams, and 2 mols 
weighs 36 grdanis. 


compounding thus far 8. 
in this century. 


Young, 1,324,093. Dec. 9, 
1919. Aniline is used in reclaimed 
rubber to retard aging. 

9. Martin, 1,410,699. Mar. 28, 
1922. Manufactured rubber goods 
are coated with a solution containing phenylamine and cot- 
ton seed oil. Dimethyl-a-naphthylamine, p-amido-benzy]- 
dimethylamine, oxybenzoic acid, amidophenols, and_ their 
derivatives may also be used. 

10. Phillips, 1,413,557. Apr. 18, 1922. Phenanthrene 
is used with the other vulcanizing ingredients in rubber. 

11. Martin, 1,422,115. July 11, 1922. A composition 
for treating manufactured rubber containing phenylamine or 
other compounds mentioned in U. S. Patent No. 1,410,699, 
and a binder such as glycerine or cotton seed oil adapted to 
lie upon the rubber without dissolving it. 

12. Hopkinson, 1,442,218. Jan. 16, 1923. A bale of 
unvulcanized rubber has a hardened skin formed by a weak 
solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride. A coat of 
shellac, varnish, or nitrocellulose may also be applied. 

13. Harrison, 1,445,080. Feb. 13, 1923. Butyl aldehyde 
in the proportion of from 3 to 10 per cent is added to a 
rubber solution used for dipping. 

14. ‘Trumbull and Winkelmann, 1,496,792. June 10, 
1924. Rubber is vulcanized with condensation product of 
aldol with diphenylguanidine. 

15. Winkelmann and Gray, 1,515,642. Nov. 18, 1924. 
Producing a rubber composition comprises adding to a rub- 
ber compound of established vulcanizing characteristics from 
'4 to 2 per cent of the weight of the rubber of an aldehyde- 
amine reaction product which is substantially a non-accelera- 
tor of vulcanization in the compound. Many compounds are 
mentioned in this patent. 

16. Winkelmann, 1,532,213, Apr. 7, 1925. The process 
of renewing the plastic properties of vulcanized rubber com- 
prises incorporating with the rubber in a comminuted con- 
dition 5 per cent of aldol-alphanaphthylamine or of furfurol- 
orthotoluidine. The mix is then heated for 2 to 3% hours in 
vacuo to a temperature of 287° F. to 292° F. The product 
is then masticated on a mill where it fluxes smoothly and 
uniformly substantially the same as unvulcanized rubber. 

17. Geer and Jones, 1,532,398. Apr. 7, 1925. Preserv- 
ing rubber by incorporating 1, 8—naphthylene diamine in 
the proportion of 1 to 1,000 parts by weight of rubber. 

18. Brown, 1,532,651. Apr. 7, 1925. One-half to 5 per 
cent of parabutyraldehyde is added to a rubber solution used 
for dipping. 

19. Cadwell, 1,556,415. Oct. 6, 1925. Deterioration of 
rubber due to oxidation is prevented by treating vulcanized 
rubber with an aldehyde amine condensation product such 
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as anline and acetaldehyde. Many suitable compounds are 
mentioned. 

20. Fuller, 1,573,928. Feb. 23, 1926. Making rubber 
products having improved aging qualities comprises adding 
an alkali or alkaline earth salt of alpha-nitroso-beta-naphthol 
to a vulcanizable rubber compound containing a subnormal 
quantity of an organic accelerator, and vulcanizing the 
mixture. 

21. Beatty, 1,594,191. July 27, 1926. According to 
this patent Jelutong latex is evaporated so that it will resist 
oxidation and form a better product having characteristics as 
to taste, smell, etc., better than ordinary Jelutong, making it 
more suitable for use as a chewing gum. 

22. Elley, 1,624,724. Apr. 12, 1927. The process com- 
prises incorporating into a rubber stock p-nitro-o-amino 
phenol, a vulcanizing agent, and a mercapto-benzo-thiazole 
compound, then vulcanizing. 

23. Cadwell, 1,626,784. Mar. 3, 1927. This anti- 
oxidant is made from the condensation products of acetalde- 
hyde and aniline substitution products. 

24. Bridgwater, 1,628,528. May 10, 1927. An anti- 
aging rubber composition is formed by incorporating a finely 
divided aromatic amino compound to retard the oxidation of 
the rubber. The compound has been, prior to its incorpora- 
tion, intimately admixed by grinding with a dust of zinc 
oxide, barium sulphate, or clay to coat the particles. 

25. Bruson, 1,631,947. June 7, 1927. This method of 
preserving the quality of vulcanized rubber comprises as- 
sociating the reaction product of an aliphatic oxide and an 
amine with the rubber. Many possible compounds are men- 
tioned. 

26. Fiedler, 1,661,887. Mar. 6, 1928. The process con- 
sists in treating the rubber with a mixture of glycerine and 
benzaldehyde or glucose and phenylhydrazin. 

27. Cadwell, 1,662,182. Mar. 13, 1928. The process 
for retarding the deterioration of rubber comprises combin- 
ing with rubber vulcanizing material and more than 1 per 
cent of the accelerating condensation product of acetaldehyde 
and aniline prepared in a neutral or slightly acid solution. 

28. Cadwell, 1,673,549. June 12, 1928. This method 
of retarding the oxidation of rubber comprises adding an 
excess of 1—3—5 hexahydrotriazine. 

29. Yates, 1,685,797. Sept. 24, 1928. The oxidation of 


Jelutong is prevented by coagulating the latex, and. 


the coagulated product is heated until it contains 3 per cent 
or less of moisture. 

30. Clifford, 1,694,529. Dec. 11, 1928. Rubber is 
vulcanized in the presence of an accelerator of vulcanization 
and 8—@—dinaphthylamine. 

31. Keller, 1,710,481. Apr. 23, 1929. Finely divided 
aluminum oxide or carbon silicide is added to the rubber 
mix. 

32. Clifford, 1,717,093. June 11, 1929. The method of 
preserving rubber comprises incorporating therein a {-di- 
naphthol. 

33. Calcott, 1,725,564. Aug. 20, 1929. Rubber con- 
tains metatoluylene diamine and phenyl-alpha-naphthyla- 
mine. 

34. Sebrell, 1,732,774. Oct. 22, 1929. The reaction 
product of croton aldehyde and amines acts as antioxidant. 

35. Zimmermann, 1,734,951. Nov. 5, 1929. Rubber is 
vulcanized in the presence of di-phenyl nitroso-amine. 

36. Zimmermann, 1,734,952. Nov. 5, 1929. Rubber is 
vulcanized in the presence of dialphanaphthy] nitroso-amine. 

37. Zimmermann, 1,734,953. Nov. 5, 1929. Rubber is 
vulcanized in the presence of phenylorthotolyl nitroso-amine. 

38. Clifford, 1,739,480. Dec. 10, 1929. A vulcanized 
rubber product contains the reaction product of a naphthyla- 
mine and formic acid. 

39. Jones, 1,741,778. Dec. 31, 1929. An age-resisting 
rubber composition comprises tetraphenyl hydrazine. 
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40. Teppema, 1,746,371. Feb. 11, 1930. Rubber is 
vulcanized in the presence of phenylbeta-naphthylamine. 

41. Scott, 1,747,186. Feb. 18, 1930. The reaction prod- 
ucts of amines and poly-hydroxy benzenes are used as age- 
resisting accelerators. Numerous compounds are listed. 

42. Evans, 1,752,945. Apr. 1, 1930. Alkylene diaryl 
diamines, such as ethylene diphenyl diamine, are used to 
retard deterioration of oils. 

43. Evans, 1,752,946. Apr. 1, 1930. Mineral oil has 
a small percentage of an alkylenediaryldiamine to retard de- 
terioration. 

44. Murrill, 1,755,703. May 22, 1930. The reaction 
products of aldehydes with alkylene diary] diamines are 
used in rubber. 

45. Elley, 1,763,293. June 10, 1930. The oxidation 
of rubber is inhibited by incorporating therewith before or 
after vulcanization, meta-toluylenediamine. 

46. Clifford, 1,763,579. June 10, 1930. Rubber is vul- 
canized in the presence of the reaction product of a phenyl 
naphthylamine and formaldehyde. 

47. Elley, 1,763,615. June 10, 1930. Antiaging com- 
pounds consist of secondary aromatic amines such as phenyl- 
alpha-naphthylamine and diphenylamine. 

48. Scott, 1,773,379. Aug. 19, 1930. Age-resisting rub- 
ber comprises the vulcanization product of a rubber stock 
containing prior to the vulcanization of the stock a product 
formed by reacting one molar portion of sulphur with the 
reaction product of equimolar portions of butylaldehyde and 
phenol. 


British Patents 


49. Haddan, 4,234, in 1881. Rubber is saturated with 
paraffin, ozokerite, ceresin, naphthalene, anthracene, or 
stearin. 

50. Horning, 9,464, in 1897. Dried insoluble glue or 
gelatine is added together with a vulcanized oil to rubber. 

51. Ostwald, 10,361, in 1910. Chinoline or dimethyl 
aniline is added to latex during coagulation. A tire is 
painted with a 10 per cent solution of dimethyl aniline in 
benzol. Nicotine may also be used. 

52. Bayer & Co., 29,213, in 1911. Same as U. S. Patent 
No. 1,039,741. 

53. General Rubber Co., 116,322. June 3, 1918. Rub- 
ber is placed in a vacuum to remove entrapped air and then 
in an inert gas such as carbon dioxide, hydrogen, or nitrogen. 

54. Heibronner, 142,083. Apr. 21, 1921. Reducing 
agents such as hydroquinine, pyrogallol, tannens, glycine, 
trioxymethylene are used in rubber. 

55. Stevens, 162,528. May 5, 1921. Vulcanized rubber 
is stored in a moist atmosphere. 

56. Koller, 198,067. May 25, 1923. Rubber articles are 
subjected to acetylene gas. 

57. Naugatuck Chemical Co., 220,320. June 25, 1925. 
Aldehyde amine condensation products in acid are used, as 
formaldehyde and ethyl-amine mixed with stearic acid. 

58. Robel, 221,788. Jan. 26, 1926. A solution of rub- 
ber paraffin oil, glycerine and benzaldehyde mixed with tal- 
cum is used as a rubber preservative coating. 

59. Naugatuck Chemical Co., 240,407. June 17, 1926. 
An antioxidant consists of reaction product of an aldehyde 
and amine in acid solution. 

60. Clarke, 242,096. Nov. 5, 1925. Rubber is coated 
with soap and a material cutting off actinic light. 

61. Strecker, 246,721. Feb. 4, 1926. Castor oil is ap- 
plied to rubber in the form of an emulsion or solution. 

62. Society Italiana Pirelli, 260,001. Nov. 10, 1927. 
The evaporated serum residue of latex is added to rubber. 

63. Porritt, 269,745. Apr. 28, 1927. Coumarone deriva- 
tives are added to absorb ultra-violet light, and in addition 
antioxidants such as resorcinal, pyrogallic acid, paramino- 
phenol are added. 
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64. Du Pont de Nemours Co., 276,968. May 17, 1928. 
Same as U. S. Patent No. 1,763,615. 

65. British Dyestuffs Corp., 280,661. Jan. 11, 1928. A 
mixture of the reaction product of alpha naphylamine and 
beta naphylamine with acetaldehyde is used. 


66. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 281,616. Oct. 25, 
1928. Diamino diphenyl di-beta-naphthol methane is used. 
67. Goodyear, 286,288. Nov. 15, 1928. Anilido hexyli- 


dene aniline is used. 

68. Goodyear, 287,445. Oct. 4, 1928. The reaction 
product of crotenaldehyde and aniline-hydro-chloride is used. 

69. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 296,398. July 18, 
1929. The action product of a diamine and a naphthalene 
compound is incorporated in rubber. 

70. Rubber Growers Association, 299,585. Nov. 1, 1928. 
Latex serum and alkalis such as caustic soda or carbonate of 
soda are added to rubber. 

71. Marks, 302,850. Dec. 27, 1928. Ammonium phos- 
phate, tartrate, chloride, acetate, or sulphate is used for pre- 
serving Jelutong. 


72. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 305,647. Nov. 28, 
1929. Same as U. S. Patent No. 1,717,093. 
73. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 308,249. Nov. 28, 


1929. Amino azo benzene or amino azo naphthalene is in- 
corporated in rubber. 


74. Clayton Aniline Co., 317,205. Aug. 15, 1929. Con- 
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densaticn products of alpha naphthylamine and acetaldehyde 
are used. 
German Patents 

75. Ostwald, 221,310. Apr. 29, 
quinoline, dimethyl aniline are used. 
No. 10,361 (1910). 

76. Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, 330,741. Dec. 16, 
1920. Aromatic hydroxy compounds such as resorcin, hydro- 
quinone, « and # naphthol are used. 

77. Bayer & Co., 366,114. Dec. 29, 1922. This patent 
mentions many compounds such as reaction products of « 
naphthol and aldehydes. 


1910. Pyridine, 
See British Patent 


French Patents 


78. Natanson, 387,466. May 7, 1908. Rubber is 
preserved by painting the surface with a composition of 
powdered asbestos, collodion, and castor oil and then with a 
composition of rubber, turpentine, and boiled linseed oil. 

79. Beyer, 441,568. May 30, 1912. An aqueous emul- 
sion of terpinol is used to preserve rubber. 

80. Silesia, 653,479. Nov. 9, 1928. 
of glucose and naphthylamines are used. 

81. Naugatuck Chemical Co., 591,072. 
Same as U. S. Patent No. 1,556,415. 


Reaction products 


Apr. <1, 1925. 





The National Automobile Show 


Increasing Use of Rubber Affords Comiort to the Motorist and Adds Life to the Car 


HE Thirty-first Annual National Automobile Show was 
held under the auspices of the National Chamber of 
Commerce in Grand Central Palace, New York, 

N. Y., January 3 to 10, 1931. 

The show comprised displays by 179 exhibitors of whom 
35 produce passenger automobiles, 14 commercial vehicles, 
2 taxicabs, 128 accessories including shop equipment and 
motors. 

The decorative plan was effected by a specially designed 
setting and color scheme. On the main floor the tall Corin- 
thian columns and walls were covered with a fabric of rich 
bronze tone, and the floors carpeted to match. A stained 
glass window in the lobby and crystal candelabra in the in- 
terior of the show formed an unique illumination scheme. 
The color keynote of the mezzanine floor was blue and 
scarlet, and on the third and fourth floors it was green. 

The first auto- 
mobile show was 


tions from the engine and road shocks. 


ceased to be a Juxury and became a necessity twenty years 
ago. It is now rated 10 per cent for pleasure, 90 per cent 
for utility, 100 per cent necessity. 

The American car of 1931 is distinctly superior to its 
predecessors in engineering, beauty, safety, and comfort. 
Many factors have contributed to this general result, not the 
least of which is the increasing use of rubber, which began 
with its basic use in the construction of tires, tubes, and air 
valves, and is now adding still further to riding comfort by 
contributing silence by eliminating the transmission of vibra- 
The need of the 
anti-vibration and silencing effect of rubber was recognized 
first by the makers of closed car bodies. As this type now 
constitutes 91 per cent of passenger-car output, rubber is 
being very generally applied to eliminate metal to metal con- 
tacts, between joints and attachments of body and chassis. 

An excellent ex- 
ample of the extent 





held in old Madison 
Square Garden in 
November, 1900, 
with 31 “horseless 
carriages’’ ex- 
hibited. That year 
less than 5,000 cars 
were manufactured. 
Today the exhibits 
of motor vehicles, 
parts, and _ acces- 
sories represent an 
industry annually. 
turning out  prod- 








to which rubber is. 
being used to elimi- 
nate metal to metal 
contacts is shown in 
the chassis here pic- 
tured in the con- 
struction of which 
rubber is applied at 
41 points as indi- 
cated. This use of 
rubber not only 





makes a _ welcome 
contribution to the 
motorist’s comfort 





ucts with a value 
in excess of 
$5,000,000,000. 

It is claimed that 
t h e automobile 


Pontiac Six Chassis in Which Are Indicated the Forty-one Points Where 
Rubber Is Used 


12 Shackle Bushings, 1 Bushing in Drive Shaft Hub, 4 Rear Axle Spring Pads, 10 Body 
Shims, 2 Rear Spring Bumpers, 4 Engine Mountings, 8 Shock Absorber Ring Bushings 


but eliminates many 
points of lubrication 
and increases dura- 
bility while decreas- 
ing maintenance cost. 
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Friends of BIRMINGHAM IRON FOUNDRY 
Forty Years 
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T IS the good fortune of INDIA RUBBER WORLD to num- cg ny pete at Se inns tana aneeee 
ber among its advertisers concerns that embarked with it 
over two-score years ago. It hails these valued customers, ae ries 










long established yet alert and progressive now as ever. 
Here is reproduced a group of their advertisements an- ALL KINDS OF 


nouncing the scope and the quality of their products as they CALENDERS 


B} FOR COATING WITH 
published them in the first year’s issues of INDIA RUBBER S INDIA RUBBER. 
Wor.p. It is very gratifying to note that through all the trials ¥ 








































































of trade in that long intervening period they have shewn unfal- a — =e. 
tering faith in this journal, and by their unceasing enterprise a ee 
they have flourished like the proverbial green bay tree. MACHINERY # APPARATUS ESPECIALLY FOR RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 
Lesson of Their Experience ‘ pred ees | sees) eee kei > 
From the experience of these elders in industry a worthwhile @ ee) Serer) eee oe —— ; 
a | a ee S| ® 
MANUFACTURERS OF ° ™ e 
DAVOL RUBBER (0., van FINE RUBBER GOODS Specialty of Hydraulic Presses, Stretchers and Accumulators. 
DRUGGISTS, SURGICAL AND STATIONERY TRADE. THOS, F. STEVENSON, N.Y, Agent, 95 Liberty St. '*° Birmingh: ‘nary, Birmingham, Conn, 
\ a rai d oFIEI D, — 
4 fi OF CAN | 
: an | (an ect a) 
> s\\ SeS. \e 
‘ au ang WANE acTuRINe = 
wecnanit aa 
16 Point Street, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. A 
MOULD WORK AND SPECIAL COODS MADE TO ORDER. y j 


lesson may be drawn. They early appreciated the im- 
portance of advertising and have vindicated the value of 
keeping everlastingly at it. Realizing how indispensable 
is advertising in every business, they learned also that 
only continuous effort really counts in that field as in 
every other commercial endeavor; and that spasmodic, 
brief publicity is the least profitable of all, a mere 
“flash in the pan” attracting only passing notice. 
These typical concerns have advertised in brisk / , ‘ 
times to strike when the iron was hot; they have | pas thie 
advertised in dull periods to get the iron hot enough “ins 
to strike. Because advertising is the insurance of 
business, they have kept up the premiums that the 
policy might not only never lapse but meanwhile 
would yield good dividends. 


Choosing Most Effective Medium 


Firms that lead in their field always use 
the foremost journal of their industry in 
which to publish their business news, know- 
ing that the leading paper always covers 
the cream of the trade, reaches the most 
alert and desirable buyers, and by its high 
standing reflects credit on and begets confidence in the 
advertising it carries. 

Many other well known concerns still actively identified with the rubber 
industry will be mentioned in future issues. The list includes some of the best 
known makers of equipment and supplies as well as manufacturers of rubber goods. 
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EDITORIALS 





Humanizing Methods That Pay 


ODERN mass production conditions may not make 
Mi: easy for a rubber factory boss merely to jolly 

workers to speed up output, but a wise manage- 
ment can, nevertheless, keep operatives in a cheerful mood 
that will result in better and larger production. Experts 
may introduce the most up-to-date devices for efficient op- 
eration; but if they fail to improve individual working 
conditions to the utmost, their best laid plans may never 
function 100 per cent. The average worker can not be 
expected to become enthusiastic over plans only too ob- 
vious for making him go the limit of his physical capac- 
ity. He is much more concerned about output of effort 
than output of products, and usually resents the idea 
of being driven. But he becomes quite tractable and is 
often very contented and agreeable when an effort is 
plainly made to minimize his fatigue, even though the 
avowed or undeclared purpose is to get out more goods. 
This may not seem so important to some job analysts as 
the more familiar stop-watch, time study, and swift-mo- 
tion systems, but such studied consideration is feasible 
and it pays well. Through such procedure some declare 
that they have obtained production increases of from 28 to 
54 per cent. 





The Steadily Improving Outlook 
INCE so many famous forecasters early in 1930 un- 
doubtedly spoke too soon, having mistaken for cor- 
nerstones only headstones of prosperity, and since 

the little spring sprouting failed to yield a bountiful 
harvest, assertions of business predictors in 1931 are 
tempered with marked restraint. Not that they are less 
confident of the early return of the lost prosperity, but 
they doubtless feel that a more conservative attitude may 
help them to regain their reputations as prophets, or at 
least as astute analysts of industrial conditions. Unfore- 
seen contingencies, of course, can be blamed when pre- 
dictions, like best-laid plans, “gang aft aglee,” which alibi 
might prompt jesters to tell us that good business is more 
likely to come when we quit forecasting altogether. 

Many features in the general situation, however, are 
unquestionably encouraging and may well justify us in 
expecting a steady, progressive, well-grounded course for 
business throughout 1931. In practically all the great 
units of our national economic structure, many changes 
for the better have come about during the recent setback. 
In the rubber industry, for example, a decided 
improvement has taken place. As a result, in 
many cases of drastic readjustments the industry has 
been put on a sounder basis than it has been in many 


years and thus enabled better than ever to profitably pro- 
duce and distribute. That the demand for its products, 
notably tires, must soon expand considerably is indicated 
alone by the remarkable recent quickening of the auto- 
mobile industry, by the fact that dealers’ stocks are close 
to rock-bottom, and by the well-grounded belief that con- 
sumers’ restraint in buying has been stretched to such a 
point that an early stampede for replacements is quite con- 
ceivable. 

Particularly gratifying in the return of 
activity, to which the rubber industry is contributing in 
generous measure, is the revival on an ever-widening 
scale of general employment; for, after all, it is the buy- 
ing power of the great rank and file that gives us our 
truest, broadest, and most enduring prosperity. No in- 
dustry is likely to come back with a rush; in fact, it were 
better that none would thus revive, for in sudden resur- 
gence is often sown the seeds of disastrous booms. The 
come-back now well under way bears every sign of sanity 
and soundness, and though 1931 may not vie with early 
1929 in tremendous activity, it at least bids fair to ex- 
cel it in its wholesome normalcy. 


economic 





Making Science the Goat 

IRST, American manufacturers were accused of con- 

spiring to bear down the price of crude rubber be- 

low the cost of production; then certain British gov- 
ernment officials who ended the Stevenson Restriction 
Plan got the blame for the planters’ troubles; next it was 
the apathetic native planters in the Dutch areas upon 
whom were poured the vials of the British producers’ 
wrath; and now it is fair Science, wooed by all, that must 
bear the harsh reproaching. 

In the opinion of an esteemed contemporary, “We are 
not concerned with most of the obvious reasons for the 
excess production, but it must be admitted that here, as 
elsewhere, the march of science is to a large extent respon- 
sible. The defeat of infectious fungoid disease, the in- 
telligent use of manures, the selection of high-yielding 
varieties, have resulted today, and will result to an in- 
creasing extent in the future, in very large yields of rub- 
ber to the acre, a factor which makes for cheapening of 
production, provided that the output can be sold.” 





Tue ApvertTisER WHO GLADDENS THE PUBLISHER OF 
a trade paper is he who makes his announcements in it 
as impressive as the expensive displays he makes in a 
magazine with a million circulation. Advertising in a 
trade paper pays well, but it requires proper preparation 
to get best results. Since it is worth doing, it is worth 
doing well. 
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Production of Carbon Black from Propane' 
W. B. Plummer and T. P. Keller’ 


ORE than 200,million pounds of car- 
bon black are made yearly by the 
channel process, but practically no data are 
available in the literature relative to its 
operating characteristics and governing 
factors. The most complete discussion of 
the subject is given by Neal and Perrott’, 
but they deal mainly with the mechanical 
features of plant construction and the 
properties of the product. Chamberlin and 
Rose‘ have reported on a laboratory study 
of the operating factors of this process, 
but most of their results were obtained on 
a very small apparatus using only one 
burner. Several factors were not under 
close control, and the results are in gen- 
eral inconclusive. 

A knowledge of the general mechanism 
of formation of carbon blacks in flames is 
much to be desired, since as yet in the 
commercial production of carbon blacks by 
the combustion of natural gas it has only 
been possible in the ordinary channel proc- 
ess, to produce blacks of certain definite 
typical properties but in low yields, and in 
special processes, operating at higher com- 
bustion chamber temperatures and without 
impingement of the flames on collecting 
surfaces, to produce blacks in considerably 
higher yields but having modified proper- 
ties. The causes for these differences are 
not known, and it has not yet been possible 
to control the variations in yields and prop- 
erties, both in the desired direction, simul- 
taneously. 

Unfortunately, however, it has not been 
possible to derive from the present data any 
simple and clear-cut conclusions as to the 
mechanism of formation of blacks in flames 
or the basic causes for the variation of 
their properties under various production 
conditions. It is nevertheless hoped that 
these results may be stimulating to other 
workers in this field. 

Although the gas used (propane) differs 
appreciably from the natural gas (methane- 
ethane mixtures) used in the channel 
process, the general mechanism of the flame 
reactions of adjacent homologous hydro- 
carbons should be identical, although the 
existing differences in ignition temperature, 
rate of flame propagation, and critical tem- 
perature of thermal decomposition might 
produce differences in the position and 
magnitude of maxima, etc. 

1nd. Eng. Chem., Nov., 1930, pp. 1209- 

va’ "ae Carbon Co., 60 Wall Strect, — 
“Nal and Perrott, Bur. Mines, Bull. 192 


4Chamberlin and Rose, Am. Inst. Chem. Eng., 
Preprint (June 19, 1929). 





The results indicate that the higher 
hydrocarbon gases give channel blacks hav- 
ing slightly improved modulus and tensile 
properties in rubber. This improvement 
would, however, seldom be economic owing 
to the higher value and intermittent supply 
of such gases at refineries or in the fields. 





Chemistry Fellowship 


The University of Akron will offer three 
fellowships in rubber chemistry during 
the academic year 1931-32. These fel- 
lowships carry a stipend of $1,000 each 
and exempt the holder from all fees and 
deposits. It is possible to complete the 
work required for a master’s degree while 
holding one of these fellowships. 

Requests for application blanks should 
be made before April 1 to H. E. Simmons, 
University of Akron, O. 





Chemieal Industries 
Exposition 


During the week of May 4 to 9, 1931, 
the Thirteenth Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will be held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y. 

The machinery and apparatus exhibits 
will vary from laboratory equipment, sup- 
plies, and instruments through instruments 
of precision for recording temperature, 
pressure, volume, flow, and the many other 
factors which are brought under control in 
industrial operations. 

Four hundred and fifty or more exhibits 
will fill three spacious floors of the Grand 
Central Palace. These displays will illus- 
trate scores of phases and ramifications of 
the vast industries that are dependent in 
their operations upon a chemical change in 
the nature of the material, or are under 
chemical control. Among the numerous 
layouts will be raw materials, chemicals, 
machinery, boiler room equipment, includ- 
ing refractories, gages, automatic control 
and other precision instruments, and labora- 
tory equipment, besides a list of equipment 
and supplies hardly to be classed under any 
of the foregoing heads. 

Included among the rubber and hard rub- 
ber products exhibited will be acid resisting 
materials, barrels, drums, battery parts, 
chemical plant equipment, food industry 
equipment, insulating materials, pipe fit- 
tings, plastics, pumps, tanks, rubber prod- 
ucts equipment, valves and fittings, baskets, 
rubber lined tanks and cars, conveying ma- 
chinery, flooring, transmission equipment, 
and belts. 


The authors summarize their study with 
the following discussion. 

One of the facts shown most directly by 
the present results is that carbon black 
equal in quality to that made from me- 
thane may be made from hydrocarbons as 
high as propane, although this presumably 
ceases to be true with the higher liquid 
hydrocarbons. The close agreement be- 
tween various maxima observed for pro- 
pane with the operating conditions of the 
commercial channel process using methane 
shows the essential identity of the basic 
flame reactions of the two gases. 

The function of the channels is clearly 
shown to be mainly a cooling effect by the 
very large change in yields and properties 
observed when the channels are super- 
heated to 650° C. The fact that with 
further cooling to temperatures below the 
optimum the yield is not much greater, 
while the properties are lower in general, 
is not easily interpreted. It has always 
been generally assumed that the function of 
the channels is that of a cooling agent, and 
it has been known that this has a lower 
limit of desirability, but the present results 
show this effect more clearly. 

On complete removal of the channels the 
yields and properties are not so much 
diminished as might have been expected 
from other considerations. Although an 
entirely different type of black might have 
been expected in this case, that which was 
actually produced must apparently be re- 
garded merely as an inferior grade of chan- 
nel black. In other words, while the pres- 
ence and cooling action of the channels do 
control the yield and quality of the black, 
the limit of variation of properties is such 
(compared with the properties of blacks 
made by other processes) that it cannot be 
said to control the type of black made. 

Furthermore, from the data presented it 
does not appear that the type of the black 
is appreciably affected by the atmosphere 
surrounding the flames—i. e., the per cent 
excess air—for similar temperature condi- 
tions. It must therefore be concluded that 
the type of the black is determined by con- 
ditions within the flame itself—i. e., such 
factors as size, shape, temperature of the 
gaseous layers, temperature of the luminous 
carbon particles, etc. Certain of these fac- 
tors are not susceptible to direct investiga- 
tion. Certain of the others have been the 
subject of special studies, which have not, 
however, made possible general conclusions 
as to exact cause of difference in the type 
of black produced by various luminous 
flames. 
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Behavior of Antioxidants in Rubber Stocks Containing Copper’ 
Paul C. Jones and David Craig 


HE authors investigated a number of 

antioxidants of several types in two 
tire tread stocks containing a definite 
amount of copper stearate, indicated in the 
following tables: 


Types of Antioxidants Used 


Tyre CoMPounpDs 
Hydrocarbons Paraffin, m. p. 56° C. 
Paraffin, m. p. 68° C. 


Primary aromatic 4,4’-Diaminodiphenylmethane 
amine 

Aliphatic aromatic 
secondary amine 


n,n’-Di-p-tolyl-1,2-ethylenedia- 
mine 


Pheny]-8-naphthylamine 

Phenyl-a-naphthylamine 

n,n’-Diphenyl-p-phenylenedia- 
mine 

n,n’-Di-8-naphthyl-p-phenyle- 
nediamine 


Secondary _aro- 
matic amines 


Aldol-a-naphthylamine 
Tetraphenylhydrazine 


Aldehydeamine 
Tetraarylhydrazine 


Composition of 





Stock A 
Rubber ; 100.0 
ee Sree 3.5 
PRUNE. 6 vo 3 cc usa'sve 9.5 
Gas black .... eat ata 43.0 
Pigment ee ee pe 
eee eee ‘ 15.5 
Accelerator D.P.G. 1.04 
172.54 


The extensive tabulated results of the 
oven and bomb tests of these stocks are 
omitted here, but the remarks of the au- 
thors on these tests are quoted. 


Relative Activity 

In tread stock A, with and without cop- 
per, the order of activity of the anti- 
oxidants is substantially the same in the 
presence of copper as in its absence. In 
both cases the secondary aromatic amine, 
n,w'-Diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine, is the 
best in the series. Tetraphenylhydrazine 
and aldol-a-naphthylamine are of about the 
same value in the oven, while the bomb 
aging shows the former to be of greater 
benefit both in the presence and in the ab- 
sence of copper. The diprimary aromatic 
amine, although of some benefit in the ab- 
sence of copper, confers only slight resist- 
ance to oxidation when copper is present. 
In neither case are the paraffin hydrocar- 
bons beneficial. The seven-day oven tests 
show a fair degree of correlation with 
natural aging. Deterioration during the 
48-hour bomb tests had proceeded too far 
for comparison. 

Tread stock B showed that the relative 
activities of the antioxidants in the oven 
remain practically unchanged when copper 
is introduced into the compounds. The re- 
sults from the bomb for the stocks contain- 
ing copper form a less well-defined series 
than those obtained from oven tests. How- 
ever the secondary aromatic amines are of 
outstanding effectiveness. 

Phenyl-8-naphthylamine is a valuable in- 
gredient in the high zinc oxide stock C 
even though the compound has very good 
age-resisting properties in the absence of 

1Presented before the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry at the 80th" meeting of the American Chem- 


ical Society, Cincinnati, O., September 8 to 12, 
1930. Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1931, pp. 23-26. 


antioxidant. The beneficial effect of 
phenyl-8-naphthylamine is marked in the 
bomb in the presence of copper, and is 
noticeable in the oven. 

The pure-gum compound D aged excep- 
tionally well. Nevertheless phenyl-8-naph- 
thylamine brings about increased resistance 
to deterioration by copper. 


Concentration of Antioxidant 


Previous experience in certain stocks 
with phenyl-8-naphthylamine brought out 
the fact that increasing the concentration of 
antioxidant beyond about 1 per cent pro- 
duces relatively small increases in age- 
resisting properties. The effects of copper 
on this phenomenon are similar to those 
previously obtained except in the case of 
48-hour bomb aging of stocks containing 


Rubber Stocks 








Stock B Stock C Stock D 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
5.6 3.25 2.15 
28.0 86.0 3.22 
37.0 oe 
12.2 ~~ 
15.0 1.0 0.86 
Hexa 0.75 A 16 1.63 Captax 1.07 
186.35 204.08 107.30 


copper, where oxidation was very severe. 
In this case age-resisting properties were 
increased slightly by increased proportions 
of the antioxidant. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult, when comparing effects of 
various antioxidants in a stock, to distin- 
guish clearly their relative influence on the 
physical properties of the stock during the 





Double Refraction and 
Structure in Rubber' 
B. W. Rowland 


THs paper includes a number of ob- 

servations of double refraction of rubber 
under compression as well as under stretch, 
and an attempt to interpret the behavior 
in terms of the Weiner theory of micelle 
double refraction. The results of the ex- 
periments are summed up by the author 
as follows: 

Evidence is presented to show that the 
micelle in distorted rubber is anisotropic, 
exhibiting a positive rodlet type of double 
refraction; that the micelle orients with its 
long axis in the direction of stretch and 
upon compression as a rodlike structure 
perpendicular to the direction of compres- 
sion. 

It is proposed that stretch involves an 
intimate distribution of the soluble viscous 
hydrocarbon within the gel phase, tending 
toward an optical homogeneity of the mass 
and loss of distinction between the two 
phases. 

The double refraction of artificially poly- 
merized isoprene is very similar to that of 
natural rubber. 


i Presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry at the 79th Meeting of the A. C. S 
Atlanta, Ga.,*Apr. 7 to 11, 1930. 


aging period. This difficulty arises because 
of the difference in effect on cure of various 
age-resisters, in acting as activators, or 
stiffeners, or softeners. It is suggested, in 
order to measure the relative degrees of 
protection against oxidation conferred by 
various age-resisters, that copper com- 
pounds be added. This should be of valu- 
able assistance in segregating the oxidation 
factor of aging, since oxidation is thereby 
greatly accelerated. 

An examination of the data obtained 
makes it seem probable that wherever rub- 
ber is likely to be subjected to severe oxi- 
dation due to catalysis by copper or copper 
compounds, properly chosen antioxidants 
will be of practical value. Such a situation 
may be found where brass comes in con- 
tact with rubber. Other instances will be 
met in technical experience. 


Summary 


1. Deterioration accelerated by copper 
in a high-grade tread steck, a low-grade 
tread stock, a high zinc oxide bus-tube 
stock, and a pure-gum stock has been found 
to be effectively retarded by the use of 
suitable antioxidants. 

2. Secondary aromatic amines have been 
found to be much more effective than other 
antioxidants, in tread stocks, for retarding 
deterioration due to copper. 

3. The degree of protection afforded to 
rubber compounds containing copper by the 
use of certain antioxidants, notably second- 
ary aromatic amines, is sufficiently high to 
make their addition of practical importance. 





The spring meeting of the American 
Chemical Society will be held in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the week of March 30, 1931. 
The Rubber Division meetings will take 
place during the forenoons of Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 1 and 2. The banquet 
will undoubtedly occur on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The headquarters for the Rubber 
Division will be the Severin Hotel, while 
the headquarters of the Society will be the 
Claypool Hotel. 


Akron Rubber Group 


The next meeting of the Akron Group, 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., will be 
held on Monday, February 9, 1931, at 
7:45 p. m. at the Firestone Clubhouse. 
The following papers will be presented: 

Recovery of Rubber and Cotton from 
Uncured Tire Ply Scrap by an Extraction 
Process, Charles S. Powell, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

Drop Center Tires and Rims, H. A. 
Brittain, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Changes in Crude Rubber During Stor- 
age, C. M. Carson, Goodyear company. 

After the election of officers there will 
be a social hour. 





A MILL MAN WAS DISABLED For 29 DAYS 
as the result of receiving a severely lacerated 
left index finger, when his finger was 
caught between the end of a shell and a 
roll of fabric. Rubber Section News 
Letter, N. S. C. 
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Structural Changes During the Processing of Rubber 


pN THIS paper the author out- A400 


lines the results reported in pub- 
lications of other investigators on 
the structural nature of crude rub- 
ber and their theories as to changes 
during processing. After coagula- 
tion the chief agencies which affect 
the structure and consistency of 
crude rubber during processing are 
mechanical work and heat. The 
effects of solvents and chemical 
agencies were not considered by the 
author in his investigation. He 
concludes his paper with the follow- 
ing summary: 

Plasticity values of crude rubber 
based on flow and recovery are 
probably chiefly regulated by the 
state of aggregation of the rubber 
hydrocarbon and the degree of 
breakdown, fusion, or bursting of rubber 
globules. The first factor presumably is 
of the greatest importance. Cold break- 
down embodies an actual destruction and 





1The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
Paper presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry at the 79th Meeting of the A. C. S., 
Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 7 to 11, 1930 
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at the temperature used in this in- 
vestigation. When heating rubber 
in steam the globular structure is 
retained almost completely and the 





increase in plasticity is due to ther- 
mal disaggregation of the rubber 
hydrocarbon, which is followed by 





reageregation during standing of the 
rubber. In absence of air the rubber 
exhibits a maximum amount of dis- 
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globular structure of the rubber re- 
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Steam on Plasticity of Rubber 


fusion of globules, and the hydrocarbon 
at the same time disaggregates. The result 
is permanent softness. Heating rubber in 
air causes a partial destruction and fusion 
of globules in combination with thermal 
disaggregation and oxidation. 

It seems that oxygen is needed for 
breaking up and fusion of globules, at least 


120 mains intact. 
The effect of mastication and 


Effect of Mastication and Heating in Air and heating in air and steam are ex- 


pressed in the accompanying graph. 

The curves show that the plas- 

ticity becomes fairly constant after 
15 minutes of milling; whereas, corre- 
sponding figures for heating in air and in 
steam are about 1 hour. In this investi- 
gation no agency has been found which 
causes such far-reaching and profound 
destruction of the elastic properties of the 
rubber as very prolonged physical mastica- 
tion. 





DETERMINATION OF ALKALINITY OF 
RECLAIMED Russer. H. F. Palmer and 
G. W. Miller, Ind. Eng. Chem., Analyti- 
cal Ed., Jan. 15, 1931, pp. 45-47. 

DETERMINATION OF PH oF AMMONIA 
Latex. J. McGavack and J. S. Rumbold, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Analytical Ed., Jan. 15, 
1931, pp. 94-97. 

MopiIFIED BALANCE FOR APPROXIMATE 
AND Quick WEIGHING. E. Karrer, Jnd. 
Eng. Chem., Jan. 15, 1931, pp. 112-14. 

BEHAVIOR OF ANTIOXIDANTS IN RUBBER 
Stocks CONTAINING Copper. P. C. Jones 
and D. Craig, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1931, 
pp. 23-26. 

Lipin oF Hevea Latex. E. Rhodes and 
R. O. Bishop, Quarterly J. R. Research 
Inst. of Malaya, Nov. 1930, pp. 125-35. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE EFFECT ON VUL- 
CANIZATION OF THE LipIN oF MHeEVEA 
Latex. B. J. Eaton, E. Rhodes, and R. O. 
Bishop, Quarterly J. R. Research Inst. of 
Malaya, Nov., 1930, pp. 136-38. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE COAGULATION OF 
Hevea Latex. R. G. Fullerton, Quarterly 
J. R. Research Inst. of Malaya, Nov., 1930, 
pp. 156-81. 

Notes ON RECENT OBSERVATIONS OF 
Oirum Hevea. F. Beeley, Quarterly J. 
R. Research of Malaya, Nov., 1930, pp. 
182-83. 

ParacuTta, A NEw INSULATING Ma- 
TERIAL FOR SUBMARINE Cases. A. R. 
Kemp, J. Franklin Inst., Jan., 1931, pp. 
37-58. 

Nores FROM THE RuppBer INpusTRY. T. 
L. Garner, Brit. Plastics 2, pp. 125-139 
(1930). 

RuBBER MAKING MACHINERY. Anon., 
Engineering, 130, No. 3,367, pp. 95-98; No. 
3,369, pp. 165-77; No. 3,371, pp. 225-27; 
No. 3,373, pp. 289-90 (1930). 

PRESERVATION OF RuBBER Goods BY 
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Some Notes on Eponite. H. Riding, 
Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1°30, pp. 230-47. 

REENFORCEMENT: A CRITICAL SURVEY. 
F. H. Cotton, Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 1930. 
pp. 248-58. 

SuRFACE TENSION OF RUBBER SOLUTIONS. 
C. W. Shacklock, Inst. Rubber Ind., Oct., 
1930, pp. 259-70. 

FURTHER RUBBER PIGMENTs. F. H. Cot- 
ton, India Rubber J., Dec. 13, 1930, pp. 
865-67. 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF RUBBER IN 
COMPRESSION AT Low TEMPERATURES. W. 
D. Douglas, India Rubber J., Dec. 20, 1930, 
pp. 899-901. 





Foreign Trade Cireulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade 
information are now being published by the Rut- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


NUMBER SPECIAL CIRCULARS 


2866 French Tire Exports, October, 1930. 

2867 French Footwear Exports, October, 1930. 

2868 German Tire Exports, October, 1930. 

2870 British Exports of Footwear, October, 
1930. 

2871 British Saherts of Automobile Casings, 
October, 1930. 

2880 Canadian Tire Exports, November, 1930. 

2881 —— Tire Exports, First Nine Months, 
93 


2882 Belgian Tire Exports, September and 
October, 1930. 

2883 French Tire Exports, November, 1930. 

2884 3 Footwear Exports, November, 

2885 German Tire Exports, November, 1930. 

2887 British Exports of Automobile Casings, 
November, 1930. 

2888 ie Exports of Footwear, November, 
930. 





Tue Best ANGLE FROM WHICH TO Ap- 
proach a problem is a “tryangle,”’ Blue 
Blotter, Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Some ASPECTS OF STANDARDIZATION. 
Proposal discussed by B. D. Porritt and D. 
Pratt, India Rubber J., Dec. 27, 1930, pp. 
939-41. 

TESTING OF RatLway BRAKE AND HEAT- 
ING Hose. A. Talalay (Berlin), India 
Rubber J., Jan. 3, 1931, pp. 21-22 

Toxic SUBSTANCES IN THE RUBBER IN- 
puUSTRY—-Thiocarbanilid. P. A. Davis, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Dec. 25, 1930, pp. 
305-06. 

FLax vs. Cotton 1n Tire Fasric Con- 
STRUCTION. H. W. Grote, Rubber Age 
(N. Y.), Jan. 10, 1931, pp. 355-56. 

PLASTIFICATION OF RuppBer. F. Jacobs, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Nov., 1930, pp. 9-14. 

MANUFACTURING WITH SYNTHETIC 
Mo.tp1nc Pownpers. F. A. Bath, Rev. gén. 
caoutchouc, Nov., 1930, pp. 19-21. 

RUBBER IN THE FOOTWEAR INpustTrRY. G. 
Dumonthier, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Nov., 
1930, pp. 31-32. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MAIN VALENCE 
CHAIN THEORY FOR RECOGNIZING THE 
STRUCTURE OF Rusper. FE. Lindmayer, 
Kautschuk, Dec., 1930, pp. 249-52. Dia- 
grams. 

DEPENDENCE OF THE PERMISSIBLE TIRE 
Loap oN Tire Size. Novus, Kautschuk, 

ec., 1930, pp. 253-55. Graphs. 

Stupy oF RUBBER BEARING PLANTS AND 
RUBBER IN SovieT Russta. S. Ivanow, 
Kautschuk, Dec., 1930, pp. 256-58. 

ACCELERATORS OF VULCANIZATION. F. 
Jacobs, Caoutchouc & gutta-percha, Dec. 
15, 1930, pp. 15302-305. 

Hot AiR VULCANIZATION. Technical 
Development. P. Bredemann, Gummi-Ztzg., 
Dec. 12, 1930, pp. 458-62; Dec. 19, pp. 
502-03. Illustrated. 

New MEtTHOoDs OF VULCANIZING BICYCLE 
Tires. A. Frohlich, Gummi-Ztg., Dec. 26, 
1930, pp. 543-45. Diagrams. 
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Stearex Flake 
TEAREX Flake is a 
Stearex designed by its physical con- 
dition to facilitate handling on the part of 
the compound weigher. It is fully equiv- 
alent to cake Stearex B, which is 
tomarily used except when specially ordered 
in powdered form at increased cost. The 
price of Stearex Flake, however, is on a 
favorable basis as compared with the cake 
form of Stearex B. It is packaged in 
paper lined cloth bags. This method is 
very safe and convenient and much pref- 


new torm ot 


cus- 











terial before aging. The formula used 
designated as T-17 is a typical mixing for 
tire treads. 

Comparison of these results show the 
essential equivalence of Stearex Flake with 
Stearex B both before and after aging. 
Special attention is directed to the results 
recorded at the 60-minute cures because 
that is the generally accepted time adopted 
in current curing practice. 

The outstanding advantage of Stearex 
Flake is its low content of oleic acid. In 
a vulcanized rubber product this fact sig- 
nifies freedom from blooming, good aging 








erable to the former type of bag used On properties, and full activating qualities. 
commercial shipments, as it will maintain 9 Sima 
the material in clean condition at all times. eee eo ee ioe 100 
In the physical tests reported below BRACIIIER oso cens sepa ae eas 45 
. rf ° A : , Ds sutia(sa iooeketa@ene ana 5 
Stearex Flake is compared with cake ripeceee' 1” : Hebe acta g,) 3 
Stearex B at the same cures both before Stearex flake .... a res 4 
. : - ” Captax rib 34 KS ot ; 1.2 
and after oven aging. The term “Green Sulier .... os. .sc.ss.. 2'8 
tests indicate tests made on the cured ma- 161.0 
GREEN TESTS 
STEAREX B 
Loads in Pounds at Given Percentages 
Elongation Percentage ; 
- —A — -— — Pounds Elonga- Tensile 
300 400 500 600 700 Tensile tion Product 
45 1,000 1,700 2,500 3,550 dows 4,600 700 322 
60 1,200 2,100 3,000 4,050 cases 4,500 640 288 
75 1,400 2,150 3,150 4,250 ieee 4,500 630 283 
? 1,450 2,300 3,350 4,550 are 4,400 605 266 
STEAREX FLAKE 
45 1,700 2,550 3,600 4,650 4,900 710 348 
60 1,950 2,900 3,950 Foes 4,400 660 290 
75 2,150 3,150 4,200 Ree 4,500 620 279 
0 2,350 3,300 4,300 ree 4,500 615 277 
OVEN AGED TESTS 
(Four Days at 158° F.) 
STEaREX B 
Loads in Pounds at Given Percentages 
Minutes Elongation Percentage 
Cure at es ES RS = ~ Pounds Elonga- Tensile 
274° F 300 400 500 600 700 Tensile tion Product 
5 4850 2,600 3,500 1,200 4,400 620 273 
85 2,700 3,650 4,200 580 244 
7 90 2.850 3,850 4,000 520 208 
000 3,000 3,900 4,000 500 200 
STEAREX FLAKE 
1,500 2.350 3,300 4,200 4,300 610 262 
1.800 2,750 3,650 hives e 4,200 570 241 
i 1,900 2,850 3,750 4,100 540 221 
. 2.000 2,950 3,850 eee rere 4,000 510 204 
Data from Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Altax Thiokol 


LTAX is the trade name for a non- 

poisonous accelerator which is essen- 
tially benzo-thiazy] disulphide. It is recom- 
mended for use in accelerating the cure of 
rubber at temperatures of steam at 40 
pounds per square inch (287° F.), or 
higher. Altax is used practically the same 
as Captax in compounding rubber. A small 
amount of zinc oxide or litharge is required 
as activator. Black stocks are particularly 
improved by the addition of a fatty acid. 
From 0.5 to 2 per cent of Altax is used 
with 2.5 to 3.5 per cent of sulphur on the 
rubber in a batch. Data from R. T. Van- 
derbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave. New 
York, N. Y. 


A BLACK plastic material known as 

Thiokol, prepared in sheet form, is 
offered to rubber and insulated wire and 
cable manufacturers. It is processed like 
rubber, no new machinery is required. It 
may be compounded on a mill, and calen- 
dered, tubed, molded, and finished by 
vulcanization. 

The value of this product is in its unique 
characteristics. It is proof against the 
deteriorating effect of oils and ordinary 
solvents for rubber. Thiokol is not affect- 
ed by most acids nor the oxidizing effect 
of atmosphere and direct sunlight, and it 
is also corona proof. It is elastic and 
possesses most of the physical properties 


of rubber, but chemically it is not rubber. 

Thiokol can be used successfully as a 
compounding ingredient to impart to rubber 
mixings something of its unique charac- 
teristics. Data from Thiokol Corp., Yard- 
ville, N. J. 


Rubber Lined Tanks 


ANKS of all sizes and descriptions are 

now hard rubber lined by a patented 
process which insures a perfect bond be- 
tween the steel and the rubber and per- 
mits the manufacture of larger and 
stronger units than hitherto possible. This 
process of rubber lining interposes a rela- 
tively thin layer of soft rubber between 
the metal surface and the hard rubber lin- 
ing and bonds it securely to the metal. The 
process prevents the lining from pulling 
away from the metal. It prevents chipping 
and cracking because the inner layer of 
soft rubber compensates for the differences 
in expansion and contraction between lin- 
ing and metal and serves as a cushion 
which readily absorbs shocks. Even a 
casual blow from a hammer will not frac- 
ture the lining because of its tough, leath- 
ery nature. 

Large rubber lined tanks are shipped in 
the coldest weather, and many of these 
tanks are put in service under outdoor win- 
ter conditions without damage to the lining. 
All this is made possible by the construc- 
tion of the rubber lining by which the hard 
rubber is cushioned and attached to the 
steel tank surfaces. Data from American 
Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 





Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 

quiries listed below address United States De- 

partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
vy 


Vew York, N. 


NUMBER CoM MODITY City AND COUNTRY 
48,988 Transmission belts 

and belting ........ Milan, Italy 
Bp Of eae Malaga, Spain 
£48,990 Novelties .......... London, England 


749,045 Tires and tubes..... Paris, France 
749,128 Soles, heels, and imi- 
tation soles and heels.Oslo, Norway 
*+49,129 Industrial rubber ... Vienna, Austria 
*+49,133 Sport goods ........ Tegucigalpa, 
i Honduras 
749,179 Tires and tubes ....Neuilly, France 
*49,.180 Tires and tubes..... Berlin, Germany 
i a. 


149,210 Footwear ...606s%<6 Manila, 
149,265 Raincoats ......... . Rotterdam, 
. Netherlands 

949266 Dares <s6sdke cscs ...Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia 

oa Ee a ee Madrid, Spain 

749,308 Belting and rubber 

ee See ..Bombay, India 

749,359 PIOOrIOW: 2 6s0050s 00 0c Copenhagen, 
Denmark 

+49,440 Mechanical goods and 


waterproof garments...St. Ouen, France 


TOO SOT ARES Ss 605003565005 Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia 

*49,448 Balloons ............ Johannesburg, 
South Africa 

"E9496 TONING oc civscsecccud Riobamba, 
Ecuador 


749,498 Druggists’ sundries, hot 
water bottles, and ice 


PS skew ce sackes ++..San_ Juan, Porto 
1¢co 
*Purchase. ftAgency. *fPurchase and agency. 


tEither. 
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Adamson Crude Rubber Strainer 


Crude Rubber Strainer 


THE practice of plasticising crude rub- 

ber by straining is conveniently accom- 
plished by means of the 10-inch strainer 
here pictured. This machine, designed and 
developed for this special duty, is built 
along usual tubing machine lines. It has 
a rollway thrust bearing with the stuffing 
box gap located between the bearing and 
the cylinder. The worm is milled from 
special alloy steel. The strainer head is 
also of very high grade alloy forged steel 
providing extra strength. 

The strained material is discharged from 
the machine through the perforated walls 
of a removable cylindrical section. The 
machine is direct motor connected. The 
drive is cased, and motor and machine are 
bolted together as a unit construction on 
the same foundation. The power opera- 
tion is through a reduction gear unit of the 
herringbone type working in an oil bath 
constantly cooled by means of a copper 
coil, The strainer complete weighs ap- 
proximately 12 tons. Adamson Machine 
Co., Akron, O. 





Continuous Hose 
Making Machine 
NEV ER, heretofore, has it been possible 
to manufacture hose in greater lengths 
than 50 feet with bias cut fabric. Now, 
however, this is possible with the machine 








The speed of this hose machine is 
variable, but it normally will produce 50 
feet of hose per minute. 

The product is excellent in appearance, 
superior in friction test and _ bursting 
strength to mandrel built duck hose. 
Floor space and power requirements are 
considerably less than for other types of 
hose machines. These economies as well 
as the saving in materials and labor are 
of very marked proportions. Spadone 
Machine Co., Inc., 15 Park Row, New 
York, N.Y. 





Rubber Stock Book 
N ALL metal construction for rubber 
4% workers’ stock books has been devised 
and is here illustrated: The body is 
formed from one piece of sheet steel re- 





Gammeter All Metal Rubber Stock Book 


type of equipment for hose making de- 
signed essentially for producing wrapped 
fabric garden hose, pneumatic, and other 
small hose in continuous lengths without 
the aid of a mandrel, and suitable for 
lead press cure. 

In operation the hose tube is run in 
lengths of 500 feet or more and arranged 
on a revolving pan at the front end of the 
machine. Frictioned duck, bias cut and 
spliced in a continuous roll, is also 
arranged at the front end of the machine. 

The lightly inflated tube and the duck 
are fed simultaneously through the 
machine. In the course of its progress 
the duck is rolled about the tube, and the 
hose is received and coiled on a revolving 
pan at the discharge end of the machine. 

The rubber cover can be applied in the 
making machine or by passing the hose 
through a die in a tubing machine pre- 
paratory to encasing in lead for vulcaniza- 


here pictured. This is an entirely newtion. 


enforced along the sides and ends. It is 
electric spot and acetylene welded to with- 
stand torque, strain, and rough handling. 
Its entire construction is smooth and free 
from sharp corners or edges. Skids are 
welded to the under side to facilitate 
placing a loaded book in the rack. 
Considerable attention has been given to 
the method of securing the fabric leaves 
to insure maximum service. The fabric 
forming the leaves is folded in the center 
and stitched, making a pocket into which 
a perforated metal strip is inserted, and 
metal grommets are employed to protect 
the fabric where the bolts pass through. 
Therefore, any pull on the loose edges of 
the fabric leaves is taken up by the metal 
strip, preventing the fabric from pulling 
loose as is the tendency where the fabric 
leaves are held by bolts alone. The backs 
of the leaves are protected by a metal 
angle, insuring the fabric against damage. 
The construction is strong, light, smooth, 























Spadone Continuous Hose Making Machine 
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and free from the annoyance of splinters. 
It lessens fire hazard and fills a much- 
needed want in rubber mills. The books 
can be supplied in any size or with all the 
metal parts separate where the purchaser 
desires to provide and make up his own 
fabric leaves. The W. F. Gammeter Co., 
Cadiz, O. 


New Schrader Gages 
for Tires 


THE new style Schrader tire gages are 

of the flat bar type, permitting 
quicker and easier reading because the 
graduations appear on a flat surface in- 
stead of on the cylindrical surface of the 
earlier tire gages. 

The direct action principle, which has 
always been the basis of Schrader gage 
accuracy, has been retained. The new 
type not only offers quicker and easier 
pressure reading but also more sturdy de- 
sign than ever before. 


Festooning Machine 


OR drying and vulcanizing rubber- 

coated textiles, goods are frequently 
festooned by hanging them up in loops 
over sticks or rods. In the days of small 
production and cheap labor it was often 
customary to festoon goods by hand. 
Mechanical festooners, however, now are 
available for this purpose and operate in 
straight line, multiple pass, or double deck, 
according to conditions involved. 

The accompanying illustration represents 
the front end elevation of a straight line 
festooner. It operates as follows: The 
goods come from the processing machine 
over a roller above the stick box A and 
are carried up the incline on a stick auto- 
matically placed under the goods. Thus 
the fabric rises on the incline B conveyed 
by chains. The goods begin to festoon or 
loop as they rise on the incline. 

When the top is reached, the sticks are 
delivered onto festoon chains C and car- 
ried continuously along. When an auto- 
matic return stick system is not required, 
the sticks can be returned by hand to stick 
box A. John Waldron Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Time Cycle Regulator 


HE time cycle regulator here illustrated 

is a new instrument which finds appli- 
cation in practically every industry. Its 
operation is independent of temperature or 
pressure but can be applied in conjunction 
with either condition. In general its use 
extends to wherever it is desirable to con- 
trol the duration of operations in prescribed 
sequence where such operations can be 
started and stopped by means of an elec- 
trical or fluid operated device. Several 
hundred time cycle regulators are in daily 
operation on unit tire and tube vulcanizers 
in the rubber industry. 

















Tycos Regulator 


This type of instrument consists of an 
electrically driven cam, which, as it re- 
volves, progressively opens or closes small 
pilot valves. These valves in turn regulate 
the supply of compressed air to diaphragm 
valves, electro pneumatic switches, or other 
pneumatically operated devices as may be 
necessary according to the requirements of 
individual applications. 

The cam is mounted on a shaft which 
rotates in ball bearings. Steps are cut on 
the cam corresponding to the number of 
pilot air valves to be operated. Practically 
any total revolution of cam can be sup- 
plied. Cam speed can be increased or de- 
creased to meet new requirements of the 
process by substituting new cams and gears, 
and this change can easily be accomplished 
by the operator of the regulator. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Du-Lite 


A MILL white of lasting whiteness de- 

veloped for American industry is 
known as Du-Lite. As finally perfected, 
this material possesses a natural whiteness 
with the maximum resistance to discolora- 
tion. Its specially selected oils are uniquely 
processed by thermostatic control. This 
secret process yields a vehicle that is water 
white. 

Du-Lite is economical and easy to apply 
either with brush or spray and gives an 
even finish. It is made in a variety of fin- 
ishes, can be washed repeatedly when 
soiled, and is equally effective on wood, 
brick, concrete, and plaster surfaces. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington Del. 


Belt Conveyer Carrier 


THE new roller bearing belt conveyer 
carrier shown in the illustration is 
adapted for use wherever a high grade 
conveyer of medium price is wanted. The 
carrier is of three roller, 20 degree trough 
design, and constructed of heavy gage 
pressed steel, except the end stand castings, 
making the carrier light, strong and rigid. 
Each roller turns upon two tapered 
roller bearings housed within an inner hub 
of steel tubing and well protected from 
dust and moisture by an_ intermeshing 
labyrinth grease seal for each bearing. The 
roller bearings used are large in size and 
are arranged to carry end thrust as well 
as radial loads. The inner hub extends the 
full length of each roller and prevents any 
chance of misalinement of bearings. Posi- 
tive lubrication is insured by an individual 
grease fitting for each bearing. Every 
roller, with its bearings, shaft and grease 
seals, is a self-contained unit that can 
easily be interchanged with any other roller 
without disturbing the bearing adjustment. 
The cross-member is a single structural 
steel angle formed and punched to elimi- 
nate all but one standard pressed steel 
bracket that is interchangeable for all 
sizes of carriers. The angle is self-clean- 
ing and eliminates any tendency for mate- 
rial to hinder free action of the rollers. 
This carrier is built in sizes for conveyer 
belts from 18 to 48 inches wide. Stephens- 
Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


























The Waldron Festooner 


Stephens-Adamson Carrier 
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and Specialties 























Belden Soft Rubber Plug 


FAMMER it, step on it, drop it, bang 

it; yet no damage is done to the Belden 
Soft Rubber Plug because it is made of 
resilient rubber. This attachment plug, 
used on irons, washing machines, toasters, 
electric drills, radio sets, office equipment, 
and hundreds of other appliances, is un- 
breakable and thus eliminates the annoy- 
ance and the expense of bent and broken 
attachment plugs. 

Another feature of this plug is its 
prongs, which in their rubber mountings 
are self-alining. The prongs adjust them- 
selves automatically to variations in the 
alinement of wall outlets. Unlike ordinary 
plugs with rigid prongs, the Belden prongs 
will not damage the wall outlet or cause 
the plug to break because the prongs are 
not in line with the openings in the outlet. 
The self-alining feature obviates that 
trouble. } 

The Belden Soft Rubber Plug won the 
approval of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers after exhaustive tests at the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

Belden Soft Rubber Plugs are never sold 
without cords, which also are designed 
for various needs. This plug on textile 
insulated portable cord is fashioned for 
small appliances. For garage or factory 
service comes the plug on a solid rubber 
flexible cord. Plugs for lamps are at- 
tached to flexible brown rayon lamp cord. 
Other needs likewise are met by various 
cord sets and the Belden Soft Rubber Plug. 
Belden Mfg. Co., 4647 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, III. 





Club” Slipper 


LL the talk about “athlete’s foot” leads 

to one conclusion: to avoid this dis- 
ease, do not walk barefoot, especially on 
locker room, gymnasium, and swimming 
pool floors. In consequence many manu- 
facturers have designed slippers to be worn 
in such places. One model, here illustrated 
and described, known as the “Club” slipper, 
is made by the Best-Ever Slipper Co., Inc., 


75 Front St., Brooklyn, N. Y. The front 
is heavily waxed woven linen lined with 
rubberized drill. “Kromtex,” a fabric 
created by Du Pont especially for this 
footwear, is used for the bottom lining and 
the sole. All of these materials, further- 
more, shed water. 


Rubber Mud Guards 


HE CRAWFORD MFG. CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va., recently released a 
mud guard of soft flexible rubber in one 
size to fit 95 per cent of all cars. The 
guards are molded in an artistic design, 
which enhances the appearance of the car. 





Rae 


No Holes to Drill 








They Fasten on the Tip End of Fender, Out of the Way of Chains 





They protect it from mud, tar, and oil and 
save its owner the cost of many car 
washings. 

The guards have a new type of fastener, 
which eliminates the necessity of drilling 
holes in the fender. As illustrated, they 
are clamped on quickly and easily, but se- 
curely, to the tip end of the fender—out 
of the way of the tire chain. 





Inflated °Cyele Seat 
Cushions 


THE rubber manufacturer has taken pity 

even on the motorcycle traffic officer 
who may chance to chase him for speeding. 
He has provided him with a rubber, self- 
ventilating, pneumatic cushion that can be 
as easily snapped over the saddle seat of a 


cycle as a rubber over a shoe. The re- 
silient air pockets are even adjustable to 
the user’s weight. Such “oSo-Soft” cush- 
ions, which are easily blown up by mouth 
or pump, and are said greatly to lessen 
fatigue, have already been adopted as regu- 
lar equipment by one of the largest Ameri- 
can motorcycle makers. Eno Rubber Corp., 
110-114 E. 17th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Two New Auto 
Rubber Sponges 


VERYONE who has a car to wash, 
whether the individual owner or the 
worker in the service station, will welcome 
these two new rubber sponges, the Nu- 
Way auto rubber sponge and the “Utility” 
handled rubber sponge, here illustrated. 
For they not only facilitate car washing 
but they do the job more efficiently. 

The Nu-Way sponge is made of tough, 
close grained rubber sponge with standard 
garden hose attachment. In consequence 
it performs two operations in one, justify- 
ing the slogan the manufacturer has for 
it: “It rinses as it rubs.” All dirt on 
the car is carried away as it is rubbed 
loose. The sponge itself, furthermore, au- 
tomatically is kept clean, always ready for 
instant use, through the constant outflow 
of fresh water direct from the tap. The 
Nu-Way sponge comes in two sizes: The 
individual model, 4 by 314 by 2% inches, 
for the car owner, and the service model, 
6 by 5% by 2% inches, for the washstand 
and the laundry. 

The “Utility” handled rubber sponge also 
is of tough, close grained rubber sponge 
and boasts a securely attached 12-inch 
enameled handle. The size of the sponge 
is 4 by 3% by 2% inches. It is a great 
improvement over the old-style bristle 
brush especially because of its flexibility 
for use around the wheels, on the glass, 
and the cther inaccessible parts of the 
automobile. Its use, moreover, is not con- 
fined to vehicles for it proves of much 
assistance in washing windows, sinks, bath- 
tubs, etc. U. S. Rubber Specialty Co., 
159 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 
































For Protection Against “Athlete’s Foot” 


Nu-Way Auto Rubber Sponge—Individual Model 
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Editor’s Book Table 














Book Reviews 


“The Vanderbilt News.” Dr. William 
F. Russell, Editor. A magazine devoted 
to rubber matters and materials. Pub- 
lished by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Paper, 
Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1931, 42 pages, 
814 by 11% inches. 

The Vanderbilt company, dealer in an 
extensive and well-known line of accelera- 
tors, antioxidants, and other rubber com- 
pounding ingredients, is issuing this pub- 
lication for free distribution to rubber 
chemists, technologists, and rubber manu- 
facturers. 

The front cover of the current 
shows an attractive view of the Vander- 
bilt laboratory at East Norwalk, Conn. 
The research results of the laboratory will 
be published in forthcoming issues of the 
magazine, 

The first issue is devoted entirely to a 
discussion of the new Vanderbilt accelera- 
tor Altax, covering details of its chemistry 
and technology, the effect of other accel- 
erators and compounding ingredients upon 
it. Formule, tests, and charts are given 
to illustrate the adaptability of Altax in 
stocks for the manufacture of rubber 
products for many purposes. 

“Doc. Somerville’s Page” is a special 
feature on the inside front cover of the 
magazine, wherein the editor, Dr. William 
F. Russell, and Altax accelerator are in- 
troduced and invitations are generously 
extended to the readers to visit the com- 
pany’s New York office and the East Nor- 
walk laboratory. 


issue 


Compiled and edited 
by Alfred B. Shepperson. Revised and 
enlarged by C. W. Shepperson. Shep- 
person Publishing Co., New York, N. Y., 
1930. Cloth, 256 pages, 4 by 65¢ inches. 
Indexed. 

This annual, now in its’ fifty-fifth 
edition, is a compilation from official 
and reliable sources of statistical data 
concerning all phases of cotton culture, 
cotton products, etc., in the United 
States and other countries. The book 
is comprehensive in scope, and its data 
is invaluable for the cotton market 
operator and manufacturer. 


New Publications 


“Chemicals for the Rubber Industry 
—Bulletin No. 11.” E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
This 30-page bulletin of pocket size is 
perforated for insertion in the loose- 
leaf notebook. The materials described 
are du Pont antioxidants, heat resisters, 
stiffeners, and fatigue inhibitors. Under 
each head much data is given, with 
typical formule and physical tests, fol- 
lowed by a section giving chemical 
specifications of the Neozone group, 
Antox, Zalba, and Parazone. 


“Cotton Facts.” 





“Index to A. S. T. M. Standards and 
Tentative Standards.” American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. This index, as of 
September, 1930, is issued yearly. It is 
of value both in locating the standards 
of the Society in publications in which 
they appear, and also in determining 
whether any standards covering a 
specific material have been issued at any 
time. 

“The Commodity Markets.” H. 
Hentz & Co., New York Cotton Ex- 
change, Hanover Square, New York, 
N. Y. The 1930 edition of this annual 
comprises 134 pages of statistical tables 
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relating to the following commodities: 
Cocoa, coffee, copper, cotton, cottonseed 
oil, grains, hides, rubber, silk, sugar, tin, 
and wool. Many of these tables give 
the price ranges for several years past. 
The foreword of, the book outlines com- 
prehensively the factors that govern the 
price levels in commodity markets and 
indicates the benefits to manufacturers 
and other consumers of hedging their 
stocks. 


“New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Catalog No. 30.” New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Passaic, N. J. This cat- 
alog is exceptional in form and com- 
pleteness. It is a cloth bound book, on 
plate paper, copiously illustrated and 
indexed. It is devoted to detailed 
descriptions of mechanical rubber goods 
grouped in the following sections: 
Belting; Hose; Railway Goods; Pack- 
ing; Mats, Matting, and Tiling; Tubing 
and Small Hose: Grinding Wheels; 
Molded Goods and Hose Fittings. 





Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim 
Association, Ine. 





12 Months, 1929 12 Months, 1930 
PEE S ow 


-—s ite | 

Per Per 
Rim Size Number Cent Number Cent 
Motorcycle 
24x3 CC 10,464 0.0 385 0.0 
24x3 Std 4,668 0.0 132 0.0 
26x3 CC 1,971 0.0 c.tcee a 
26x3 Std 4,186 0.0 Pa re ‘ 
28x3 CC 2,194 0.0 592 0.0 
18x2.15 B 28,947 0.1 67,715 0.4 
19x2.15 B Ze,sce 80 0:1 32,273 0.2 
20x2.15 B 1,712 0.0 er ae 
Clincher 
30x34 318,78 1.3 77,617 0.4 
31x4 765 0.0 150 0.0 
17” Balloon 
17x3.25 7,747 0.0 
17x4 1,008 0.0 
17x44 15,592 0.1 
17x5 9,188 0.1 
18” Balloon 
18x3.00 cena 231 + 0.0 
18x31 et ie 868 0.0 
18x4 1,343,576 5.6 1,008,872 5.8 
18x3.25 117,424 0.5 119,319 0.7 
18x44 304,324 1.2 126,599 0.7 
18x5 112,545 0.4 82,911 0.5 
18x6 a ee 16,745 0.1 
19” Balloon 
19x2.75 782,616 3.3 2,430,685 14.0 
19x3.00 sh Side eco 640.859 ef 
19x34 586,287 2.4 189,166 1.1 
19x4 4,181,327 17.3 1,550,741 8.9 
19x3.25 330,558 1.4 25,923 0.1 
19x41 966,487 4.0 560,400 3.2 
19x5 220,666 0.9 138,435 0.8 
19x6 iSteace. wer 6,067 0.0 
20” Balloon 
20x2.75 . 5,263,579 21.8 32,500 0.2 
20x31, 73,341 0.3 58,688 0.3 
oe 1,592,295 6.6 133,501 0.8 
20x41 359,804 1.5 119,189 0.7 
20x5 234,176 1.0 16,622 0.9 
20x6 37,625 0.1 2,406 0.0 
21” Balloon 
ih 3 164,855 0.7 1.847 0.1 
21x3% 405.607 7 180,516 1.0 
21x4 a 67,689 0.3 26.365 0.2 
21x4% 65,594 0.3 37.615 0.2 
> aera 6,527 0.0 1,966 0.0 
FES. isda wxows 3,668 0.0 5,373 0.0 
22” Balloon 
22x3 170 =60.0 
a Ec 1.469 0.0 1,35§ 0.0 
22x44 : 2,251 0.0 1,011 0.0 
Standard Drop 

Center 

16x3.62 F 19 0.0 
17x3.62 F 29 0.0 
17x3.25 E 22 «0.0 
18x3.00 D 83 0.0 
1&8x3.25 E 25,641 0.1 
19x2.75 D 39,622 0.2 


12 Months, 1929 12 Months, 1930 


a, 


ee! : Per 
Rim Size Number Cent Number 
Standard Drop Center (Continued) 


19x3.90 D 195,693 0.8 6,114,088 35.2 
19x3.25 E fe ees 3,885 0.0 
19x4.00 F A ee 8,141 0.0 
20x4.00 F 20,846 0.1 10,592 0.1 
21x2.75 D 1,785,100 7.4 vais 
Semi-Drop Base 

Split 
17x3.25 E Rises nine 5,404 0.0 
18x3.00 D cree 25 ‘0:0 
18x3.25 E oer 33,832 0.2 
19x3.00 D 125,359 9:7 
High Pressure 
30x3% 36,204 0.1 16,243 0.2 
32x31 1,056 0.0 aCe ea 
31x4 1,086 0.0 igies 
32x44, 55,420 0.2 12,190 0.2 
i Cae ey ee 31,131 0.1 8,764 0.1 
33x44 98 0.0 Ce f 
34x44 4,224 0.0 4,324 0.0 
18” Truck 
28x5 177, 0.0 3,103 0.0 
32x7 ae 537 0.0 
34x8 315 0.0 227 ~=—~0.0 
20” Truck 
S0K5 i. 3,436,496 14.2 2,479,664 14.3 
BORO oiscckaeea 443,577 1.9 307,097 1.8 
34x7 173,043 0.7 206,171 1.2 
36x8 130,699 0.5 104,148 9.6 
40x10 1,323 0.0 ata Set 
EU <n 493 0.0 11,859 0.1 
40x10.50 1,287 0.0 1,218 0.0 
42x11 247 0.0 938 0.0 
22” Truck 
36x7 eats 4.454 0.0 2,190 0.0 
RR sami ae 13,809 0.1 16,962 0.1 
9-10x22 seman - 2,055 0.0 
24” Truck 
ee 7,062 0.0 3,436 0.0 
36x6 31,467 0.1 9,371 0.1 
i ae 46,415 0.2 19,479 0.1 
BOxB. 35.2. 75,487 0.3 50,131 0.3 
44x10 : 298 0.0 383 0.0 
JS oe 432 0.0 5,419 0.0 
46x11 ease teat 313 0.0 
Airplane 
SS re 2,327 0.0 Howe 
18x3 1,669 0.0 563 0.0 
24x3 624 0.0 433 0.0 
oo ee 3.007 0.0 514 0.0 
4 | re 4.095 0.0 ois 
Sa ee 1,546 0.0 3 
A Ce ee 221 0.0 ie 
32x6 904 ~=0..0 209 ~=«~0.0 
ee 756 0.0 103 0.0 
44x10 347 ~—-0.0 125: 00 
58x14 8 0.0 
26x4 Cl. ; Ba? OD) | ossanee 

Totals 24,143,528 17,364,096 
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Goodrich Activities 
Sixty Years of Goodrich 


Sixty years ago Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
Goodrich, a young man of less than 39 
years of age, who had been a distinguished 
surgeon in the Civil War, came to Akron 
to seek backing for a rubber company. He 
had invested in a small similar concern 
in the East, but the company had failed 
to make a profit. 

Several business leaders of Akron were 
persuaded that there was a future in this 
new industry and subscribed $13,600 to the 
enterprise. ; 

On December 30, 1870, Dr. Goodrich 
purchased four lots along the Ohio Canal 
on the site of the present Goodrich plant. 
He paid $900 in cash, and the following 
day gave a mortgage for $900 more. 

Articles of copartnership were drawn up 
on December 31, 1870, for the firm con- 
sisting of Dr. Goodrich, Harvey W. Tew, 
Henry S. Sanderson, Robert Newland, and 
David N. Marvin. This was the first rub- 
ber company west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. Mr. Tew was a brother-in-law of 
Dr. Goodrich and the father of James D. 
Tew, now president of Goodrich. Messrs. 
Newland and Marvin were close relatives 
and special partners, with residence in 
Jamestown, N. Y. Mr. Sanderson was an 
active partner. 

The company made its first sale in May, 
1871. Fire hose, belting and carriage 
tires, manufacture of which was supplanted 
by automobile tire manufacture, were the 
early products. 

In 1874 the original partnership was dis- 
solved and was succeeded by B. F. Good- 
rich & Co., a partnership consisting of Dr. 
Goodrich, Newland, and Marvin. On May 
1, 1880, articles of incorporation were 
drawn for The B. F. Goodrich Co., and a 
charter was granted by the State of Ohio 
on May 10, with an authorized capital of 
$100,000. In 1898 the company began the 
manufacture of bicycle tires. In 1896 
Goodrich made its first pneumatic automo- 
bile tire and later the first cord tire in 
America. 

In 1912 the company acquired the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co. and more recently the 
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Philadelphia Rubber Works, Akron; the 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., and 
the Miller Rubber Co.. Akron. The com- 
pany now has factories in Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Kitchener, Ont., Canada; Colombes, 
France; and Yokohama, Japan; and is rep- 
resented by more than 40,000 men and 
women throughout the world. 

Goodrich now has diversified production 
of more than 1,000 lines of rubber prod- 
ucts, embracing 10,000 articles. A re- 
search staff, devoted entirely to new uses 
for rubber, is maintained by the company, 
as well as an airplane for testing its air- 
plane tires and other air equipment. In 
addition articles are manufactured for al- 
most every industry in the world and hun- 
dreds of home uses. 


Old Timers 


Frank H. Mason, a director of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., was honored on his 
seventy-eighth birthday on December 29 
when J. D. Tew, Goodrich president, gave 
a dinner in the company’s executive dining 
room. 

In addition to Mr. Mason, who has had 
continuous service with the company for 
over 51 years, seven other men and one 
woman, who have seen long service with 
the company, were honored guests. They 
were W. A. Means, vice president; A. J. 
Wills, special sales representative; Ed 
Wilhelm, processer; John Noonan, super- 
intendent of production in the processing 
division; Fred Meier, compound specialist ; 
Oscar Lundgren, mechanical division; 
Irvin Kepler, machine development; and 
Mrs. Illa N. Kirn, industrial relations de- 
partment. 

Messrs. Mason and Wills and Mrs. 
Kirn are the only employes of the com- 
pany who worked in the Goodrich organi- 
zation before the death of Dr. Goodrich. 

The record of advancement of Mr. 
Mason from his employment in the factory 
to his rise as vice chairman of the board 
of directors and acting chairman is ex- 
ceptional. In 1882 he was made general 
superintendent and in 1887 was elected a 
director of the company. In 1893 he was 
advanced to general manager of works. 
Eight years later he was made a member 


of the board of control and in 1907 was 
named vice president. He later served as 
vice chairman of the board and for a time 
was acting chairman. 

At the dinner a leather bound brochure 
emblematic of appreciation of his loyal 
service to the Goodrich company, and as 
a birthday anniversary’ greeting, was pre- 
sented to the director. 

Personnel Changes 

C. B. O'Connor, former vice president 
and general manager of Goodrich Silver- 
town, Inc., the retail division of the Good- 
rich company, was appointed general sales 
manager of the Goodrich tire division, ef- 
fective January 1, it was announced by 
T. G. Graham, Goodrich first vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. O’Connor joined the Goodrich sales 
organization in New York City after serv- 
ing with the U. S. Army Tank Corps on 
the western front. Following a_ brief 
training course, he was assigned a position 
in the truck tire sales department of the 
New York branch; in 1922 he was made 
branch manager in Newark, N. J. In 
1925 he became branch manager of the 
Jacksonville, Fla., branch, and was called 
into the Akron offices of Goodrich in 
August of the same year to become man- 
ager of the specialized sales division, or- 
ganizing this activity for the Goodrich 
company. He was also manager of the 
truck tire department. With the establish- 
ment of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., in 1929, 
he became vice president in charge of this 
retail sales division. 

His appointment brings additional 
changes in the Goodrich sales organization. 
Wholesale and retail sales will be under 
the supervision of Mr. O’Connor, with 
division managers governing zone mana- 
gers of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., and 
district managers. 

J. P. Woodlock, former assistant man- 
ager of Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., suc- 
ceeds Mr. O’Connor as head of the retail 
division. The following division assign- 
ments also were effective January 1: 
Eastern, G. B. Campion; Central, R. Mc- 
Tammany; Northwestern, A. C. Kelly; 
Southwestern, F. E. Meurin; and Pacific, 
F. E. Titus. 
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the eastern, central, 
and northwestern divisions will be in 
Akron. Mr. Meurin will be located in 
Dallas, Tex., and Mr. Titus in Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Other sales positions include: W. C. 
Behoteguy, merchandise manager, tire di- 
vision; H. J. Lintner, sales analyst; E. 
Lorentzen, sales research; and H. E. Kel- 
ler, manager subsidiary division. 


Headquarters for 





Goodyear in Argentine 
long distance telephone 
from President P. W. Litchfield, of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., from his 
office in Akron to President Jose Fran- 
cisco Uriburu of Argentine, started op- 
erations on January 24 in the new Good- 
year tire factory at Hurlingham, a few 
miles from the center of Buenos Aires. 
\n elaborate formal dedication ceremony 
took place. 

C. C. Slusser, Goodyear vice president, 
and A. G. Cameron, vice president of the 
Goodyear Export Co., sailed from New 
York on January 3 to participate in the 
program. 

Ross A. White, Goodyear managing 
director in Argentine since 1916, will di- 
rect the new factory. Fred W. Climer, 
for many years manager of the Goodyear 
factory personnel department at Akron, 
will be superintendent ; and George Riveire, 
formerly manager of Goodyear Philippines 
and Goodyear Spain, will be sales man- 


A signal by 


ager. 

The new factory is a one-story building, 
250 by 460 feet. In addition are a boiler 
room, 40 by 89 feet; an engineering build- 
ing, 60 by 66 feet, and a switchboard room, 
16 by 56 feet. 

The Argentine plant’s capacity will be 
1,000 tires and 1,000 tubes daily. About 
400 people will be employed. Actual pro- 
duction started immediately after the for- 
mal opening. 


In Ohio 


Starting January 5 Goodyear resumed 
operating on a five-day week, with three 
eight-hour shifts daily. Previously the 
company had been using four six-hour 
shifts, allowing each man but four work- 
ing days a week. 

J. E. Mayl, manager of the Southern 
Sales Division of the Goodyear company, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
tire department and will assume his new 


duties February 1. He will be succeeded 
as head of the Southern Division by D. W. 
Sanford, at present manager of Goodyear’s 
Los Angeles, Calif., sales branch, whose 
post will be taken by C. H. Williams, well 
known in Akron. 

Mr. Mayl, following many years of sales 
executive work in a competitive organiza- 
tion, joined Goodyear in 1924, in the truck 
and bus tire sales department and became 
its manager in January, 1928. In Decem- 
ber, 1928, he was made manager of the 
Southern Sales Division. In his new re- 
sponsibilities as sales manager of the tire 
department he will report to R. S. Wilson, 
Goodyear vice president and sales man- 
ager. 

Mr. Sanford, who will shortly take up 
his residence in Akron, has been manager 
at Los Angeles for three years and has 
served during the past sixteen years in 
other cities in the West as Goodyear sales- 
man and branch manager. 

Mr. Williams has been with Goodyear 
since 1912, serving in the export company 
organization in foreign fields, as well as 
having been branch manager at Fresno, 
Portland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 

Of the Goodyear shipments of thousands 
of tons of rubber to Akron from the Far 
East during 1930 about 16,000,000 pounds 
came all the way to Cleveland by water, 
being taken from the ocean ships at New 
York, loaded on craft for the Hudson 
River and the barge canal to Buffalo, and 
by Lake Erie freighters from Buffalo to 
Cleveland, where it was loaded on trucks 
for Akron, according to J. H. Carroll, 
manager of the traffic department. 


General Tire Co.’s 
Special Fund 

An extra dividend of 4 per cent on the 
common stock of The General Tire & 
Rubber Co. was declared recently by the 
directors at the annual meeting in the 
general offices in Akron. At the same 
time President W. O’Neil announced that 
the directors have set aside a sum equal 
to that required to pay this extra dividend. 

“The fund which the directors have es- 
tablished will be used primarily to finance 
out-of-season sales in order to make em- 
ployment more uniform all year round,” 
President O’Neil said. 

“Tt will also provide money which may 
be loaned to any of the employes in our 
regular departments who may be tempo- 
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rarily laid off. This money will be ad- 
vanced to them through the General Tire 
Acceptance Corp., one of our subsidiary 
companies, so that the employe may have 
the equivalent of five days’ work each week. 

“As our plant is now operating fully, 
there will, of course, be no need for such 
loans to workers at this time.” 

Officers and directors of the company 
were reelected at the annual meeting. In 
addition to President O’Neil, who also is 
general manager, the officers are: W. E. 
Fouse, vice president in charge of finance; 
C. J. Jahant, vice president in charge of 
production; J. G. Stoller, secretary; 
Charles Herberich, treasurer. Directors 
are W. O’Neil, W. E. Fouse, C. J, 
Jahant, T. F. O'Neil, and G. F. Burk- 
hardt, all of Akron, and J. A. Dieboldt 
and R. W. Gallegher, of Cleveland. 


Personnel Changes 


Promotion of A. B. Stiller, General ad- 
vertising manager since the company’s or- 
ganization in 1915, to the newly created post 
of merchandising manager, and appoint- 
ment of Col. John A. Kick as advertising 
manager, was announced recently by Presi- 
dent O'Neil. 

Colonel Kick had previously been asso- 
ciated with one of the other large rubber 
companies as sales promotion manager. 
Before that he was successively in general 
sales work with the Western Electric Co., 
advertising manager of The Edison Ap- 
pliance Co., Chicago, and later had charge 
of the Chicago city territory for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

With the inauguration of the new divi- 
sion, Mr. Stiller’s interest is extended to 
include merchandising and sales policies 
as well as advertising. This step was 
taken in anticipation of greatly increased 
business in 1931, when the company plans 
to provide greater activity than ever be- 
fore in merchandising methods together 
with newspaper and magazine advertising, 
a joint program involving the expenditure 
of more than $2,000,000, as an aid to the 
successful business of the independent, ex- 
clusive tire merchant. 


New Inner Tube 


General is introducing a new black inner 
tube for trucks and busses. It is made pos- 
sible by developing a new heat resisting 
compound capable of eliminating dangers 
of heat generated internally in large tires. 
Elimination of this heat danger is expected 
to give much greater mileage. 
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Architect’s Drawing of Goodyear Plant at Hurlingham, Argentina 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Chairman of Board, 
A. Schulman, Ine. 


The call of the rubber industry proves too 
strong for those who even once heeded it, 
then would turn away. The name Charles 
lreshman, in consequence, again appears 
on the roster of rubber executives. For 
as the year 1931 opened, he became chair- 
man of the board of A. Schulman, Inc., 
dealer and broker in crude and scrap rub- 
ber, with office and warehouse at Akron, 
QO., and another office located in Chicago, 
Il. 

Mr. Freshman’s connection with the rub- 
ber trade began in 1901. In 1911 he became 
a partner of H. Muehlstein, with offices in 
Akron. But in 1922 a new infant industry 
claimed his attention. The result? The 
formation of ‘Chas. Freshman Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of the Freshman Masterpiece 
radio, of which he was president. But 
rubber won him back. 

He was born in Chicago about forty 
years ago. When he was still quite young, 
however, his family came to New York, 
N. Y. Mr. Freshman attended the local 
public schools and the College of the City 
of New York. 

Of medium height, neat appearance, and 
perfectly tailored, Mr. Freshman looks 
exactly what he is—a shrewd business man. 

He makes his home at 911 Park Ave., 





Blank & Stoller 
Charles 


New York. His business address, also 
in the same city, is the Prudence Building. 


Freshman 


U. 8S. Rubber Acquires 
Samson and Gillette 


F. B. Davis, Jr., president of the 
United States Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., announces the acquisition by his 
company of a controlling interest in the 
Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif. U. S. Rubber has acquired 
also a substantial stock interest in the 
Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., recently appointed 
R. L. Cathcart district sales representa- 
tive of the Zinc Oxide Department, with 
headquarters in the Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. For many years he repre- 
sented the New Jersey Zinc Co. in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Schrader & Ehlers, 239 Fourth Ave., 


New York, N. Y., sole distributing agent 
for the United States and Canada for 


New York-Hamburg Rubber Co., Ham- 


burg, Germany, has announced that the 


firm of Dr. Heinrich Traun & Soehne, 
formerly Harburg Rubber Comb Co. 


of Hamburg, manufacturer of hard rub- 


ber products, has become affiliated with 
the New York-Hamburg company. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., is now advertising agency for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ° 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y., is the sole distributer 
of Grip-fix, the new waterless adhesive 
paste for home, office, and factory use. 
Francis R. Henderson, former presi- 
dent of the Rubber Exchange of New 
York and the F. R. Henderson Corp., 
has tiled a voluntary petition of bank- 
ruptcy listing liabilities of $180,674. 
The Southwark Foundry & Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has announced 
that the major portion of its assets has 
been transferred to Baldwin-Southwark 
Corp., as of December 31, 1930. The 
latter corporation has assumed all out- 
standing liabilities and will carry on the 
entire business formerly done in the 
name of the Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co., which becomes a division 
of the Baldwin-Southwark Corp. The 
Southwark policies will be maintained; 
nor will there be any change in its man- 
agement, sales, or engineering personnel. 


E. P. W. Kearsley Joins 
United Carbon Co. 

The United Carbon Co., Charleston, 
S. C., announces the addition to its tech- 
nical staff of the well-known rubber 
chemist, E. P. W. Kearsley, recently of 





E. P. W. Kearsley 


the laboratory staff of The Fisk Rubber 
Co. Mr. Kearsley will have charge of 
the rubber testing laboratory at Charles- 
ton. While with the Fisk company he 
was engaged in important researches on 
the colloidal properties of pigments, 
with special reference to their dispersion 
in rubber and oil media. 

Mr. Kearsley obtained most of his 
education in England, later pursuing 
post-graduate work at the University of 
He is well known in the 
publications 


Pennsylvania. 
rubber industry for his 
especially on sun cracking. 
This aggressive organization has also 
recently added to its staff G. L. Roberts, 
paint chemist, formerly of the Flintkote 
Co. Since the problems of the paint 
and rubber industries are related to a 
considerable extent, Mr. Roberts will 
be valuable in solving dispersion problems. 
The Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., changed its name to The Neville Co. 














Plant of Baldwin-Southwark Corp., Eddystone, Pa. 
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The Omo Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn., has appointed Poirier & Linde- 
man Co., 373 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y., selling agent to the department 
store trade for Omo products. 

Harriss & Vose, New York, N. Y., ef- 
fective February 1, 1931, will separate 
its stock and its commodities business. 
The former will be taken over by a 
new firm of Harriss & Co., a partner- 
ship of William Leslie Harriss and 
Daniel F. McCarthy. Mr. Harriss and 
William B. Bierce will retire from the 
original company. Upon their retire- 
ment Charles B. Vose and Richard T. 
Harriss, Jr., sons of the present partners, 
will become general partners of Harriss 
& Vose, which will devote itself ex- 
clusively to the commodities business in 
which it always has specialized. Its 
offices in Boston, Mass., Providence, 
R. I., Commodore Hotel, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Washington, D. C., 
and Akron, O., will be acquired by Har- 
riss & Co. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., tire fabric 
plant at Utica, N. Y., has resumed op- 
erations on a four-day-week schedule, 
following a week’s shutdown for inven- 
tory. 

Arthur E. Russ, formerly with the 
Woonsocket Rayon Co., Woonsocket, 
has accepted a position with the Henry 
L. Scott Co., Providence, both in R. L, 
manufacturer of testing equipment. His 
new headquarters are in the Chemists 
Club, New York, N. Y. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
plant at Gadsden, Ala., according to re- 
ports of Goodyear traffic officials, during 
1930 imported 10,000,000 pounds of crude 
rubber. The shipments, mostly from 
Singapore, came to Savannah, Ga., by 
British steamers, then were transported 
by rail or truck to Gadsden. 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., announces 
the following open competitive examina- 
tions: Assistant scientific aide and under 
scientific helper (cotton and rubber in- 
vestigations). Applications for these 
positions must be on file with the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission at Washing- 
ton, not later than February 24, 1931. 
The entrance salaries for assistant scien- 
tific aide range from $1,620 to $1,980 a 
year, and for under scientific helper 
from $1,260 to $1,620 a year. These 
examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, for duty in the southern 
states. 

The Hohwieler Co., Morrisville, Pa., is 


the new name of the Hohwieler Machine ° 


& Engineering Co. The name was 
changed because the company installed 
rubber manufacturing equipment to 
complete rubber experiments as well as 
to try out all molds before delivering 
them to customers. The concern spe- 
cializes in designing and manufacturing 
molds, special mechanical equipment, 
and labor saving devices for the rubber 
industry. Hohwieler also does custom 
milling and mixing especially for the 
golf ball trade. William Hohwieler, who 
owns and operates the company, has 
long been affiliated with the hard and 
soft rubber industry. 
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Boston Shoe Show 


The Ninth Annual National Boston Shoe 
Show, held at the Hotel Statler, January 
12-14, broke all previous records, both in 
number of exhibitors and attendance. 

Among the rubber companies exhibit- 
ing were Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge; Hanover Rubber Co., W. Hanover ; 
Hodgman Rubber Co., Framingham; 
Molded Rubber Sole Heel Co., Boston; 
Quabaug Rubber Co., North Brookfield; 
Davidson Rubber Co., Charlestown; Alfred 
Hale Rubber Co., N. Quincy; and Stedfast 
Rubber Co., Mattapan, all in Mass.; and 
the United States Rubber Co., New York, 
Noy. 

The Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. fea- 
tured Darex soles and heels, under the 
direction of George Walmsley. The name 
Darex is made up of Dewey, Almy, rubber, 
and the product made of felt impregnated 
with rubber latex. 

Cafco, offered by the Cambridge Rubber 
Co., is a quarter lining that can be cut 
without waste, and that will permit circula- 
tion of air, and not heat the foot. G. H. 
Rockwell is in charge of sales. 

The United States Rubber Co. held a 
display of the fiber products of the com- 
pany under the direction of P. A. Crafts, 
assisted by Herbert A. Derry, sales man- 
ager at Providence, R. I., and Willis G. 
Clark, contact man to the Dominion 
Rubber Co., in Canada. Latex material, 
used for doublers or middle soles, heel base, 
and counter material, was featured, also 
another new product, Insolex. Lexide, an- 
other product, is used for staying material 
by shoe manufacturers, and also for laced 
imitation leather, such as leggins and boots. 

Special sport soles for women’s shoes 
were shown by the Molded Rubber Co. 
Harry Laybolt, one of the best known ex- 
hibitors in this field, was in charge of the 
booth. 

Varsity Sport Soles as well as a com- 
plete array of rubber soles, heels, and welt- 
ing for all makes of shoes were displayed 
by the Hanover Rubber Co. 

F. C. Donovan, leather merchant of 
Boston, featured Lantico rubber soles and 
heels along with the Auburn line. 

Among the rubber men registered at the 
Shoe Show were: J. G. Crane, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Boston, and W. C. 
Kavenagh, of the Goodyear Company at 
Akron; F. J. Bluck and M. J. Kelliher, of 
the Panco Rubber Co., and Charles C. 
Dailey of the Meade Rubber Co., Boston. 





Kelly Springfield Tire Co., New York, 
N. Y., Advertising Manager Henry 
R. Hurd, on January 1 resigned to join 
the Homan, Tarcle & Sheldon adver- 
tising agency, at New York, N. Y,, 
which handles the Kelly Springfield ac- 
count. A new campaign is contemplated, 
to feature again the familiar “Miss Lotta 
Miles,” but thoroughly modernized. Mr. 
Hurd was with the Springfield company 
for thirteen years, and his former posi- 
tion will be taken by E. J. Langhorn, 
as part of his new business as manager 
of the sales promotion department. 


Kaufman Receivers 

Isadore Fox, personal counsel, and Al- 
bert H. Wechsler, brother-in-law of 
Mitchell B. Kaufman, have been appointed 
receivers for the estate of the rubber 
manufacturer who disappeared in the 
Maine woods on November 5, 1930. Mr. 
Kaufman is president of the Converse 
Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. A tfeceiver- 
ship was the only legal way to handle 
his estate. 





National India Rubber Co., Bristol, 
R. I., through Manager Maurice C. 
Smith, Jr., announced that the Keds di- 
vision has now returned to a five-day 
schedule, thus increasing the weekly 
output by 25 per cent. This change is 
from the four-day week, in operation for 
some time. 

The Fitchburg Rubber Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., is now a branch store of the 
Hope Rubber Co., Inc., Providence, 
R. IL, which with its branches is the 
New England distributer of products of 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. George I. 
Crocker is manager of the Fitchburg store 
and Harold Whitworth is his assistant. 

Universal Rubber Mat Co., Brockton, 
Mass., began operations January 15. 
The company manufactures a new type 
of colored floor mat of rubber, tile, and 
fabric. At present about twenty men 
are employed; others will be taken on 
later. Frank Stone, of the National Tire 
Co., heads the new firm. 

Portland Rubber Co., 259 Middle St., 
Portland, Me., is a wholesale and retail 
dealer of rubber goods of every descrip- 
tion, including druggists’ sundries and 
rainproof clothing. The officers are: 
W. W. Winchenbach, president; Ed- 
ward G. Woodford, treasurer; and Allen 
Shedley, vice president. 

Firestone Footwear Co., 141 Brook- 
line Ave., Boston, Mass., has introduced 
the Mecca sport shoe, suitable for gym- 
nasium and general use, in white, suntan, 
or brown heavy enamaline duck, backed 
with sheeting, and made with a suntan 
vertical rubber toe bumper. This shoe 
comes in sizes for women, men, and 
boys. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. On January 4 in a federal court 
two receivers in equity, Roland W. Boy- 
den and Charles A. Dana, were ap- 
pointed for the Fisk company. The 
Chase National Bank of New York, as 
trustee under first mortgage bonds, 
brought a bill against the Fisk company, 
alleging default of the bonds on account 
of the appointment of the receivers. 
The two actions will be heard as one, 
by ruling of the court. The receivership 
does not extend to the property, assets, 
or business of the Fisk Tire Co., 
Inc., the Federal Rubber Co. and the 
Fisk Tire Export Co., subsidiary sales 
companies, and it is expected that they 
will continue operations as usual with 
sales, deliveries, and service as hereto- 
fore. The Federal company in Cudahy, 
Wis., resumed operations early last 
month with a force of 700. The normal 
payroll js 1,200. But for six months 
only 230 had been employed. 
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Business took a downward trend at 
most of the New Jersey rubber plants 
during the past month; while a few re- 
ported that the trade remained normal. 
Since inclement weather during the 
winter was a boon to the rubber and 
boot industry, the production of heels 
and soles showed little decline. Orders 
for belting, packing, and hose are not 
very heavy at most plants. Little 
change is reported in the hard rubber 
output. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, left 
with meager financial support because 
of the failure of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee investment banking institutions 
that were behind the Trenton enter- 
prise, has been placed in the hands of 
a permanent receiver by Judge William 
N. Runyon in the United States District 
Court. The court’s action assures con- 
tinued operation of the tire factory. 
The court gave Alfred H. Branham, 
vice president and general manager of 
the company, the task of taking the 
plant through the crisis. He was named 
receiver following a petition of one of 
the creditors. Approximately 200 per- 
sons are employed at the plant, and 
Mr. Branham says that the office and 
factory personnel will be kept intact. 
The company, he said, had a sound 
business. It is now operating normal- 
ly. Mr. Branham has been on a busi- 
ness trip to Akron and other points in 
Ohio. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
is erecting a three-story building, 103 
by 85 feet with two large balconies, to 
be used as a mold and press room. It 
will be the most modern of plant con- 
struction and will be equipped so that 
there will be no fumes in the work- 
rooms. The plant will cost $60,000. 

The Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey will hold its winter 
dinner and meeting in February at the 
Trenton Club, Trenton. 

William J. B. Stokes, prominent 
Trenton rubber manufacturer, left on 
January 29 with his family for Palm 
Beach, Fla., where they will spend two 
months. 

Lambertville Rubber Co., Lambert- 
ville, reports that snow and rain during 
December depleted its manufactured 
stock of rubbers and rubber boots. As 
heavy orders are now coming in, the 
company expects to continue on full 
time. 

Edgar P. Phillips, who died in 1918, 
and was interested in the rubber indus- 
try, left the residue of his estate after 
the death of his mother, now dead, for 
a hospital at Lambertville, N. J., to be 
known as the Phillips Memorial Hos- 
pital. The fund has grown to $180,000. 
Mr. Phillips was a former resident of 
Lambertville and previous to his death 
was interested in the Crescent Wire & 
Insulated Co. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, reports 
that business has been showing in- 
creased activity during the past few 
weeks, especially in heels and soles. The 
company is operating normally. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Thermoid Co., has acquired full 
control of the Woven Steel Hose & 
Rubber Co., both of Trenton, according 
to an announcement by Robert J. Stokes, 
Thermoid president. He explained the 
basing of fixed assets on recently ap- 
praised valuations, and inventories on cost 
or market prices, whichever were lower. 
The net worth of the acquired company 
is more than 50 per cent in excess of 
the net amount paid for the properties. 
The Thermoid company secured an op- 
tion on the property of the Woven Steel 
Hose & Rubber Co. last November after 
Thermoid stockholders had agreed to 
the move. Thermoid will now increase 
the output of the newly acquired com- 
pany, which manufactures packings, 
brake linings, clutch facings, and molded 
garden and air hose. 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 15 
Park Row, New York, N. Y., recently 
increased the capacity of its machine 
shop, 335 Doremus Ave., Newark, to 
insure its customers even better service. 
The company deals in second-hand ma- 
chinery, including driers and mixers for 
the rubber industry. 





Tire Prices Cut 


When the mail-order houses slashed their 
prices averaging 12 per cent on tires in 
December, it was inevitable that tire manu- 
facturers follow suit. Beginning January 
5 and continuing during the month many 
price reductions were announced. Included 
among those cutting tire prices are: Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., India Tire 
& Rubber Co., Mohawk Rubber Co., and 
Seiberling Rubber Co., all of Akron, O.; 
Kelly-Springfeld Tire Co. New York, 
N. Y.; Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
and the Standard Oil Cos. of New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Indiana in their service stations 
throughout the country. 

While no official announcement was made 
by the United States Rubber Co., L. M. 
Simpson, general sales manager, admitted 
recently in Detroit, Mich. locale of the 
company’s tire making plant, that the com- 
pany had met competitive reductions. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
O., through President J. A. MacMillan, re- 
cently stated that any announcement of its 
price reductions were “premature.” 

From Canada comes the report that seven 
companies of the Rubber Association of 
Canada had reduced tire prices. So had 
department stores. Following the lead of 
Standard Oil, Imperial Oil, Ltd., also cut 
prices on Atlas tires. 

The range of reductions, making tire 
prices lowest in the history of the industry, 
vary from 7% to 11 per cent for first grade 
passenger tires, 64% to 12 per cent for sec- 
ond grade, 9 per cent average on all lines, 
and 5 per cent for inner tubes. Very few 
companies revised prices on truck or bus 
tires ; while others made their changes only 
on those grades of tires that had to meet 
mail-order house competition. Dealer dis- 
counts are not affected. 
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William R. Thropp’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, recently held a dinner at a Trenton 
hotel for its office staff and foremen. 
About fifty attended. The guests ex- 
changed gifts, and presentations were 
made by John Exton and Joseph R. 
Thropp. 

L. Albert & Son, Trenton, dealer in 
rubber mill machinery, has _ been 
awarded a verdict of $30,000 in the Hud- 
son County Common Pleas Court 
against the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
Mich. The action was brought against 
the Ford company by Israel H. Albert, 
who charged that the concern had re- 
fused to deliver the rubber manufac- 
turing machinery he had purchased from 
it. Witnesses for the Albert company 
were: W. C. Hoover, chief engineer of 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.; Charles Venn, president of the Cen- 
tral Tire Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill., and 
H. W. Grote, of the Murray Rubber 
Co., Trenton. 

Robert J. Stokes, president of the 
Thermoid Company, Trenton, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Augus- 
ta, Ga., where he spent several days. 
He says business conditions are im- 
proving. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, in the spring will make small addi- 
tions to take care of increased trade. 
The company announces that business 
is good in all departments. 

Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that hard rubber production 
has shown no increase since last month. 
President Bruce Bedford has been re- 
named by Mayor Frederick W. Don- 
nelly a member of the Trenton Board 
of Education. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Trenton, an- 
nounces that orders have dropped off 
during the past few weeks. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
continues to operate normally. 

Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., Trenton, 
reports that business is beginning to 
pick up and that conditions are expected 
to reach normal by spring. Holland B. 
Slusser, Pocono vice president and 
treasurer, is a candidate for reelection 
to the Board of Education, Princeton 
Township. He was recently appointed 
to fill an unexpired term on the board. 

Kelso Mfg. Co., Trenton, through a 
recent fire lost one end of its brake 
lining plant. 

Horace B. Tobin, president of the 
Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., 
Trenton, has been spending some time 
with his family in Connecticut. 

Harry Case, of the Hamilton Rubber 
Co., Trenton, recently gave a talk on 
rubber production before the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce. Bevis Long- 
streth, president of the Thiokol Corp., 
also spoke on the new rubber output of 
his company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace T. Cook, of 
Princeton, have gone to Mountain 
Lake, Fla., to spend the winter. Mr. 
Cook is president of the Acme and 
Hamilton Rubber Cos., both of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
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The big cuts made in tire prices dur- 
ing January by several of the larger pro- 
ducers of the country are expected by 
most distributers in the Pacific Coast 
rubber trade soon to quicken demand 
for casings and break down what to 
many has seemed like a long buyers’ 
strike. In some sections sales have 
been much stimulated, but in others im- 
provement has as yet been very slight. 
One of the good effects of the lower 
price scale will be, it is hoped, the vir- 
tual elimination of gyp activities, not 
only in making it less profitable to make 
and sell made-over tires, but in curbing 
speculation in tires made possible during 
the past few months by extravagant dis- 
counts allowed on large purchases. 
Many of the latter, it is said, have been 
“conditional commitments.” If the specu- 
lative buyer could find enough small 
purchasers on whom to unload the total 
ordered, he would complete the deal; 
if not, he would simply cancel the un- 
sold part of his order. 

The general opinion is that much yet 
remains to be done before the tire mar- 
ket can be considered stabilized. Com- 
petition is still keen and many unusual 
inducements are being made for busi- 
ness. Complaint is made by some dis- 
tributors that certain producers, while 
openly disavowing the practice, are still 
allowing 5 and even 7, 10 per cent dis- 
counts, regardless of the recent reduc- 
tions which were supposed to replace 
any such discounts, and bringing the 
net sale price undoubtedly below pro- 
duction cost. Some dealers are pessi- 
mistic enough to believe that normalcy 
will not be approximated before the 
middle of April. 

Standard Stations, Inc., a new sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, took over in January all the 
service stations hitherto operated by the 
latter, totaling nearly 2,000, in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. In addition to selling 
petroleum products, the Standard inter- 
ests have taken on selling Atlas brand 
tires, manufactured specially by two of 
the major tire producers of the country. 
A guarantee of twelve months is given 
on passenger and of six months on 
commercial tires. It is intimated that 
batteries and various automobile acces- 
sories will also be dealt in at the stations 
in the near future. 

Firestone ‘Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia, according to Vice President and 
General Manager R. J. Cope, is operat- 
ing its factory in Los Angeles on three 
eight-hour shifts daily and is gradually 
increasing its employment schedule. Vice 
President and General Sales Manager R. 
C. Tucker announces the appointment 
of W. D. Johnson as merchandising 
director, having communication with 
some 3,000 Firestone dealers in the 
eleven far western states. Mr. Johnson 
originally joined the Firestone forces in 
1917. After being with the Tidewater 
Oil Co. in New York for a while, he 
became assistant manager of the Fire- 
stone branch in San Francisco. 


PACIFIC COAST 


U. S&S. Rubber-Samson 
Merger Completed 


Following the completion of the final 
merger details, announcement is made of 
the acquisition by the United States Rub- 
ber Co. of the Samson Tire & Rubber 
Corp., with its recently constructed $8,000,- 
000 plant in Los Angeles, California. The 
final papers were signed in the Samson of- 
tices by Herbert E. Smith, vice president, 
and J. F. O'Shaughnessy, general manager 
of the United States Rubber Co., who came 
from the East to complete the transfer, and 
A. Schleicher, president and founder of the 
Samson corporation. 

The Samson name will be continued as 
the Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Division 
of the United States Rubber Co. The of- 
ficers will be A. Schleicher, president and 
general manager; B. F. Schleicher, vice 
president; E. S. Williams, secretary; and 
H. L. Howard, comptroller. The directors 
will be headed by F. B. Davis, Jr., presi- 
dent of the United States Rubber Co., as 
chairman of the board. The other directors 
will be A. Schleicher, B. F. Schleicher, 
Herbert E. Smith, J. B. Brady, western 
coast manager of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., and E. S. Williams. 

J. B. Magee, Pacific Coast manager of 
the tire division of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., will be general sales manager with 
headquarters removed from the United 
States Rubber Co. building at 8th and San 
Pedro Sts., te the Samson factory. 

With the entry of the United States 
Rubber Co. into the Pacific Coast tire manu- 
facturing field, the Samson plant capacity 
immediately will be enlarged. By the end 
of the year, it is stated, the present output 
will be more than doubled. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy states that machinery 
is being rushed to Los Angeles for installa- 
tion under the direction of F. D. Carpenter, 
factory manager at the Detroit plant, who 
will be in charge of manufacturing opera- 
tions. S. P. Thacher, manager of the re- 
search and development division in Detroit, 
has been added to the Samson staff. 


California Laber Statisties 


The Official Labor Market Bulletin 
for December, 1930, analyzing data from 
representative manufacturing establish- 
ments employing about 60 per cent of 
the wage earners of the state, reports 
that the number of operatives in the 
rubber industry was 25.1 per cent less 
in November, 1930, than in November, 
1929, indicating an employment gain of 
8.8 per cent over October, 1930; total 
wages paid weekly, 25.9 per cent, show- 
ing an increase of 4.5 per cent over the 
same month in 1929; but average weekly 
earnings per worker had declined in 
November, 1930, to $26.38, 1.1 per cent 
below those of November, 1929, or as 
compared with $27.55 in October, 1930. 


W. W. Drum, sales and advertising 
manager of the Samson Tire & Rubber 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., is again able 
to resume his duties after being laid up 
in a hospital for a couple of months. 
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Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., finds a very encouraging 
increase in sales thus far this year in 
the Pacific Coast territory, which it 
covers very effectively through branches 
in Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore., and 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles, both 
in California, all under the direction of 
Western Division Manager E. L. Van- 
Deren, whose office is at the Pennsyl- 
vania plant. 


Griffith Rubber Mills, 22nd and Nicolai 
Sts., Portland, Ore., manufacturer of 
rubber covered rolls and mechanical 
rubber specialties, has put an addition 
to its factory to increase production of 
a hard rubber doctor blade for the 
paper making industry, said to be un- 
breakable, and being used in every pulp 
and paper mill on the Pacific Coast, in- 
cluding British Columbia. As the 
volume of business is increasing, im- 
provements are being made and equip- 
ment added in the paper mill roll 
covering departments; and a large east- 
ern roll covering plant has recently been 
licensed to manufacture the Griffith 
patented porous top press roll, and ‘to 
supply it for paper mills in the mid- 
west and Atlantic coast states. A 
patent has just been obtained on the 
Griffith “Grippo” non-slip (rubber-cork- 
fiber composition) pulley, and produc- 
tion of the latter will be steadily in- 
creased. A very encouraging growth 
in general business is reported by the 
company, of which C. R. Griffith is 
president and general manager, and 
U. A. Keppinger, assistant manager and 
purchasing agent. 

Ever Ready Rubber Products Co., 
12th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, 
Calif., of which M. E. Dorman is presi- 
dent, which has expanded considerably 
in the past few years and now vies in 
output with some of the largest eastern 
concerns, is making preparations for 
much growth in business in 1931 and 
intends to bring out several new special- 
ties shortly. The bulk of the fine calen- 
dered stock used by the factory is 
produced by specification by a Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., rubber mill. The products 
include light and heavy aprons, shower 
curtains, sanitary skirts, infants’ rubber 
garments, elastic dress materials, gum 
sheetings, and various rubberized fabrics. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., in January increased its 
employment schedule on an average of 
10 per cent, and production for the 
month was reported very much ahead of 
December. With orders steadily in- 
creasing, the output for February is 
expected to show a much larger total 
than for January. Manager Winings of 
the mechanical goods department of the 
parent Goodyear company in Akron, O., 
was a January visitor at the Los Angeles 
works. F. L. Macy of the local plant 
has been chosen president of the new 
Foremen’s Club of Los Angeles, com- 
posed of some 200 foremen and super- 
visors of labor in various industries. 
General Sales Manager J. K. Hough 
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announces the appointment of C. H. 
Williams as Los Angeles branch man- 
ager, succeeding D. W. Sandford, re- 
cently appointed by the parent Goodyear 
company as Southern Division manager. 
Mr. Williams had been retail sales 
manager for California Goodyear and 
has had nineteen years of Goodyear 
experience. 

Sherbondy Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Calif., has changed its name to Sherco 
Rubber Co. and its officers now are: 
president, E. L. Sherbondy; vice presi- 
dent, Adam Layer; secretary, Geo. A. 
Ledoux; and treasurer, J. A. Ledoux. 
They with O. C. Matheis form the 
directorate. Two large calenders and 
other machinery have lately been added 
to the equipment. The concern has just 
negotiated a contract with one of the 
larger mail order companies for a con- 
siderable quantity of inflatable rubber 
seats, and is preparing to produce a 
large amount of fire and sound-proof 
wall board of a rubber composition de- 
veloped by the company. It also manu- 
factures toilet seats and many _ other 
articles of hard rubber, and reclaims 
practically all the needed material. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. an- 
nounces the appointment in January of F. 
S. Severtzson, manager of the Anaheim, 
Calif., store, as supervisor of the Dunlop 
chain of stores in southern California. 
He succeeds Earl V. Carlson, who had 
been with the Dunlop concern seven 
years. Mr. Severtzson’s office will be 
at 1437 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. It is stated that a considerable 
addition will shortly be made to the 
Dunlop chain of stores in the Pacific 
Coast field. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., accord- 
ing to Vice President and General Man- 
ager S. B. Robertson, has recently 
increased its working force about 25 per 
cent, and production is being gradually 
stepped up. A decided improvement in 
demand for tires was a January feature, 
and the management looks for a brisk 
spring business. General Sales Man- 
ager Frank E. Titus spent the latter 
part of January with officials of the 
parent Goodrich company in Akron, O. 
Emmet E. Show, general manager of 
Goodrich Silvertown Stores, Inc., and 
his assistant, Jack Turnbull, have moved 
their quarters from 1422 S. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif., to the Goodrich 
factory in the latter place. 

Inland Rubber Co., Chicago, IIl., in 
January closed the last of its retail 
stores on the Pacific Coast, 1011 S. 
Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
retail sales in southern California will 
be handled solely by Nelson & Price, 
Inc., who also market Dayton tires, and 
distribution in the remainder of the 
Coast field will be made by jobbers. 
The company, according to Vice Presi- 
dent C P. Turner, is enjoying very good 
business and its factory in Chicago will 
soon be taxed to full capacity. Besides 
Mr. Turner, the other officers are: 
president, M. J. Flynn, formerly Chicago 
city treasurer and now commissioner of 
Cook county, Ill., who is also treasurer, 
and L. M. Mathy, secretary. 


CANADA 


The anticipated reduction in prices of 
mechanical rubber goods has at last 
materialized. Rubber companies have 
desired to adjust prices to do away with 
the necessity of deducting 2 per cent 
from the face of invoices to take care of 
the last two reductions in sales tax. 
This has been done in the new prices, 
and discounts off list prices are now in 
force. Water and steam hose, rubber 
belting, packing, etc., are lower by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. No change 
has been made in garden hose, because 
these prices are adjusted to conditions 
each Fall when booking commences. 

Orders for garden hose have been al- 
most as good as last year. In some sec- 
tions business is not so brisk, owing to 
carry-over stocks. 

Canadian manufacturers of rubber 
household mats in a variety of colors 
and patterns state that these have re- 
ceived considerable attention and sales 
have been of pleasing volume. Recently 
due to lower costs some reductions have 
been made in prices. 

The seven large companies forming 
the Rubber Association of Canada, have 
announced, effective from January 3, 
cuts ranging from 10 to 15 per cent on 
passenger tires, and about 17% per cent 
on tubes. It is stated that the discount 
allowed authorized dealers from the list 
prices has been increased, giving deal- 
crs an opportunity of making a wider 
margin of profit on their sales. Follow- 
ing this announcement department 
stores have brought down prices on 
their own brands of tires. While no 
change has been officially announced on 
“Atlas” tires, being distributed through 
service stations of the Imperial Oil, 
Ltd., it is understood that a reduction 
is expected. 

W. H. Miner, president and general 
manager, Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P. Q., sailed recently on a busi- 
ness trip to England. 





Universal Rubber Mfg. Co., 938-958 
Harrison St., San Francisco, Calif., snak- 
ing a high grade hose, belting, rubber 
covered rolls, and various types of 
molded goods, is one of the few rubber 
concerns on the Coast that during the 
recent depression did not find it neces- 
sary to lay off any workers, despite the 
introduction of a five-day week work- 
ing plan. The prospects for 1931 are 
regarded as very encouraging, and the 
company expects soon to add substan- 
tially to its equipment. The officers are: 
president, Geo. M. Stevens; vice presi- 
dent, J. L. Moore; and _ secretary- 
treasurer, J. V. Filippini. 

United Rubber Corp., 37 Arkansas St., 
San Francisco, Calif., has, according to 
President Herbert King, had a_ very 
satisfactory business during the past 
twelve months and is confident of a 
substantial increase in 1931. The prod- 
ucts are largely hard rubber battery 
cases, and its customers are some of the 
larger automobile manufacturers. The 
other officers besides Mr. King are: 
vice president, Walton R. Smith, and 
secretary-treasurer, S. B. Sargeant. 
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P. E. Boivin, president of the Granby 
Elastic Web Co., Ltd., is now celebrat- 
ing his fourteenth successive year as 
mayor of Granby, P. Q. Each time he 
was elected by acclamation. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., recently erected a mod- 
ern Neon beacon on the top of its fac- 
tory at Hamilton, Ont. From base to 
tip the beacon measures 20 feet, and 
the size of the light source is 6 feet 
high and contains 216 feet of tubing, 
which lights up red. 


Packard Cable Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
283 King St. E., Toronto, Ont., is a 
new Canadian company to manufac- 
ture ignition sets, battery cables, and 
other accessories. The parent company 
is the Packard Electric Co. of Warren, 
O.,, U. S. A. A. W. Tyrell, manager 
of the assembly department at Warren, 
will be in charge of the new plant. 


Everlastik Corp., Chelsea, Mass., U. 
S. A., manufacturer of elastic and ron- 
elastic webbing, will establish a Cana- 
dian branch in Kingston. The corpora- 
tion is purchasing the Cottie Woollen 
Mills building in the eastern end of the 
city. B. T. Martin, president, will come 
to Kingston to open the plant and 
equip it with machinery. Between 100 
and 150 hands will be employed as soon 
as the plant is in working order. Ma- 
chinery now is on the way. The com- 
pany is reputed to be a wealthy concern 
operating seven plants: at Chelsea, 
Lowell, and Brockton, all in Mass.: 
Pawtucket, R. I.; Bayonne, N. J.; Mans- 
field, O.; and Bridgeport, Conn. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., was host 
to several thousand emploves and their 
families at a Yuletide entertainment 
More than 1,500 gifts were distributed 
to the children of employes and ex- 
employes. W. Kerr, president of the 
Recreation Club, and Superintendent 
IX. Harris were in charge of the 
arrangements. 

Jem Rubber Co., Ltd., 3732 Dundas 
St. W., Toronto, Ont., manufacturer 
of rubber balls, dolls, rubber novelties, 
pneumatic mattresses, etc., is reported 
to be planning a $10,000 addition to 
their plant, which will greatly increase 
production and give more expedient 
service. 

British Empire Trade Fair. Forty- 
eight Canadian firms and institutions 
have indicated to the Department of 
Trade & Commerce their intention of 
exhibiting at the British Empire Trade 
lair, to be held in Buenos Aires from 
March 14 to April 27, and opened by 
the Prince of Wales. The rubber in- 
dustry will be represented by exhibits 
by The Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P. Q., and Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


National Shoe Retailers Association. 
At the convention held in the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, January 12 and 
13, the following rubber firms had ex- 
hibits: Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 
both of Toronto; Miner Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Granby; Woodstock Rubber Co., 
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Ltd., Woodstock; Northern Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Guelph; Canadian Goodrich 
Co., Ltd., Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
and Ames Holden McCreaay Rubber 
Co., Ltd., all of Kitchener. 

Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont., has increased its board of direc- 
tors from 5 to 7. It recently incorpor- 
ated with a Dominion charter as a lim- 
ited company with a capital stock con- 
sisting of 5,000, 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred shares of the par value of $100 
each, and 100,000 common shares with- 
out nominal or par value; provided, 
however, that the said common shares 
without nominal or par value may be 
issued and allotted for such considera- 
tion as may be fixed by the board of 
directors but not to exceed $4 per 
share. 

Francis & Vaughan, St. John, N. B., 
will soon be ranked among the cen- 
tenarians. This shoe firm was estab- 
lished in 1834, and it is said that the 
first men’s overshoes produced on this 
continent were made for this concern. 
The order was given to the then re- 
cently organized Canadian Rubber Co., 
predecessor of the present Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd. Previous to that time 
the firm had been importing overshoes 
and rubbers from England. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P. Q., is receiving tenders for an addi- 
tional story to be added to its plant 
on Notre Dame St. East, at a cost of 
$100,000, including equipment. 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. The largest at- 
tendance in years of children and their 
parents was present at the annual 
Christmas tree entertainment provided 
by this firm for its employes and fami- 
lies. Among head office executives in 
attendance were A. E. King, assistant 
general manager; E. C. Martin, general 
sales manager; and D. E. Beynon, fac- 
tory manager. Mr. Martin has an- 
nounced the following changes in the 
Dunlop sales personnel: G. H. Tier- 
nan is now in charge of Vancouver ter- 
ritory, in place of G. H. Clotworthy, 
resigned. J. E. Hallonquist is in charge 
at Calgary, following the promotion of 
H. H. Lewis, former manager, to the 
position of western sales manager. 
Fr. O. Brand is in charge at Saskatoon, 
in place of H. Smith, transferred to the 
Regina branch as manager. S. C. Mit- 
chell, formerly manager at Regina, is 
now manager of Winnipeg division, in 
place of R. McKinnon, resigned. McA. 
Campbell, formerly in charge of manu- 
facturers’ equipment sales at head office, 
now heads the company’s sales in the 
Maritime Provinces, in place of W. H. 
Donovan, who has been made manager 
of the Hamilton division, following the 


resignation of J. J. Patterson. 





Arthur W. Stedman 
ARTHUR W. STEDMAN, who died 

suddenly late in January, was well 
known in the rubber industry. He became 
associated with Geo. A. Alden & Co., crude 
rubber importer, in 1889 and continued as 
an importer or broker until his death. 
His obituary will appear in the forthcom- 
ing issue of this journal. 


OBITUARY 





Ezra D. Davidson 


Sales Engineer of 
Farrel-Birmingham Co. 


ITH deepest regret we announce the 
death of Ezra D. Davidson, sales 
engineer of the Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. After an illness of 
many months he died at his home in Sey- 
mour, Conn., on December 30. His loss 
is widely mourned by all who knew him. 
Mr. Davidson was born in Seymour on 
December 5, 1886. He attended the An- 
sonia schools, but left high school to earn 
his living. He did not, however, cease in 
his efforts to acquire an education, for he 
took courses at the Y. M. C. A. and corre- 
spondence schools. 

His first position, and he was with the 
firm twenty-nine years, was in the employ 
of the Farrel company. His ability won 
for him many promotions to the post he 
held at the time of his death. 

Besides attaining for himself quite a 
reputation as a business man, Mr. Davidson 
was well known too as an athlete. He was 
interested in many sports and was univer- 
sally recognized a “square shooter” in his 
games and in his business dealings. 

Mr. Davidson was a 32nd degree Masor, 
a member of George Washington Lodge, 
F. & A. M.; Mount Vernon Chapter, R. A. 
M.; Union Council, R. & S. M.; Knights 
Templar; and the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. He was also a past patron of 
Martha Washington Chapter, Order of the 
Eastern Star, a member of Eliza A. Macoy 
Lodge, Court of the Amaranth, and An- 
sonia Camp, Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Davidson, furthermore, belonged 
to the A. S. M. E. and the Wepawaug 
Country Club, Milford. 

Surviving him are three daughters, his 
mother, two sisters, and a brother. 

Funeral services were conducted at the 
First Baptist Church on January 2. Burial 
was at Pine Grove Cemetery. Among 
those who attended were executives and 
employes of the Farrel company, members 
of the various fraternal organizations, as 
well as other friends and relatives of the 
deceased. Honorary pallbearers included 
officials of the Farrel company. 
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Veteran Engineer 


FTER a long illness Philip C. Fuller, 

associated with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., for forty-four years, re- 
cently died. He had joined the Goodrich 
company in 1874 as engineer. Gradually 
his duties had decreased until he became 
chief engineer, and he held that position 
when he was pensioned in 1918. 

He was born in Tioga County, N. Y., 
January 22, 1847. Mr. Fuller was a char- 
ter member of the White Anchor Relief 
Society of the Goodrich company and a 
charter member of the Nemo Lodge of Odd 
Fellows. He also was an active church- 
man. 

Two daughters, a son, and a sister sur- 
vive him. He had five grandchildren and 
eight great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at the Park 
United Brethren Church, and interment 
was in Lakewood Cemetery. 





John G. Lane 


OHN GARFIELD (GARRY) LANE, 
treasurer, and assistant to President 
and General Manager C. H. Carlisle, of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. New Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
who died recently, was born at Thornhill, 
Ont., in 1881. He spent five years with 
Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl., and upon re- 
turning to Canada was associated with 
several packing houses in Toronto before 
joining the Goodyear staff on February 1, 
1913. He was appointed assistant treas- 
urer in 1918, treasurer in 1920, and con- 
fidential adviser and assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1926. 


Stanley Doggett 


S he was ascending the steps of the 
Brickchurch Station of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, on December 29, Stanley 
Doggett, president of Stanley Doggett, Inc., 
99 John St., New York, N. Y., fell, a 
victim of a heart attack. He was born in 
England sixty years ago. Quite active was 
he in Masonic circles. 
Mr. Doggett made his home in East 
Orange, N. J. He leaves his widow, two 
sons, and a daughter. 





Gustavus Dalrymple 
USTAVUS DALRYMPLE, 65 years 
old, for more than 30 years a fore- 

man at the plant of the Hamilton Rubber 
Co., Trenton, N. J., died recently at his 
home, 134 Mercer St., Trenton, after a 
lingering illness) He was a member of 
the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics. Surviving are his widow and a 
brother. Interment was in Greenwood 
Cemetery, Trenton. 


John C. Smith 


OHN CRAWFORD SMITH, plant 

engineer of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, passed 
away suddenly at his home recently. For 
the past eleven years he had been an off- 
cial of the Dunlop company and was a 
member of the Professional Engineers’ 
Association of the Province of Ontario. 
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Annual Review—1930 


In its review of 1930 conditions the 
Financial Times of January 2, 1931, writes 
as follows about the tire industry: 

“The motor tire trade also developed in 
this country under the protection of the 
McKenna duties, and competition became 
keener. The India Tire & Rubber Co., an 
English offshoot of an American organiza- 
tion, established a factory at Inchinnan, and 
the British Goodrich company was able 
to increase its common dividend and dis- 
tribute a bonus to preferred shareholders. 
Other foreign concerns opened or extended 
factories in this country, and the possible 
effect on the profits of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company is occasioning anxiety among 
shareholders.” 

Certainly the McKenna duties are prov- 
ing to be not altogether an unmixed bless- 
ing to England, at least as far as the tire 
industry is concerned. Of late more dis- 
cussion of its effects appears in local papers 
than has been the case for some time. As 
far as tire manufacturers are concerned, it 
seems to act as a boomerang, if one is to 
judge by recent news from local rubber 
companies. 

As the Financial Times states, the Good- 
rich company will distribute a bonus to 
holders of preferred shares. This concern 
made net profits of £88,123 during the past 
business year and paid a dividend of 5 per 
cent on common stock against 4 per cent 
the previous year. The report states that 
not only was the working force maintained 
during the year, but that the concern was 
even able to increase the number of em- 
ployes; and with the development in manu- 
facturing bicycle tires, a new departure, at 
the Burton-on-Trent works, recently ac- 
quired, it is hoped to add still further to 
the pay roll. Incidentally, the Chairman 
referred to the fact that the unfavorable 
conditions now prevailing have made com- 
petition in certain products in which the 
company is interested, extremely keen, and 
the tendency is growing to accept orders 
at prices below the economic level; in cer- 
tain cases only the bare costs have been 
covered. 

William E. Duck, managing director of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. factory 
at Brentford, visiting Akron, O., U. S. A. 
reported to local officials an excellent Brit- 
ish Firestone business. Since the plant 
started two years ago, it has been operating 
twenty-four hours a day. Last year 50,000 
square feet of floor space were added. This 
factory, the most modern plant in England, 
has aided in raising the standard of ef- 
ficiency in the tire industry here. 

With big American companies installing 
the latest equipment and following the most 
up-to-date methods, British companies, of 
course, cannot afford to lag behind. Busi- 
ness reports, consequently, show increased 
expenditure for modern equipment, besides 


GREAT BRITAIN 


the introduction of more efficient methods, 
which, however, have led to decreasing the 
number of employes. 

What with the added expense and the 
need for selling at lower prices, the finan- 
cial results for some of the large British 
concerns are not so encouraging as they 
might be, and of course the difficulties are 
aggravated by the world-wide industrial 
depression. Small wonder then that share- 
holders comparing the results of British 
concerns with those of American companies 
in England are anxious. 


Rubber Industry Bill 


A new bill, known as the Rubber Indus- 
try Bill, to aid scientific and industrial re- 
search into the problems connected with 
manufacturing rubber, and to put the Re- 
search Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers, established in 1920, on a 
sound basis, is before the House of Com- 
mons. The bill is similar to one proposed 
a few years ago; but it failed to get be- 
yond a second reading in the House of 
Commons on March 30, 1928. The provi- 
sions of the bill involve contributions by 
all rubber manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland, not ex- 
ceeding 1/25th of a penny per pound in 
respect to all rubber, whether crude rubber 
or latex, used in their manufacturing proc- 
esses. The operation of the bill is limited 
to five years, and the coritributions to an 
annual average of £15,000. 


Institution of the Rubber 
Industry 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry’s 
examinations for the Associateships in Sci- 
ence and Technology were held in London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, on December 
15, 1930. The examiners were A. Healey 
and W. J. S. Naunton for Science, and 
Geo. Lever and R. W. Lunn for General 
Rubber Technology. 

Two sets of questions were given. The 
one for Science included questions on vul- 
canization, compounding and _ ingredients, 
aging, adsorption, plastometers, and trans- 
lation from German and French. The 
other set covered general rubber technology, 
as mill design, recent developments in rub- 
ber manufacture, control of ultra-acceler- 
ators, the use of latex, flooring, reclaims, 
and tubing machines. 

The sixth annual general meeting of the 
Midland Section of the Industry was re- 
cently held in Birmingham when the fol- 
lowing officers were reelected: chairman, 
Dr. Twiss; vice chairman, R. T. Brown; 
honorary secretary, C. D. Law. <A paper 
on “Everyday Inventions in Tires and 
Wheels” was read by W. Bond, develop- 
ment manager of the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd: 


Diploma Regulations 


The aim of the diploma scheme is the 
promotion of efficiency in the ribber in- 
dustry. To meet the conditions of modern 
industry a much higher standard of educa- 
tion is necessary. The 
diploma serves for those already engaged 
in the rubber trade, whether in the labora- 
tory or in the works, as both a guide and 
an incentive to their efforts to gain a better 
understanding of their subject and of the 
possibilities of improvement. 

To the scientific worker the diploma will 
provide a hallmark of technical competence, 
which in the course of time may become 
the recognized qualification for employment 
in the industry. 

Diploma membership, open to men and 
women, is divided into two classes, Asso- 
ciates and Fellows, open only to members 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
of British nationality. The Council, how- 
ever, may upon recommendation of the 
Examinations Board, waive the require- 
ment that candidates must produce evidence 
of British nationality. 


existence of a 


David Moseley & Sons 

Two long-service workers of David 
Moseley & Sons, Ltd., Ardwick, Manches- 
ter, recently received from Oswald G. 
Moseley a gold watch and substantial check. 
They are Joseph Stonewall Holbrook, elec- 
trician, who during his fifty-year service 
with the firm ran the first electric dynamo 
ever installed for the purpose of lighting 
works in Manchester; and Thomas Hope, 
of the Hose Department, who also has 
spent 50 years in the employ of the firm, 
and made the first cycle tube for the 
original pneumatic tire under the late Mr. 
J. B. Dunlop’s patent. 


Shoek Absorbing Wheel 


A shock absorbing flywheel, intended to 
reduce noise and shocks imparted to auto- 
mobile transmissions, has been inyented by 
Thomas Henry Barton, a director of Bar- 
ton Transport, Ltd. According to Com- 
mercial Motor the flywheel consists of a 
heavy external rim independent of the cen- 
tral portion of the hub, which is connected 
with the crankshaft as usual. Between the 
hub and the rim is a cushioning ring; the 
drive for the transmission is taken from 
the rim of the flywheel. Mounted on the 
hub is a resilient ring about two inches 
thick, which may be made of rubber, either 
solid or reenforced, so that it can be in- 
flated. To maintain vertical alinement of 
the parts, side plates are fitted over the 
tubber to enclose it, overlapping rim and 
hub. The plates are secured to the rim by 
means of screws or bolts carried through 
both plates and the resilient ring which they 
enclose. This arrangement permits relative 
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circumferential movement in accordance 
with the flexibility of the rubber. The rim 
lags and accelerates on the firing and the 
compression strokes respectively, thus im- 
parting smooth running to the engine. 


Redfern’s Rubber Works 

Redfern’s Rubber Works, Hyde Cheshire, 
has informed loanholders of its intention to 
repay all with interest accrued on 
December 31, last. It is further stated that 
the directors have been very reluctant to 
return investments which have constituted 
a recognized item in the company’s finance 
years. -\t December 31, 1925, 
loans and interest stood at £10,457; re- 
totaled £24,266. During 1929 the 
assets were revalued, and the difference 
from 1928 written off out of capital reserve. 

The firm manufactures rubber heels and 
soles, household and advertising. mats and 
utilities, novelties, flooring, ebonite and 
mechanical rubber goods. 


loans 


for many 


serves 





GERMANY 
Company News 

The Mannheimer Gummi-und Asbest- 
fabrik A.G., Mannheim, reorganization 
has been settled. The asbestos factory has 
been sold to the Deutsche Asbestwerke in 
Berlin for about 467,000 marks. Next it 
is proposed to reduce the capital to 120,000 
marks and then to raise it again to 400,000 
marks. The new shareholders, consisting 
of the banks which have participated in 
the affair and the chief creditors, will take 
over the new capital, but with the stipula- 
tion that creditors forego 50 per cent of 
their claims and that further capital will 
he provided from the sale of a part of the 
grounds. Claims up to 200 marks will be 
settled in full; the other claims will be 
paid on the basis of 50 per cent, to be 
divided into five installments, the last of 
which will be due on October 1, 1931. 


The Vulkan Gummiwarenfabrik Weiss 
& Baessler A.G., Leipzig, 1930 report 
indicates that sales were maintained at the 
same level as in the previous year, while 
costs show a slight reduction. The value 
of sales, however, fell somewhat, owing 
in part to severe price cutting. After con- 
siderable sums had been written off, a net 
protit remained sufficient to provide a 10 
per cent dividend. 

The Pepege Deutsche Gummiwerke 
A.G., Marienburg, is to raise its capital 
irom 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 marks. The 
sales have been growing; and the company, 
which specializes in rubber footwear for 
women, employs 750 persons. During 1930 
the factory was operated to capacity, and 
better financial results are expected than 
in the preceding year, when a loss of 65,- 
936 marks was disclosed. 

The A. G. Metzeler & Co., working 
with a capital of 3,000,000 marks, closes 
its business year with a profit of 19,079 
marks, against 50,971 marks. To this is to 
be added a carry forward of 42,646 marks. 
As in the year before, 15,000 marks will 
be put to reserve, and the remainder car- 
ried forward. No dividend will be de- 
clared. 


1929 Tire Industry 


The Government Bureau of Statistics 
has issued details concerning the 1929 tire 
industry in Germany. During the year 
tire output decreased considerably ; never- 
theless the value for the year showed a 
slight increase when compared with the 
preceding year, the figures having been 
207,141,000 marks in 1929 against 204,- 
000,000 marks in 1928. 

There were 21 factories which on January 
1, 1929, employed 9,151 persons; on April 
1, 9,953; on July 1, 9,116; and on October 
1, 7,762 persons. The maximum, in April, 
was 400 less than in 1928; and as the year 
advanced, the difference became greater, 
until in October only 7,760 persons were 
employed against 9,000 in October of the 
preceding year. In all, about 19,000,000 
marks were paid out in wages and salaries 
in 1929; while the working hours amounted 
to nearly 18,000,000. 

Raw materials and semi-finished goods, 
value 114,868,000 marks, were used by the 
tire factories against about 105,000,000 
marks in 1928, and this in spite of the 
fact that rubber was considerably cheaper 
in 1929. About 50 per cent of the amount 
spent for raw materials went for raw rub- 
ber, 29 per cent for fabrics, 13 per cent 
for chemicals and other materials, 3 per 
cent for reclaim, and the rest for steel 
rims and other metal parts. 

GERMAN TIRE PRODUCTION AND SALES 

Sales 


— nea 
Production Germany Abroad 





Number Number Number 
Pneumatic Tires 
for Passenger 
and Delivery 
Cars 
Se) ee 1,552,063 1,198,103 241,671 
i ee 1,394,3 137,173 200,426 
Tires for Trucks 
and Busses 
Giart Pneu- 
matics 
COMER: <x o0ax 173,361 105,041 56,100 
pn ee 177,211 96,775 51,654 
Elastic (Cushion) 
Tires with Steel 
Rims ; 186,125 152,850 5,560 
Solid Tires with 
Steel Rims. 9,320 21,979 5,157 
Tires for Trac- 
tors and Light 
Trucks 
Pneumatics (In- 
cluding Air- 
plane Tires) 
Covers ... 5,674 6,671 
Tuhes ... 9,308 7,563 
Solid Tires with 
Steel Rims. 44,057 40,278 
Motorcycle Tires 
Covers 691,231 685,487 8,743 
TUDES <né0s0s FOAAZ2 693,612 21,489 
Cycle Tires 
Covers .11,045,954 1,100,766 
Tubes .. .16,767,498 388, 2,528,882 
Tube-tires 108,058 105,597 6,683 
Marks 
Total value of the output 207,141,000 


207,478,000 
176,062,000 
31,416,000 


In comparing these results with those 
last year it is noted that there has been 
an increase in output of all automobile 
tires, with the exception of plain solid 
tires. The increase in pneumatic tires for 
private and delivery cars was 14 per cent 
for covers and 7 per cent for tubes. Cov- 
ers for giant pneumatics increased 35 per 
cent and tubes 47 per cent; cushion tires 
advanced 21 per cent. Tires for tractors, 
etc., also showed a considerable gain. 

On the other hand production of tires 
and tubes for motorcycles experienced a 
setback. Whereas in 1928 output ad- 


Total value of sales 
Sold in Germany 
Exported 
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vanced sharply—the increase over 1927 
had been 72 per cent as to covers and 84 
per cent as to tubes—in the year under 
discussion the output of covers dropped 
9 per cent and that of tubes 13 per cent. 
Cycle tire production also declined, the 
difference being 5 per cent in the case of 
covers, 10 per cent for tubes, and 37 per 
cent for tube-tires. 

The value of total sales during 1929 de- 
clined by 8,000,000 marks. This setback 
is in part due to a smaller sales volume, 
and in part to the lower value of goods 
during the year. The number of pneu- 
matic tires for automotive vehicles, exclud- 
ing motorcycles, sold during the year 
showed an increase, but sales of all other 
tires declined slightly. 

Finally it is interesting to note that the 
value of the exports of German tires again 
showed an increase, and that whereas 
these represented 9.5 per cent of the total 
sales in 1928, they formed 15.1 per cent 
in 1929. 





EUROPEAN NOTES 
Rubber Sole Crepe 


An invention of Van der Schuyt, Amster- 
dam, Holland, refers to a method of produc- 
ing rubber sole crepe. The latex, sprayed 
extremely fine by a number of small 
sprayers arranged opposite each other in a 
long, narrow, heated tunnel, is caught up on 
a conveying device moving through the 
tunnel under the sprayers so that a uniform 
layer of sufficient thickness for soling pur- 
poses is obtained. At the same time bits of 
cork, felt, leather, or other anti-skid material 
are uniformly added mechanically. The 
thickness of the layer can be regulated by 
modifying the construction, capacity, posi- 
tion, and number of the sprayers or by 
changing the speed of the conveying device. 


Chondrilla Rubber 


In collaboration with other members of 
the Biochemical Laboratory of the Soviet 
Rubber Trust, Sergius Ivanow describes in 
Kautschuk, of November and December, 
1930, certain rubber plants of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Over 150 plants were examined, and 
the material used consisted either cf the 
parts of plants or coagulated latex, either 
in liquid state or in lumps that had coagu- 
lated about the rodts of the Chondrilla 
plant. The plants came from the southern 
portion of Soviet Russia and from Minsk, 
Siberia and the neighborhood of Moscow. 

The object of the research work was to 
discover plants yielding sufficient rubber 
and also to compare the rubber of Soviet 
Russia with those of tropical countries. 

Of all the plants examined, the Chon- 
drilla is the most important source of rub- 
ber. It is also the only plant in which the 
latex forms in lumps on the roots. The 
lower part of the stem under the ground 
is subject to insect bites, and the issuing 
latex forms aggregations of sand, rubber, 
and resin called “Napliwi’; the amount of 
rubber is about 2 per cent. This ratio can 
be raised to over 8 per cent if the sand is 
removed on the spot either by pounding or 
by washing. 

Besides the Napliwi formed underground, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Report on Native Rubber 

The fifth report on native rubber, cover- 
ing the first half of 1930, was recently pub- 
lished in Korte Beritchten. After reviewing 


, the May tapping holiday, the report gives 


the result of an official inquiry into the 
attitude of the native planters on voluntary 
restriction of production during May. It 
appeared that on the whole the owners ot 
larger holdings who depend on coolies to do 
their tapping were not averse to the plan, 
particularly in Tapanoeli and South and 
East Borneo, for the reason that owing to 
the low prices of rubber they could not 
obtain enough coolies to tap the whole of 
their plantations. Participation in restric- 
tion measures, therefore, would not mean 
much of a sacrifice for these owners. 

On the other hand the majority of small 
holders, who generally do their own tapping 
and own the greater part of the native 
rubber area, would not restrict. These 
small holders, while devoting themselves to 
the raising of food crops or the collection of 
forest products, regard rubber as a necessity 
which helps to buy clothing, pay taxes and, 
also, in some cases, to supplement the food 
budget. Hence the May tapping holiday 
was adhered to only by a section of the 
owners of the larger plantations and possi- 
bly by an insignificant number of small 
holders. 

Now that the Governments of the Dutch 
East Indies and Malaya have decided to 
let matters take their natural course, the 
question arises as to what may be expected 
trom native production in the interim while 
rubber rights itself. 

Figures for the first seven months of 1930 
compared with those for the corresponding 
period of 1929 show a decline in native 
exports amounting to about 10 per cent. 
However, as is pointed out, until the end of 
April, the exports for 1930 were on the 
same level as for 1929, and the decrease did 
not start until May. But this falling off of 
native exports cannot be ascribed to the 
May tapping holiday, it is rather a direct 
result of the cessation of tapping due to the 
low rubber prices. 

The declines of June, July, and August 
may be partly due to the fact that these are 
harvest months, and the natives consequent- 
ly could not give so much time to tapping. 
Yet the stopping of tapping by many larger 
holdings is in part compensated for by in- 
creased tapping by the small holder who 
has begun to tap the young areas planted in 
1624 and 1925, which are now mature. 

The question regarding the price of rub- 
ber that will cause the natives to cease 
tapping altogether, has come up repeatedly. 
At one time $0.20 a pound was the figure. 
The present report considers that the criti- 
cal price for the natives would be 12 guilder 
cents or about 90.045 for standard grades. 
In July, 1930, when the rate for standard 
was about $0.11 per pound (28% guilder 


cents) wet native rubber brought from 2 


to 4 cents a pound (5 to 10 guilder cents), 
which might have been thought low enough ; 
nevertheless native shipments continued, at 
a reduced rate to be sure, but. still in 
sufficient quantity to be a factor on the 
market. 

At the time the report was written, Sep- 
tember 12, 1930, the price was about $0.08 
per pound, for standard quality; so it may 
be assumed that on the above basis of prices 
native rubber in the less favorably situated 
regions in the interior has now become 
valueless. It is suggested that if rubber 
continues to fall in price, increasing areas 
will meet the same fate until at a price of 12 
guilder cents ($0.045) per pound for stand- 
ard grades the greater part of the native 
rubber areas will have to stop producing. 

It is not amiss to point out that by that 
time most of the European estates will have 
met the same fate. 

The report concludes by stating that 
while difficulties may arise here and there 
should the natives suddenly find their extra 
income cut off because of a collapse of the 
rubber market, these will not prove so seri- 
ous as might be expected for the reason 
that the gradual sinking of the rubber price 
has caused a greater number of natives to 
give more attention to the cultivation ot 
their food crops. If the worst comes to 
the worst, therefore, the native will have 
to fall back entirely on his food crops for 
his support. 


Soekaboemi Planters’ 
Association 


At a recent meeting of the Soekaboemi 
and Planters’ Association at Tasikmalaja, 
when a “circle,”’ known as Kring Tasik- 
malaja, was formed, there was an interest- 
ing exchange of views on a number of 
planting topics in which planters and mem- 
bers of the Experiment Station participated. 

Upon the request of a planter, Dr. Gand- 
rup spoke on the merits of a system of tap 
ping in which two adjacent panels separated 
by a narrow vertical strip of bark were 
tapped at one time. Dr. Gandrup explained 
that the moisture from the soil taken up by 
the tree, travels through the wood to the 
leaves where it is converted into material 
required for forming new parts and _ that 
excess moisture goes down again through 
the bark. It might be assumed, therefore. 
that leaving a strip of bark untapped 
between two panels, would benefit the tree 
in its functions and consequently the yield. 
The descending sap, however, travels 
chiefly through that part of the bark next 
to the cambium and not so much through 
the external layers of bark. The part next 
to the cambium is spared, when tapping is 
good, to prevent tanping wounds; so it 
follows that the flowing of sap takes place 
in any event although to a lesser extent. 


The speaker also reminded his audience 
that in 1913 A. W. K. de Jong, at the time 
connected with the Department of Agricul- 
ture carried out some experiments in con- 
nection with this same question, and he 
actually obtained an increase in yield 
amounting to 20 per cent. 

After this talk a planter asked why experi- 
ments had been stopped; some of those 
present stated that the increased withdrawal 
of latex resulted in a good deal of brown 
bast. Present experiments have not been in 
progress for a sufficiently long time to en- 
able the giving of an opinion as to whether 
the increased withdrawal of latex injures 
the tree or whether the strip left untapped 
between the panels helps the tree to give 
greater yields without harming it. 

The discussion then turned to other 
methods of economizing. One planter 
saved 100 guilders a month by persuading 
his coolies to bring their latex to the factory 
themselves; another has crepe rolled once 
in three days, so that the workers operating 
these machines can be used in the drying 
shed, and for sorting on the other two days. 
To follow this plan successfully the latex 
is diluted to 10 per cent, so that the coagu- 
lum remains soft; it is kept under water. 

Yet another pointed out that tapping 
costs could be reduced by extending the 
tapping cut to ™% the circumference. A 
discussion about soil preservation by means 
of leguminous covers led to a planter stat- 
ing that he had much success on bad soil 
where it was difficult to establish a cover, 
by sowing seed in small baskets filled with 
ashes and earth and later burying them. 


Remilling Factories 


Official data show that in 1929, 42 re- 
milling factories were in operation in the 
Dutch East Indies, with a total of 199 
machines capable of producing 50,192 metric 
tons of rubber a year. The actual output 
of these mills is far below this figure al- 
though it showed a considerable increase 
as compared with 1928 and 1927, the respec- 
tive figures having been 20,343 metric tons, 
12,717 tons, and 10,075 tons. 

The number of mills actually working 
varied from a low of 25 in November to a 
high of 35 in March. Details for 1929 are: 

Num- Num- 


ber ber Pro- 
Fac- Ma- Capacity duction 
District tories chines Tons Tons 
Atjeh and 
Fast Coast 
Sumatra .. 1 6 80 112 
Riouw and 
Palembang. 5 46 12 656 2.748 
Djambi ..... 5 21 16,000 4.941 
Tapanoeli and 
West Coast 
Sumatra .. 8&8 44° 4,165 1,700 
West Borneo. 11 26 7.887¢ 3,818 
South Borneo 12 78 9,405 7,024 
42 199 50,193 20,343 


*Number of machines not known in one fae- 
tory. t Number of machines not known in six 
factories. t Capacity of three factories not known. 
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The Netherlands East Indian Plant- 
ers’ Bond has been founded at a meet- 
ing at Bandoeng, Java, on October 16, 
1930. The Bond is to take care of the 
general and personal interests of Euro- 
pean planters and their equals of other 
nationalities. It aims to promote a good 
understanding between planters, to 
study and, if needed, to improve rela- 
tions between employers and planters, to 
advise members regarding the work of 
planters and labor laws, to cooperate with 
existing organizations, and, where neces- 
sary, to attempt to improve labor conditions 
and laws regarding work in plantations. 

The Rubber Experiment Station an- 
nounced that the London firm of Johnson & 
Johnson had sent it a sample of rubberized 
tape suggesting its use for bandaging bud 
grafts. Suitable experiments were carried 
out and resulted in a higher percentage of 
successes being obtained when such tape, 
one-inch wide, was used instead of the cus- 
tomary banana fiber. Tape two inches wide 
gave poor results. 


SOUTH INDIA 


H. Ashplant, author of the latex tube 
bore theory, whereby the yielding capacity 
of trees while in the nursery stage may 
be determined, has sent a reply to his 
critics, which has been published in the 
Planters’ Chronicle. The following is a 
quotation from this letter: 

“The tube bore theory is merely going 
through the healthy process of criticism 
and investigation by other scientists, which 
is the lot of every new idea to science 
It will be modified, as all new theories are 
bound to be, by later workers, but that 
latex tube bore as an important factor in 
latex yield will ever be displaced, or the 
main props of the theory overthrown, 1s 
simply inconceivable. The investigations 
of Frey Wissling, far from attacking the 
tube bore theory, actually support it.” 

The choice of budding or tube bore se- 
lection depends upon local circumstances. 
Mr. Ashplant states and further points out 
that when he published his theory, there 
were no really proven bud mothers of local 
origin available outside the Dutch East 
Indies. Consequently a method of eliminat- 
ing the duds, such as worked out by him, 
was more dependable than budding with 
frequently brown-bast tainted stock. 

If the scientific critics, who to refute his 
theory have become such enthusiasts for 
budding, had shown more courage and fore- 
sight years ago when budding was un- 
popular, the rubber industry might not 
have reached its present impasse, he 
asserts, reminding readers that up to four 
years ago he was the only scientist in 
British planting circles who foresaw the 
possibilities of budding and urged it on 
planters, and that it had been his idea to 
prune bud mothers, thus making budding 
practicable in India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Had there been greater interest in bud- 
ding five or ten years sooner, instead of 
with the first serious set-back in prices, 
and had there consequently been large 
highly selected plantations capable of yield- 
ing 700 to 800 pounds per acre by 1919, 
much of the native area would never have 
been planted. 





MALAYA 


Rubber Paving 


The Kinta Rubber Works, Ipoh, 
manufactures tires, matting, paving tiles, 
rubber hose, etc., and a correspondent 
of the Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal 
states that the factory also produces 
heavy rubber paving slabs 34-inch 
thick, three feet wide, and up to 100 
feet long. The price is 25 cents (Straits 
currency) a pound. Since rubber has 
now fallen to 12 cents a pound, it is 
suggested that it is high time for the 
government to take a hand in rubber 
road research work and to give the 
slabs a try-out as paving material. 

“A well-made macadam road,” says 
the writer, “is usually tarred every two 
or three years. For an experiment I 
would suggest laying down on top of 
a newly made section of road, where 
the traffic is very heavy, 5 rows of rub- 
ber slabs *%4-inch by three feet by 30 
feet, or the width of the road. The 
joints between each slab can be filled 
with hot asphalt, the outside edge to 
be made up with chippings and asphalt 
rolled in.” 

The journal in question took up the 
suggestion with a well-known Perak 
resident who has done some experi- 
mental work in rubber, and who stated 
that the weight of the slabs used in 20- 
foot lengths would eliminate creeping: 
while adherence to the hard road base 
would be solved in the same way. 





Labor Problems 


As a result of estate economies, many 
coolies are being dismissed. During the 
month of October, 1930, alone, the 
Controller of Labor stated that 22,692 
adults and 6,101 minors had left Malaya 
for India, while during the same month 
only 36 adults, 4 minors, and one infant 
arrived here from India. 

It is freely predicted that estates will 
regret having dismissed large numbers 
of expensively recruited coolies. But 
the answer is that planters cannot af- 
ford to continue losing money when it 
is not known how long the present 
slump may continue, and the need at 
present to economize is pressing. If it 
comes to a choice, companies appear to 
prefer making sure of the present, leav- 
ing the future to take care of itself. 
Incidentally, planters have been playing 
safe and have let the least efficient 
coolies go, retaining their best tappers. 

Mention must be made of a report to 
the effect that a certain estate required 
some tappers recently and could not ob- 
tain a single one in the district in which 
it was located. 

Meantime, owing to the increased 
work and expenditure of the Indian 
Immigration Committee in repatriating 
coolies, the rates to be paid by em- 
ployers to the committee have been 
raised from 36 cents for a man and 
nothing for a woman, to 90 cents for a 
man and 36 cents for a woman, for the 
first quarter of 1931. So that the em- 
ployer has to pay an extra 54 cents for 
a man who works the entire 72 working 
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days of the first quarter, and 36 cents 
for a woman. In addition the employer 
has to pay $1 (Straits currency) to the 
committee for each laborer engaged dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1931, unless the 
laborer has come to Malaya of his own 
free will and has not been assisted by 
the Indian Immigration Committee. 


Company Notes 

The Kuala-Nal Kelantan Rubber Co. 
proposed to increase its capital to £70,- 
000 by creating 100,000 shares of 2s. 
each. This necessity is caused by the 
decline of rubber to 4d. per pound, fol- 
lowed by the exhaustion of reserve 
funds, which had to be utilized in re- 
pairing flood damage. 

Although the company is free of debt, 
it is essential that new working capital 
be provided; otherwise the estates will 
have to be practically abandoned. The 
full crop is about 600,000 pounds, but 
by leaving the poorer areas untapped 
this will be brought to 450,000 pounds, 
which can be produced at an f.o.b. cost 
of 13 cents, or 354d. per pound. Sal- 
aries and wages have been cut to the 
limit, and directors are accepting a 50 
per cent cut in their fees. 

The Tanjong Malim Rubber Co., 
Ltd., had a record crop during the year, 
despite the fact that it stopped tapping 
in May, while the cost of production 
was the lowest on record, and actually 
one-third the costs of ten years ago. 
The total output was sold at an aver- 
age price of 8d. per pound; one-fifth of 
the production was sold forward at 
nearly ls. per pound. A dividend of 5 
per cent was declared against 10 per 
cent the year before. 





European Notes 
(Continued from page 88) 


similar aggregations, but without sand, are 
found on the upper stems of the Chondrilla. 
The rubber content is about 13 per cent and 
sometimes 18.12 per cent. The ratio of 
resin to rubber in both types of Napliwi 
ranges from 3 : 1 to 6 : 1; in one instance 
the ratio was 0.64 : 1. Other plants, 
Euphorbia rigida and Euphorbia lucida 
have a good rubber content, but the rubber 
is difficult and expensive to collect. 





Poland. It seems that the insulated wire 
manufacturers of Poland have formed a 
Centrai Selling Bureau for Electric 
Wires, to reduce costs, insure that the 
firms concerned will as far as possible 
be equally occupied, and finally combat 
foreign competition by making importa- 
tion impossible. The firms are: Cable 
and Wire Works, Bendzin; Kabel 
Polski, T. A. Bromberg; Zahm, Stach 
& Co., Dziedzice; Kabelfabrik, Cracow; 
Polish Cable Factory and Copper Roll- 
ing Mills, Polish Skoda Works, and 
Cable Industry Co., all of Warsaw. 


Latvia. A new commercial treaty be- 
tween Latvia and Lithuania provides 
that rubber goods manufactured in 
Latvia may enter Lithuania on a re- 
duced rate of import duty. 
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Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs 














Machinery 
United States 


1,782,658.* Combination Machine. This 
machine functions to feed, cut, and 
measure raw tube stock prior to roll- 
ing on mandrels for the vulcanizing 
operation. The mechanism intermit- 
tently feeds a predetermined length 
of stock up to and between the blades 
of a shear. The severed stock is run 
out onto a_ horizontal conveyer, 
which serves as a work table for roll- 
ing the stock onto the mandrels. A. 
R. Krause and A. C. Hirsch, assignors 
to Gillette Rubber Co., all of Eau 
Claire, Wis. 


,782,798.* Mold Opener. A device for 

forcing apart by mechanical power the 
sections of molds employed in the 
vulcanizing of tires. A hand con- 
trolled device is also provided for easy 
and quick positioning of the opener 
with relation to the mold. ie 
Wilson and H. E. Waner, both of 
Akron, O., assignors to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y 


,783,263.* Calender. A multiple roll 
calender adapted to coating both sides 
of a fabric with a layer of rubber 
sheeted from two banks of gum. C. 
L. Schnuck, New Haven, assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, both in 
Conn. 


,783,435.* Inner Tube Apparatus. A 
hollow ring-shaped mold consisting 
of two halves for forming inner tubes 
from rubber dispersions. P. Klein, 
Budapest, Hungary, and A. Szegvari, 
assignors to American Anode, Inc., 
both of Akron, O. 


,784,623.* Tube or Tire Molding Ap- 

paratus. This device is designed to 
mold and cure rubber tubes or tires 
semi-automatically and with increased 
economy over ordinary means for 
such purposes. W. L. Fairchild, New 
York: N.Y 


*Pictured in group illustration. 


_ 


—" 


— 
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1,784,780.* Vulcanizing Press. This 
press is suitable for molding and vul- 
canizing rubber in sheet form onto 
sheet metal such as running boards 
for automobiles. B. Bronson, Lake- 
wood, assignor to Ohio Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, both in O 

1,785,081.* Coating Textiles. The 
drawing shows diagrammatically a 
calender and auxiliary apparatus for 
forming rubber coated textile sheets 
having a coating of a on the 
surface of the rubber. H. R. Haertel, 
Wrentham, assignor to T. H Dumper, 
trustee, Newton, both in Mass. 

1,785,657.* Pneumatic Tire. A_varia- 
tion of flat band tire building in 
which a drum is used, the edges of 
which extend axially outward. W. E. 
Shively, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O 

1,785,671.* Rimming Press. This in- 
vention provides means for rim press- 
ing automobile tire casings without 
wrinkling the airbag during its infla- 
tion. W. H. Campbell, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, 

1,785,690.* Cord Tester. This machine 
may be employed approximately to 
establish conditions of test such as 
those that exist in a tire during its 
operation. T. B. Buffum, assignor to 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O. 

1,783,281. Valve. J. H. Cox, Newton, 
Mass., assignor to Mechanical Rub- 
ber Co., Cleveland, O. 

1,783,894. Vulcanizing Appliance. J. D. 
Voss, Oakleigh, near Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

1,783,113. Plastic Dividing Apparatus. 
S. Schiff, assignor to J. H. Day Co., 
both of Cincinnati, O. 

1,784,960. Collapsible Core. B. De 
Mattia, Clifton, N. J., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 

1,785,083 and 1,785,084. Varnishing 
Machine. H. R. Haertel, Wrentham, 
assignor to T. H. Dumper, trustee, 
Newton, both in Mass. 
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1,785,314. Hose Mender. S. R. Kelly, 
Gem, Idaho. 

1,785,659. Tire Builder. W. C. State, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,785,683. Braiding Machine. G. D. 
Mallory, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


306,319. Band Cutter. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., assignee of W. C. Stevens, 
Uniontown, ©; Uz S.A. 

306,320. Vulcanizer. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., — of R. W. Brown, 
Akron, O., U. 

306,321. canes raniiien System. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., assignee of 
R. W. Brown, Akron, O., U. S. A. 

306,330. Removing Stock from Mills. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of W. E. MacMonagle, both 
of Akron, O:,. U. S. A. 

306,331. Belt Machine. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. H. 
Gerstenslager, both of Akron, O., 
U.S. A; 

306,334. Hollow Article Device. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
W. H. Campbell, both of Akron, O., 
Wea Ae 

306,335. Forming Strips from Latex. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee of C. R. Park, both of Akron, 
O; UU. Se Ai 


United Kingdom 


335,304. Vulcanizing Core. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and T. 
Norcross, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

335,657. Web Feeding Device. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and H. 
Willshaw, Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

335,691. Tire Casing Builder. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, H. Will- 
shaw, W. A. Cowles, and H. Smith, 
all of Fort Dunlop, Birmingham, and 
F. Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 

336,226. Top-Boot Machine. A. E. 
Melhuish, London. (Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass., U. S. A.) 


Germany 


513,887. Cutting Machine. Chas. 
Macintosh & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
England. Represented by R. and 
M. M. Wirth, C. Weihe, and H. 
Weil, all of Frankfurt a. Main, and 
T. R. Koehnhorn, Berlin S. W. 11. 

513,934. Tire Repair Vulcanizer. M. 
Szurau, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

Designs 

1,147,269. Vulcanizing Apparatus. E. 
Mollmann, Barmen. 

1,147,981. Machine for Molded Goods. 
T. Melz, Hannover. 

1,148,353. Tire Vulcanizer. 
meyer, Brink vor Hannover. 

1,148,357. Steam Kettle for Vulcanizing 
Tires. F. Niemeyer, Brink vor Han- 
nover. 


F. Nie- 
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France 
693,048. Belting Vulcanizer. G. Siempel- 
kamp et Cie. 


Process 

United States 
1,782,536. Edge-Coating Fabricated 
Roofing Elements. L. Kirschbraun, 


Leonia, N. J., assignor by mesne as- 
signments, to Patent & Licensing 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 

1,784,118. Marking Tires. WV. as. 
Smithers, Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


306,089. Aqueous Rubber Dispersion. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N. W. 1, assignee of E. A. Murphy, 
R. G. James, and D. F. Twiss, all of 
Birmingham, Warwick, England. 

306,259 and 306,260. Electrodeposition 
of Rubber. W. A. Williams, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

306,563. Aqueous Rubber Dispersion. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. London, 
N. W. 1, assignee of G. W. Trobridge 
and E. A. Murphy, both of Birming- 
ham, all in England. 

306,823. Template Manufacture. Dr. 
Dorogi Es Tarsa Gummigyar R. T., 
Budapest-Albertfalva, assignee of half 
interest of I. and L. Dorogi, both of 
Budapest, all in Hungary. 


United Kingdom 


335,612. Ornamenting Rubber. Liver- 
pool Rubber Co., Ltd, and G. 
Thorne, both of Walton, Liverpool. 

336,031. Galosh Manufacture. H.C. L. 


Dunker, Hélsingborg, Sweden. 

336,076. Forming Joints in Airtubes. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and G. R. Mead, Fort Dunlop, Bir- 
mingham. 


336,292. Attaching Rubber to Ma- 
terials. B. O. and M. Warwick, 
(trading as Warwick’s Time Stamp 


Co.), both of London. 
336,298. Connecting Uppers to Insoles. 


J. W. Radburne and A. Patteson, 
both of Rushden, Northamptonshire. 
Germany 
513,818. Making Cogged Belts. R. 


Roderwald, Berlin-Grunewald. 


Franee 


691,568. Crepe-Soled Footwear. M. 
Baze. ; 
692,585. Soles. J. Thiberville. 





Chemieal 
United States 


1,782,693. Composition. S. P. Miller, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to Barrett 
Co., a corporation of N. 


1.782713. Accelerator. H. O. Chute, 
New York, N. Y. 
1,782,842. Accelerator. C. J. T. Cron- 


shaw and W. J. S. Naunton, assign- 
ors to British Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., 
all of Manchester, England. 
,783,057. Latex 
Schuster and H. Hopff, both of Lud- 
wigshafen-on-Rhine, assignors to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G., Frankfort a. M., 
all in Germany. 
1,783,167. Composition. H. A. Bruson, 
Germantown, Pa., assignor to Resin- 


— 


Preservation. K. 


ous Products & Chemical Co., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

1,783,216. Accelerator. M. Bogemann, 
Elberfeld, and H. Friedrich, Weis- 
dorf-on-Rhine, assignors to I. G. Far- 
benindustrie A.G., Frankfort a. M., all 
in Germany. 

784,070. Composition. [. H. 
Chillicothe, O. 

.784,498. Accelerator. \V. Scott, Nitro, 
W. Va., assignor to Rubber Service 
laboratories Co., Akron, O. 

1,784,523. Latex Rubberizing. 
kinson, New York, N. Y. 


Moss, 


—_ 


EF. Hop- 


1,784,703. Accelerator. H. A. Morton, 
Akron, O. 
1,784,740. Adhesive. G. S. Mathey, 


Johnson & 
both in 


assignor to 
Brunswick, 


Elizabeth, 
Johnson, New 


784,838. Age-Resister. P. C. Jones, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
785,082 and 1,785,085. Rubber Process. 


— 


H. R. Haertel, Wrentham, assignor 
to T. H. Dumper, trustee, Newton, 
both in Mass. 
1,785,367. Composition. C. H. Siever, 
Oak Park, III. 
1.785.656. Accelerator. L. 1b. Sebrell 


and J. Teppema, assignors to Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., all of Akron, 
QO. 

Treatment for Liners. P. 
Los Angeles, Calif., assignor 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


—_ 


785,667. 
Beebe, 
to Goodvear 
\kron, O. 

785,692. Antioxidant. A. M. Clifford, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


306,163. Reconditioning Old Rubber. 
C, C. Jackson, Melbourne, assignee 
of A. W. Morton, Balaclava, both in 


Victoria, Australia. 

306,332. Antioxidant. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. W. Clif 
ford, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


306,539, 306,541 and 306,542. Coating 
Composition. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 


C. M. A. Stine and C. Coolidge, both 
of Wilmington, Del.. U. S. A. 

306,540 and 306,543. Coating Composi- 
tion. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of C. M. A. 
Stine, Wilmington, Del., U. S, A. 


United Kingdom 


335,271. Aqueous Emulsion Coatings. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; 
D. F. Twiss, G. W. Trobridge, and 


\W. G. Gorham, all of Fort Dunlop, 
3irmingham. 


335,559. Waterproof Composition. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London; D. F. 
Twiss and W. G. Gorham, all of Fort 
Dunlop, Birmingham. 


335,597. Rubber Dispersions. L. Mel- 
lersh-Jackson, London. (Naugatuck 
Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
U. S. A.) 


335,616. Synthetic Rubber. A. Carp- 
mael, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 


335,621. Treating Latex. Soc. Italiana 
Pirelli, Milan, Italy. 

335,775. Composition. E. Haver, West- 
phalia, Germany. 
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335,912. Coloring Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 

335,966. Purifying Gutta Percha. W. S. 
Smith, Devon; H. j. Garnett, Seven- 
oaks; and J. N. Dean, Orpington, 
both in Kent. 

335,970. Vulcanizing Synthetic Rubber. 
A, Carpmael, London. (1. G. Farben- 
industrie A.G., Frankfort a. M., Ger- 
many. 

335,980. Puncture Sealing Composition. 
P. G. Masters, Salisbury. Wiltshire. 

336,075. Glass Substitute. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 

336,308. Composition. G. Spencer. 
Moulton & Co., Ltd., Westminster, 
and S. S. Pickles, Bradford-on-Avon. 

336,339. Synthetic Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G., Frankfort a. M., Germany.) 

336,446. Coloring Rubber. I. G. Far- 


benindustrie A.G., Frankfort a. M., 
Germany, and J. Y. Johnson, Lon- 
don. 
Germany 
514,242. Crude Rubber Sheets. Lizen- 


zverwertungs-Gesellschaft Ariston m. 


b. H., Berlia N. W. 7. 


France 
691,456. Improved Vulcanization. So- 
ciete Italiana Pirelli. 
691,464. Artificial Resin. Allgemeine 


Elektrizitats Ges. 

691,556. Preparing Latex. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and Anode Rubber: Co.., 
Ltd. 

691,662. Polymerizing Butadiene. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G. 

691,743. Rubber Compounds. J. C. Pat- 
rick. 

691,821. Accelerating Vulcanization. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. 
691 828. Rubber Compound. 

Co. 

691,901. Products of Polymerizing Buta- 
dienic Hydrocarbons. I. G. Farben- 
industrie A.G. 

691,912. Rubber. Cowper-Coles. 

692,076. Treating Latex. J. Aumarechal 
and G. Robrieux. 

692,077. Converting Latex Preservers 
into Accelerators. A. J. Aumarechal 
and G. Robrieux. 


Barrett 


692,078. Concentrating Latex. J. Au- 
marechal and G. Robrieux. 

692,172. Improved Cold Cure. F. W. 
Farr. 

692,235. Vulcanized Goods. J. C. Pat- 


rick and N. M. Mnookin. 


692,417. Combining Rubber and Fiber. 
L. Graffe. 


692,606. Imitation Hard Rubber. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G. 

692,935. Treating Aldehyde-Amines. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 





692,982. Reclaiming Rubber. L. Beau- 
doin. 
693,178. Vulcanizing Rubber. Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
General 
United States 
17,890 (Reissue). Heel. H. G. Nor- 


wood, Baltimore, Md., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Balloon Rub- 
ber Heel Corp., a corporation of Del. 
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1,782,505. Sponge Cup Mboistener. C. 
C. Harris, Orange, Mass. 

1,782,580. Tire Valve. E. V. Myers, 
E. ‘Orange, N. J., assignor to A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,782,584. Tire Valve Dust Cap. J. T. 
Ryan, Detroit, Mich. 

1,782,770. Oscillating Joint. 
Brussels, Belgium 

1,782,786. Toy. L. Marx, New York, 
N.Y. 


1, Dhiny; 


— 906. Stomach Treating Device. 
M. S. Newman, Newark, N. J. 

uae Barber’s Apron. P. Junas, 
Jr., Lansford, Pa. 

1,783,080. Face Mask. M. Gimenez, 
Chicago, Il. 

1,783,091. Tire. M. Leupold, Jamaica, 
Ne YY. 

1,783,116. Tire Pressure Gage. W. E. 
Gochnauer, La Crosse, Wis., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Moto Meter Gauges & Equipment 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 

1,783,161. Tire Traction Device. C. R. 
Stewart, Akron, O., assignor to 
United States Chain & Forging Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,783,193. Automobile Snubber.  E. 
Matthews, Denver, Colo. 

1,783,199. Shackle Connection. A. L. 
Riker, Jr., Fairfield, Conn., assignor 
to Rubber Shock Insulator Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

1,783,410. Shock Insulated Union. R. 
Laher, Oakland, Calif. 

1,783,335. Automobile Bumper. F. J. 
F. Cowell, Teaneck, N. J., assignor 
to International Motor Co., New 
York. N. ¥- 

1,783,762. Packing for Plungers. D. R. 
Yarnell and J. Kildare, assignors to 
Yarnall-Waring Co., all of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

1,783,801. Shackle Connection. A. H. 
Leipert, College Point, assignor to 
International Motor Gs. New York, 
both in N. Y 

1,783,888. Transfer Press. I*°. T. Sheedy, 
H. C. Wood, and L. Traung, as- 
signors, by direct and mesne assign- 
ments, to Traung Co., all of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

1,783,909. Bottle Cap. F. j. MacDon- 
ald, Ellet, assignor of one half to 
J. R. Gammeter, Akron, both in O. 
1,783,915. Hollow Last Mold. W. J. 
De Witt, assignor to Shoe Form Co., 

Inc., both of Auburn, N. Y 

1,783,973. Projection Screen. D. F. 
Newman, Freeport, assignor to 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 
Corp., New York, both in N. Y. 

1,783,980. Footwear Cushion Tread. C. 
Roberts, Winchester, Mass., assignor 
to United Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Paterson, N. J. 

1,783,985. Composite Glass Device. J. 
H. Sherts, Brackenridge, Pa., assignor 
to Duplate Corp., a corporation of 
Del. 

1,784,032. Bunion ’ ee M. Stern, 
New York, N. 

1,784,078. ata Pen Filler. A. 
Simoni, Bologna, Italy. 

1,784,136. Inflated Swimming Paddle. 
M. F. Enke, Oakland, Calif. 

1,784,158. Raincoat. C. H. Place, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

1,784.268. Motor Vehicle. L. R. Buck- 
endale, Detroit, Mich. and C. A. 
Peirce, Chicago, III. 


1,784,285. Waterproof Garment. \V. H. 
Heaton, assignor to Tufoak Products 
Co., both of Oakland, Pan 
1,784,326. Electric Signal. M. Alder, 
La Grange, Ky: 

1,784,351 and 1,784,352. 
Halpern, Bronx, and W. 
Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 

1,784,363. Golfer’s Practice Target. G. 
Lester, Milwaukee, Wis. 

1,784,503. Liner for Cement Gun 
Nozzle. E. C. Swann, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to Cement Gun Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Ill. 

1,784,749. Bathtub Attachment. \V. 
Rafalski, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,784,781 and 1,784,782. Running Board. 
B. Bronson, Lakewood, assignor to 
Ohio Rubber Co., Cleveland, both in 
O 


Necktie. M. 
Mayer, 


1,784,897, Cushioning Anchorage De- 
vice. H. E. Fritz, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

1,785,033. Stocking Protector. C. Lor- 
enz and E. Boecher, both of Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

1,785,185. Bunion Corrector. J. C. 
Day, Lexington, Ky. 

1,785,390. Tire Boot. W. R. Pinneo, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

1,785,410. Shoe. F. M. 
Beloit, Wis. 

1,785,512. Shoe Lining Cleaner. H. S. 
Buttenheim, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,785,614. Tire Indicator. A. Boyer, 
Tiggard, Ore. 

1,785,624. Tooth Clamp.  L. 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

1,785,673. Printing Roller. C. Cattran, 
ager to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

, both of Akron, 

ae 674. Breather Bag Material. J. 
F. Cooper, assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,785,691. Tire Flap. R. S. Burdette, 
assignor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


305,967. Bobbin. F. W. McConnel, 
Martley, and A. Humphries, Wor- 
cester, co-inventors, both in England. 

306,006. Table Cover. C. A. Hupp, 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 

306,024. Catamenial Appliance. ee 
Offner, London, E. 8, England. 

306,037. Automobile Bumper. E. Ste- 
vens, Stillwater, B. C. 

306,087. Rubber-Fiber Product. Dis- 
persions Process, Inc., Dover, Del., 
assignee of G. P. F. Smith, Strafford, 
and T. G. Richards, Wayne, both in 
Pa; allan the U.S A. 

396,155. Draft Gear Blow Cushion. 
Waugh Equipment Co., assignee of 
R. J. O’Brien, both of Depew, N. Y., 
Us Se 


United Kingdom 


335,150. Flooring. R. J. Cuthbe, Es- 
sex, and S. W. M. Silver, Reading. 
335,168. Vehicle Buffer and Drawgear. 
R. L. Whitmore and G. Spencer, 
Moulton & Co, Ltd., both of West- 

minster. 

335,219. Gramophone Disk. Chemie & 
Technik J. M. S. Ges., Hamburg, and 
H. Menz, Baumschulenweg, both in 
Germany. 

335,257. Loudspeaker Diaphragm. G. 
A. Vandervell and O. & S. Oilless 


Gilkerson, 


Haller, 


335,661. 


335,690. 


335.299:.. “Exes CG. -D. 


335,794. 
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Bearing Co., Ltd., both of London. 

335,267. Hot Water Bottle. Ayrton 
Saunders & Co., Ltd., and F. Twells, 
both of Liverpool. 

335,340. Electromagnetic Pickup De- 
vice. H. Brantom, H. G. Bawtree- 
Williams, E. A. Bitton, and H. A. 
Storry, Ltd., all of Southsea. 

335,387. Tire Pressure Gage. A. 
Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, as- 
signee of J. Wahl, Rosedale, and O. 
Melzer, Hollis, all in N. Y., U. S. A. 

335,414. Bottle Cleaning Brush. I[:. 
Cox, St. James, Northampton. 


335,416. Dish Cover. Cox, Wilcox & 
Co., Ltd., and E. H. Jones, both of 
3irmingham. 

335,468. Insole. Cowper Shoe Co., 


Ltd., Northampton, and E. W. Loake, 
Kettering. 

235,475. Endless Belt Conveyer. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, as- 
signee of R. S. Carter, Cuyahoga 
Falls, both in O., U.S. A. 

335,571. Seat. G. W. T. Leeson and 
Sorbo Rubber-Sponge Products, Ltd., 
both of Woking, Surrey. 

335,594. Shoe. I. T. S. Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and F. W. East, Petersfield, 
Hampshire. 

335,611. Brake. India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
and W. L. Avery, of India Rubber, 
Gutta Percha & Telegraph Works, 
Silvertown, both of London. 

Tire-Rim Dust Excluder. P. 

S. Summerfield, Horfield, Bristol. 

Arch Supporting Pad. J. A. 
Smith, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

335,744. Conveyer Belt. Bell’s Asbes- 
tos & Engineering Supplies, Ltd., and 
T. G. Bedwell, both of Slough. 

Dodopoulos, 

Salonika, Greece. 

Typist’s Erasing Device. C. 


€. Carlson, Rawlins, Wyoming, 
U.S; A. 
335,804. Electric Cable. Felten & 


Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., Mil- 
heim, Cologne, Germany. 


335,833. Hot Water Bottle. F. Schutze 


& Co., Ltd., and I. Schutze, both of 
London. 


335,890. Compound Transparent Sheets. 


S. Barratt, London. 

335,991. Vehicle Mounting. G. H. Flet- 
cher, Sheffield, and Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, Ltd., London. 

336,034. Buoyant Fabric. S. De Faveri, 
Milan, Italy. 


336,066. Nozzle. P. Cameron, Fife- 
shire. 
336,090. Vehicle Springs. A. Spencer, 


Westminster. 

336,137. Ball Game Appliance. H. O. 
Costello, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 

336,361. Ball. M. Breidenbach, Mainz, 
Germany. 

336,364. Pneumatic Wheel. W. W. 
Triggs, London. (F. F. Andersen 
Trading, Oslo, Norway.) 

336,369. Electric Couplings. <A. E. 
Howard, London. 

336,382. Coachwork Washing Appli- 
ance. <A. G. Barrett and Leicester 
Rubber Co., Ltd., both of Leicester. 

336,430. Air Tube. ‘ig es Fitzgerald, 
Boston, Mass., U. 

336,492. Milking Machine Teat Cup. 
J. Taylor & Co., Ltd., and J. Taylor, 
both of Eltham, Taranaki, New Zea- 
land. 
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Germany 
512.844. Balloon Fabric. Continental 
Gumimi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 


513,719. Advertisement. QO. Fehler, 
Berlin-Steglitz. 

514,099. Window api 
Mannheim C. 2, 25 


i 


P. Schultheis, 


1,141,774. Book Cover. H. Koch and 
R. Heinrich, both of Dortmund. 

1,144,247. Bathing Cap. S. Saul, 
Aachen. 

1,144,427 Dress Shield. Firma M. 
Steinberg, Koln-Braunsfeld. 

1,144,696. Chair Leg Buffer. H. Hell- 
berg, Koln-Lindenthal. 

1.145.875. Elastic with Leather Top. C. 
Semler, Schuhfabrik, Pirmasens. 

1,145,877. Heel. MM. Beyer and W. En- 
gelbrecht, both of Essen. 

1,145,941. Rubberized Fabric. EF. Roth, 
Berlin N. O. 43. 

1,146,535. Tube Conduction. Rhein- 
ische Draht-und Kabelwerke G.m.b.H., 
Koln-Riehl. 

1,146,784. Cycle Handle. Continental 
Gummi-Werke A.G., Hannover. 

1,147,050. Rim for Pail. T. Kubler, 
Anthonsthal 1. Erzgeb. 

1,147,187. Dental Chair Rug. Rohwed- 
der & Co., Hamburg 1. 

1,147,251. Apron. Firma M. Steinberg, 
Koln-Braunsfeld. 

1,147,289 Knee Protector, Gummi- 
werke J. Hakauf & Sohne, Konig- 
gratz, Czechoslovakia. Represented 
by B. Bomborn, Berlin S. W. 61. 

1,147,290. Bottle Closure. K. Korwan, 
Mannheim D4. 18. 

1,147,299. Watchholder. C. Fritsche, 
Dortmund. 

1,147,414. Heating Tube Valve. Conti- 
nental Gummiwerke A.G., Hannover. 

1,147,415. Balloon Tire. H. Dieck- 


mann, Asendorf b. Harburg-Wil- 


helmsburg i. Land. 
1,147,475. Dice Cup. Blodner & Vier- 
schrodt, Gummiwarenfabrik und 


Hanfschlauchweberei A.G., Gotha. 
147,476 and 1,147,477. Building Blocks, 
Etc. Blodner & Vierschrodt, Gummi- 
warenfabrik und Hanfschlauchweberei 


— 


A.G., Gotha. 

1,147,575. Mangle with Rubber Spring. 
P. Kolbel, Hannover. 

1,147,618. Braid Spring. C. Straub, 
Feuerbach, Wurtt. 

1,147,625. Fastening Braid Ends. C. 
Straub, Feuerbach, Wurtt. 

1,147,627. Compress Suspensory. Firma 


Wilhelm Julius Teufel, Stuttgart. 


France 


691,569. Anti-Slipping Device for Soles. 
V. Van den Abeele. 


691,619. Tire. Michelin et Cie. 

691,612. Hot Water Bottles. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd. 

691,851. Material for Soles. Societe A. 
Ducos et Fils. 

692.259. Sole. E. Ambrosino and M. 
Ferra. 

692,306. Tire. F. Plisson. 

693,147. Rubber-Soled Shoes. L. B. 
Conant. 


A. O. Remy. 
Dunlop Rub- 


693,304. Pneumatic Tire. 
693,384. Inner Tubes, Etc. 
ber Co., Lt 


Trade Marks 
United States 


277,663. Pla-Mcc. Footwear. Johns- 
Tilt Shoe Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Junior-Deb.” Footwear. R. 
& Co. Inc., New York, 


277,665. 
H. Macy 
N.. ¥. 


Representation of an arch, and 

“Re-ward Shoes Support 
the Arch.” Footwear. Woodbury 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Derry, N. H. 

277,675. Representation of a pig’s head, 
and the words: “Kicker Toe Wears 
Like a Pig’s Nose.” Soles. Lima 
Cord Sole & Heel Co., Lima, O. 


277,667. 
the words: 


277,677. The Nature Bilt. Footwear. 
Forbes & Wallace, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass. 

277,678. Snapant. Rubberized clothing. 
Quickslip Co., Inc., New’ York, N. Y. 

277,679. Square Deal. 30o0ts and 
shoes. Goodyear Rubber Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. 

277,707. Double ellipse containing two 
circles containing the letters: 
“AA/B,” the monogram: “WTD,” 
and the words: “Metatarsal Arch- 
Relief. ‘Fashioned to Fit.” Foot- 
wear. Walker T. Dickerson Co., 


Columbus, O. 


277,708. Ellipse containing the words: 
“Plus+Six Shoes.” Footwear. Kauf- 
mann Department Stores, Inc., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 

277,711. Representation of a tree across 
which appears the word: “Tamarack.” 
Tire cord fabric. Manville Jenckes 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I 

277,802. Superdene. Raincoats. Popu- 
lar Warehouses, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 

277.804. Fearless. Raincoats. Popular 

Warehouses, Ltd., London, England. 


277.822. Classic. Tires. a States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 


277,843. Ever-Ready Puncture Seal. 
Tube sealing composition. W. A. 
Nicholson, Dallas, Tex. 


Dominion of Canada 


50,835. Staroline. Tires, inner tubes, 
tire and tube repair material, etc. 
White Star. Refining Co., Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont. 

50,836. Staroil. Tires, inner tubes, tire 
and tube repair material, etc. White 
Star Refining Co., Ltd., Windsor, 
Ont. 


50,837. Staroleum. Tires, inner tubes, 
tire and tube repair material, etc. 
White Star Refining Co., Ltd., Ww ind- 
sor, Ont. 


50,838. Starshine. Tires, inner tubes, 
tire and tube repair material, etc. 
White Star Refining Co., Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont. 

50,839. Star-o-penn. Tires, inner tubes, 
tire and tube repair material, etc. 
White Star Refining Co., Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont. 

50,862. Imperial. Tires and_ tubes. 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 

50,865. Duro-Fast. Rubber cushions 
for billiard and pool tables. Eastern 
Billiard Table Co., Montreal, P. Q. 

50,891. - Label containing the words: 
“Siltone Skin Finish Protectors. Avoid 
Imitation—Absolutely the Most Re- 
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liable—Protector Manufactured—Sold 
Only on Physician’s Order;” at one 
end of label appears the following: 
“No. 400,” and below this: “3 for 
$1.00;”’ at the other end of label, the 
word: “Siltone” enclosed in a rectan- 
gular shaped figure and underneath, 
the words: “Reliable, Disinfected, 
Faultless, Seamless.” Rubber goods. 
F. N. Stubbs, Caledon, Ont. 


50,898. Representation of a shieid sur- 
mounted by three towers. Tires, 
tubes, and tire accessories. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


50,925. Colored wrapper containing a 
gold bordered Maltese cross enclos- 
ing within it the words: “Wrigley’s 
Juicy Fruit Chewing Gum. A Fasci- 
nating Flavor.” Chewing gum, etc. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

50,954. Colored wrapper containing a 
green spear, and the words: “Spear- 
mint. Wrigley’s Mint Leaf Flavor.” 
Chewing gum, etc. Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

51,012. Rectangular panel containing 
representation of cherries, and the 
words: “Adams Wild Cherry Gum. 
Canadian Chewing Gum Co. Limited 
—Toronto—Winnipeg—Vancowver,” a 
second rectangular panel containing 
the words: “The Fruity Flavor.” 
Chewing gum. Canadian Chewing 
Gum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

51,027. Lotta Miles. Tires and inner 
tubes. Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

51,041. Pictorial representation of the 
allegorical figure of John Bull above 
the words: “John Bull.” Tires, etc. 
Leicester Rubber Co., Ltd., Leicester, 
England. 

51,048. Representation of a white star. 
Tires, inner tubes, tire and tube re- 
pair material, etc. White Star Re- 
fining Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 

51,049. White Star. Tires, inner tubes, 
tire and tube repair material, etc. 
White Star Refining Co., Ltd., Wind- 
sor, Ont. 


United Kingdom 


508,609. Phindol. All goods included 
in Class 40. Leyland & Birmingham 


Rubber Co., Ltd, Leyland, near 
Preston. 
510,912. Aquador. Inflatable articles. 


Dr. Dorogi Es 
R.-T., Budapest, Hungary. 

515,414. Hydex. Soles, heels, and tips 
for boots and shoes. Redfern’s Rub- 
ber Works, Ltd., Hyde 

515,630. Silvonite. Electrical insulating 
material. India-Rubber, Gutta Percha 
. Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., Lon- 

on. 


Tarsa *Gummigyar 


516,000. Excelsior. All goods included 
in Class 40, excepting elastic sand- 
alings, cords, braids, or gusset webs. 
Continental Gummi-Werke A. G.,, 
Hannover, Germany. 

516,227. Optimax. All goods included 
in Class 40. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Birmingham. 

516,779. Solitaire. Erasers, rubber 
bands, etc. A. W. Faber Castellbleis- 
tift-Fabrik A. G., Stein, Germany. 

516,780. Esternal. Erasers, rubber 
bands, etc. A. W. Faber Castellbleis- 
tift-Fabrik A. G., Stein, Germany. 

516,781. Epernal. Erasers, rubber 
bands, etc. A. W. Faber Castellbleis- 
tift-Fabrik A. G., Stein, Germany. 
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RUBBER MARKET REVIEW 


HE significance of the sharp setback 
which the great boom market re- 
ceived in November, 1929, was not 

realized until many months later. Men 
were still under the influence of the long 
drawn-out bull market, and they expected 
a recovery with the coming of the new 
year which would be the beginning of even 
higher prices than had been experienced up 
to that time. The reaction was said to be 
only a corrective on the stock market that 
would have little effect on business. 

This sentiment prevailed in the rubber 
industry at the beginning of 1930. Con- 
sumption was estimated at 858,000 tons; 
while production was expected to be only 
800,000 tons. The automobile industry was 
still influenced by the record production of 
5,358,361 units, and the 1930 automobile 
show was looked upon as the “kick-off” 
for another prosperous year. The men who 
predicted recovery for the Spring were 
considered ultra-conservative, and for the 
first six months of the year no one hesi- 
tated to name the day when business would 
again be on its feet. In January of this 
year the opposite tendency was manifest. 
Predictions were all general; no date was 
mentioned as being the turning-point; and 
even the most optimistic were conservative 
in their forecasts. 

One reason for the hopeful predictions of 
the rubber men at the beginning of 1930 
was the “low price” of little more than 15 
cents which prevailed. [t was generally 
thought that a price of 18 cents was neces- 
sary before the producers could make any 
money ; so with rubber apparently selling 3 
cents below the cost of production there 
was every justification for the belief that 
prices would have to seek a higher level. 
In the past year, however, several large 
producers have declared that they were able 
to produce rubber at a cost of from 7 to 10 
cents, completely upsetting all previous no- 
tions as to these figures. The market 
seemed to have taken them at their word 
because rubber prices dropped to less than 
half of the fifteen-cent level. 

The low point was reached on ——— 
October 1, when rubber for 
October delivery was quoted 
at 7.20 cents. The high was 
18.60 cents paid for January, 
1931, delivery, on February 24. 
In the first four months of 


the year the price of rubber gg 

held steady around the 15%- Pa... 
cent level. Determined efforts Mar, ... 
were being made to restrict _—. ee 
production by the Dutch || June .... 
Growers; but the failure of || July .... 
the British to enter into the Sun. die 
scheme worked unfavorably | oct. ..... 
against it, and it soon became | — see 


apparent that all efforts would | 
prove fruitless. Totals 
While a number of the large |, 


native producers agreed to |————— 


1930 


New York Exchange 


stop tapping for the month of May, the 
many trees that had not as yet been touched 
worked to nullify the most serious efforts. 
The rest given to the trees during the 
month’s suspension of tapping only served 
to increase their output when tapping was 
recommenced. 

Mirroring these conditions, the market 
dropped almost 1% cents during April, and 
from %-cent to 2 cents every month until 
October, when the low record was estab- 
lished. In November and December the 
market regained about 1% cents, reaching 
9% cents, but it again reacted to 8% cents 
approximately, where it was at the close of 
the year. 

Between 714 and 8% cents a sharp re- 
duction in production could have been ex- 
pected, but the subsequent recovery in the 
two best producing months of November 
and December served to increase the out- 
put. The gain in the last few months of 
the year was not based upon any tangible 
signs of recovery, but was made in the 
face of decidedly adverse statistical figures. 
The Dutch Growers were reported to have 
resumed meetings at Amsterdam with the 
idea of making further efforts at restriction. 
In spite of the experience of the earlier 
part of the year, the market responded to 
the news, with the result mentioned. It 
would have been better in the long run if 
no notice had been taken of these meetings ; 
for then the price level would not have 
advanced without justifcation, and the na- 
tives would not have been encouraged to 
increase production. 

Evidence was not jacking at the start of 
the year as to the poor condition of the 
rubber market. Production of rubber in- 
creased 143 per cent in the ten previous 
years, and a jump of 34 per cent was reg- 
istered in 1929 alone. The automobile in- 
dustry takes approximately 80 per cent of 
the rubber used; and even with the record 
automobile production of 5,621,716 units in 
1929, this was only an increase of about 
22 per cent over the amount for 1928. 


Rubber Exchange Activities 


Contracts Sold 











Stocks on hand at December 31, 1929, 
were another indicator of the statistical 
position of rubber. In the United States 
there were 105,138 tons of rubber on this 
date, and 73,319 tons in the United King- 
dom. Both of these figures increased 
every month of the year 1930, until a new 
record high was reached in this country 
on December 31, 1930, when there were 
202,246 tons on hand and in transit over- 
land, and 56,035 tons afloat for U. S. ports, 
making a total of 258,281 tons. In the 
United Kingdom the figure was about 116,- 
000 tons, an increase of 42,681 tons in the 
year. 

The trend of prices also had previously 
been indicated. The highest quotation for 
1929 was made on February 25 at 28.20 
cents. The lowest on December 23, at 
15.10 cents. The spread between these two 
prices is 13.10 cents; while in 1930, the 
difference between the high of 18.60 cents 
and the low of 7.20 cents was only 11.40 
cents. The assumption, of course, that 18 
cents was the minimum cost of production 
led traders to believe that the 15-cent level 
was uneconomic and not likely to prevail’ 
very long. 

In 1930 the automobile industry used &2 
per cent of the rubber received in the 
United States; so a review of that and 
the tire industry is pertinent. 

Production of automobiles for the year 
was 3,505,000, a decline of about 38 per 
cent from 1929. Since the rosy predictions 
for the first few months of 1930 were not 
realized, production to March 31 dropped 
31 per cent below the previous year and 6 
per cent below the average for the five- 
year period. 

With the beginning of summer further 
curtailment of production was evident, and 
the usual summer demand was absent. Sev- 
eral large manufacturers closed for two 
weeks, ostensibly to give their men a vaca- 
tion, but these “vacations” were prolonged 
to three and four weeks. So for the first 
seven months output dropped 35 per cent. 

This trend continued for the 
rest of the year. One encour- 
aging result, as far as the 
future outlook is concerned, is 
the fact that stocks of new 
cars at the end of 1930 were 


1930 s & 
pee ee le eee eae estimated to be 25 per cent 
‘ 1929 ; “A No. 1 Standard below a vear ago. Dealers 
Number Tons Number Tons Number Tons Lave er tt e rene aay 
Cee 31,647 79,117.55 «9,784 24,4600 ee ee eee een ene es 
cere 24,555  61,387.5 8,982 22,455.0 minimum, and an increase in 
pepe 26,243 65,607.5 5,411 13,527.5 cor aie demand will quickly be re- 
ditevees 19,339  48,347.5 4,786 11,965.0 473 4,730 Amedeo 2c ts Ag oad a 
pear 21,152 -52,880.0 2,929 7,322.5 423 4,230 flected by the manufacturers. 
see 11,005 = 27,512.5 5,531 13,827.5 812 8,120 [he tire industry is in a 
ba etree 12,402  31,005.0 —4,232 10,580.0 720 7,200 good position after rather a 
beastie 10,793 6,982.5 4,132 10,330.0 1,046 10,469 jalt-cuin  Peebins £ ave 
asec on 6,132 -15,330.0 4,980 = -12,450.0 1,173 11,730 Heaps COUCEION OF EES 
Sie 13,738 34,345.0 3,353 8,382.5 1,351 13,510 declined sharply, but efforts 
seee eens 13,646 = 34,115.0 2,744 6,860.0 1,049 10,490 were made early to restrict 
sogheces 5,834 14,585.0 2,714 6,785.0 958 9,580 . ; naa 
ae Bawmy © ole ane ay Sees production to demand. Ship- 
weenie 196,486  491,215.0 59.578  148,945.0 8,005 80,050 ments of pneumatic casings for 


the first eleven months of 1930 
- exceeded production by 4.2 per 
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New York Outside 


cent. The sharp drop in the consumption 
of tires is ascribed to the low output of 
new cars and the lack of replacement de- 
mand. During 1930 it is estimated that the 
renewals of tires on automobiles in use 
was only 1.66 per car, a decline of 21 per 
cent from the renewal average of the year 
1929, 

The number of motor vehicles registered 
in 1930 increased 1.2 per cent. 

The majority of estimates predict an out- 
put of about 4,000,000 cars for 1931, and 
with the expectation of a much larger re- 
placement demand, the amount of rubber 
consumed should be materially increased. 

At the same time the low level of crude 
rubber prices is gradually settling the in- 
dustry on a sound economic basis. Manu- 
iacturers have purchased large stocks of 
rubber at the low prices, and inventory 
adjustments are not likely in the coming 


year. The one great deterrent, of course, 
is the large amount of rubber on hand. 
However, should business step up to a 
faster pace, even this bogey might be 


eliminated. 


N. Y. Outside Market 


The greatest activity in physical rubber 
came in the first few months of the year. 
Manufacturers considered the 15-cent price 
level to be a “real buy,” and were said to 
be buying rubber and storing it. 

The apparent success of the restriction 
scheme also misled the manufacturers, and 
it was not until April that the bubble burst. 
\fter that the only buying which evidenced 
itself the sharp dips that took 
prices below 8 cents. 

The spring revival in the automobile in- 
dusiry that never came induced many 
manufacturers to rubber in large 
quantities. American manufacturers in 
March and April were reported to be buy- 
ing rubber in the far eastern markets. 

The May tapping holiday was expected 
to reduce production about 35,000 tons, 
making 820,000 tons as the world produc- 
tion, about 5,000 tons less than the prelim- 
inary estimates. After the failure of the 
restriction scheme, the market was rather 
inactive. 


was on 


buy 


Market—Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked 


It is interesting to note how the prices otf 
crepes, ribs, and upriver fine rubber varied 
during the year. In the first six months 
the difference in the three grades of rub- 
ber was from %- to 1 cent. In the last 
half, however, the difference jumped to 
from 1% cents to 4% cents. For example, 
about January 1, crepe was quoted at 163g 
cents; ribs at 15% cents; and upriver fine 
at 16% cents. In October, crepe was 8% 
cents; ribs 77g cents; while upriver fine 
12 cents. Prices for crepes and ribs 
over the year declined about 40 per cent, 
but prices for upriver fine rubber dropped 
only about 24% per cent. 

It was soon realized that the hoped-for 
spring revival was a myth, and automobile 
and tire manufacturers were forced to re- 
vise their expectations as to business for 
the Fall. 

Taking a wise course they cut production 
immediately. During June, July, and Au- 
gust the “Big Four” closed for two weeks, 
and small manufacturers closed for a month 
or more. Again in the Fall, when new 
models were introduced, factories closed 
down for two or three weeks. Perhaps this 
shutdown is the reason that tire and auto- 
mobile inventories are now at such low 
figures. 

The severe drop in rubber prices was 
said to have caused a loss of over half a 
billion dollars to British investors by Sep- 
tember ; and when rubber dropped below 8 
cents in October, this amount was probably 
increased. Scores of small producers were 
reported to be bankrupt, and the large com- 
panies were retaining only skeleton forces 
and producing just enough rubber to pay 
expenses. 

The price cuts in tires which have finally 
been announced in the present year were 
not in evidence during 1930. The reason 
was that the manufacturers had purchased 
their rubber at high levels and on a scale 
down, so even though rubber was quoted at 
8 cents, the cost to manufacturers was 
much higher. The cost of the raw material 
was only one factor in the cost of tires, 
and wages, rents, and other expenses did 
not decline to the extent that crude rubber 
did. As operating expenses were high as 
a result of the boom in the years previous, 


- 


Was 


Sheets—1924-1930 


some time elapsed before expenses could be 
cut to an economical basis. 

When negotiations for restriction were 
again entered into in the last two months 
of 1930, a mild recovery in prices occurred. 
As the government in the Far East was 
not inclined to support any kind of an 
agreement, hope from this direction was 
soon abandoned. 

Production of tires was placed at 53,000.- 
000 casings for 1930. For 1931, predictions 
are for an increase to 63,000,000. Automo- 
bile production for 1930 was 3,505,000, com- 
pared with 5,621,716 in 1929, and 4,601,141 
in 1928. 

The malady that affected rubber in the 
course of 1930 was overproduction; it still 
is present. Consumption was at a low ebb. 
and stocks of rubber accumulated at all 
centers. Consumption during 1930 was 
372,629 tons, compared with 466,475 tons in 
1929, 442,227 tons in 1928, and 372,528 tons 
in 1927. December consumption of only 
21,493 tons of rubber was the smallest fig- 
ure since December, 1921, for American 
manufacturers, and the smallest monthly 
result on record since November, 1923, 
when the figure was 20,437 tons. 

Stocks on hand and afloat at the end of 
December, 1930, brought the United States 
supply to a new record high total of 258,281 
tons, compared with 167,527 tons at the 
close of the previous year. Stocks in Lon- 
don and Liverpool at the end of the year 
were approximately 119,000 tons. 

The large quantity of rubber on hand is 
a drag on the market. With factories well 
supplied, improvement in 1931 may be slow 
in coming. At the start of 1931, predic- 
tions were much more conservative than 
they were at the beginning of 1930, but 
generally an optimistic tone was to be dis- 
cerned. Production schedules for the first 
month or two in the tire and automobile 
fields are larger than in the last month of 
1930, and a large manufacturer has recently 
been an active buyer of rubber. Conserva- 
tive estimates expect automobile production 
to reach about 4,000,000 units for the com- 
ing year, and the sale of an increased 
number of automobiles and tires in 1931 is 
the hope of the two industries. 
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THE demand for rubber scrap in Janu- . PUnnn “ee 
1 . —— |) c 
ary showed the customary  post- 3 | ; 5 
° ~ . - . . mm . 1 . 20 
inventory increase of activity. Reclaimers 5 rTTT H 
are buying but with no indication of ur- : pe 4415 5 
gency. They are disposed simply to main- es | i 2 
tr z ae : 310) 8 (AS A A 3 = 
tain adequate stocks to guard against pos- é'9/2 9ft false t rTN 2 Pepe 
sible emergency requirements and spring Rod ttt +t tH? 8 & 
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lections are poor owing both to the de- 
pressing influences of winter weather and 
slack demand on the part of reclaiming 
plants. 

Throughout, the list prices are quoted 


unchanged at the levels of one month ago. 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 


Reelaimed Rubber 


The only exception is boot and shoe scrap, DISTINCT improvement in the out- many inferior types. But just as in the 
which has been reduced 5 cents per 100 look for reclaim is evident over con- case of crude rubbers, it has been demon- 
pounds. ditions at the close of the year. Rubber — strated beyond question that prime grades 

Boots AND SHoes. A fairly active de- goods manufacturers are interested in re- are most advantageous in the long run 
mand is reported at the slightly lower  plenishing their supplies of reclaim and are when it comes to raw material and produc- 
prices now quoted. Collections will con- reported placing good sized orders for tion costs. 


tinue slow until after the close of winter. 
Black stock is no longer separated by col- 
lectors because they cannot afford the labor 
cost at current prices. Consumers’ prices 
are now $1.05 to $1.10 per 100 pounds as 
compared with $1.10 to $1.15 one month 


early delivery. Those who stand in need 
of reclaim apparently would do well to 
place orders now in anticipation of the 
price advances that naturally follow active 
demand. 

It should be noted by reclaim consuming 
interests that in few industries has produc- 


In other words the prices for the stand- 
ard reclaims listed are at such extremely 
low levels that it behooves rubber manu- 
facturers not to use other than the best 
grades. 


New York Quotations 





ago. 
Inner Tuses. A fair movement is in tion been adjusted closer to consuming de- January 26, 1931 
progress in tubes for domestic consumption mand than has been done by reclaimers Spec. 
and for No. 1 quality for export. Quota- during 1930. This fact is evident in scan- High Tensile Grav. Price Per Poun' 
tions on all grades are unchanged from ning the official statistics of reclaims below. Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.08%4 @$0.08% 
} r 7 » e ° e 7 =, °° & & & ;ER eeeesersseeneeenn . . . M% 
those of a month ago. : ; rhe ratio of consumption of reclaim to red . 1.20 Ce 08% 
Tires. Collections are relatively light crude rubber reached 34.3 per cent in De- Auto Tire 
on pneumatic tires because of winter cember, 1930, an advance of 1.8 per cent CU ORR Aas Sy aserrersarre: ot. tI 05SK%@ .06 
weather conditions. Prices, however, have over the ratio of the month preceding. In — oa aneuntel a = 4 ret] 
not risen nor stiffened on any of the grades these times of extremely low crude rubber Me Rae see coos ees 08%@ .08 
but remain as they were a month ago. yalues the fact that this ratio held Sh 
Solid tires are steadily lessening in supply snaciouslv i > Shinity wt ae ate oe 
‘ a ne - ter f pply nar pctonasly in the vicinity of 40 per cent is ce Os 1.60 06 @ .06% 
but are quoted unchanged. : evidence that rubber goods manufacturers Washed Ces 07% @ .08 
MEcHANICALS. All grades of mechanical value and use reclaim for its inherent tech- Tub 
scrap are dull and unchanged. Exception- nical advantages rather than because of . ae 1.00 08%@ .08% 
ally low prices prevail for these goods. the price differential between reclaim and i Geppenenetae > 07%@ 07% 
Harp RuspsBer. Quotation for No.1 hard crude rubber. k Ti 
rubber scrap is steady at the same price as The quotations for standard reclaims are Tene te 
- h ag Paes <a : Truck tire, heavy grav- 
a month ago. unchanged from the figures named one TR Ore es, 06 @ .06% 
month ago. In regard to this list it should Truck tire, light gravity 140 _.064@ .06% 
CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES be noted that only standard prime stocks Miscellaneous 
Carload Lots are included. Lower prices prevail for Mechanical blends..... 1.60 .05 @ .05% 
Delivered Eastern Mills 
January 26, 1931 United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Boots and Shoes Consumption 
Prices Per Cent United States 
Boots and shoes, black. 100 /b. $1.05 @$1.10 Production Consumption _to Crude Stccks* Exports 
Untrimmed arctics....100 Jb. 70 @ .80 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
Tennis shoes and soles. 100 /b. .60 @ .70 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
189,144 178,471 47.6 yard ytd 
208,516 223,000 50.4 4,7 Loe 
inner Tebes 219.057 224253 47.9 27,464 12:721 
a ae Ib. .04%@ .05 164,917 158,679 41.5 24,008 9,466 
No. 2, compound ....... lb. .02 @ .02% 
IML. nb sveubenskaicsn sees Ib. 02 @ .02% 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 94. 
Mixed tubes ........... lb. 01K%@ .02 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
19,984 20,068 46.7 22,076 1,344 
Tires 19,899 21,574 47.3 20,680 1,498 
Pagmatie. Sandel a fe # we: 
es noe eee ee 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
PED a seesenes yaaa a. > Sa 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 860 
Auto tire carcass......ton 17.00 @17.50 esd pte 4 orasa a. 
5 — auto peelings....ton 20.00 @21.00 14.363 14.742 53.4 26,080 1,232 
oli ‘ ’ . x : 
Clean mixed truck....ton 24.50 @25.50 eeeased aed nasi a7 Ae 869 
Light gravity..........tom 29.00 @ 30.00 15,010 16,785 45.8 24,241 954 
= 15,847 14,918 45.5 24,241 1,203 
Mechanicals 17,400 15,616 43.2 24,415 1,048 
Mixed black scrap....... Ib. 00%@ .00% 17,828 17,321 43.0 24,592 740 
ee eee ton 11.00 @13.00 17,812 17,473 43.7 23,356 939 
Garden, rubber covered. . Ib. .00%@ 00% 15,745 14,410 41.6 24,484 641 
Steam and water, soft. .[b. 00%@ .00% 12,320 12,688 42.3 23,870 778 
__ = 0 Bea Ib. 01K@ .02% 10,361 10,999 35.39 3,61 807 
a aaa Ib. 01 @ 01% 10,460 10,480 41.4 22,593 656 
White druggists’ sundries /b. 01%@ .02% 11,298 10,724 39.3 21,729 572 
Mechanical ..........- Ib, 01%@ 101% 10.763 81816 37.5 24.007 437 
10,073 8,449 39.3 24,008 691 
Hard Rubber *Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
No. 1 hard rubber...... Ib. 08 @ .09 Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


New York Exchange 


URRENT news has had little effect on 

the crude rubber market in the past 
month even though it was favorable. It 
will probably be a long time before it does 
have any effect because the large supplies 
of rubber on hand in all the principal mar- 
kets of the world are overshadowing other 
developments, and the probabilities are that 
these stocks will not be reduced to a rea- 
sonable size for many months. 

No sign of a cut in these large stocks is 
yet visible. During December production 
in the Far East, contrary to expectations, 
showed an increase over the previous 
month. December is one of the most pro- 
ductive months in the tapping industry, 
but it was thought that the low prices had 
forced natives to close plantations and to 
plant other products on their rubber land. 

Predictions made by the tire manufactur- 
ers for business in the coming year were 
optimistic. Part of the optimism can be 
said to be due to the low price of their 
raw materials. This may be pleasant for 
the manufacturers, but hardly so for pro- 
ducers of crude rubber. 

News from the automobile and tire cen- 
ters was encouraging. Over 70,000 men 
were said to have been taken back at the 
automobile plants, and large numbers were 
added to the payrolls of the tire factories. 
For December tire production showed an 
increase of about 17 per cent while in- 
‘crease in steel orders point to stronger 
activity by car manufacturers. 

Estimates at the turn of the year looked 
for an increase of 10,000,000 in tire pro- 
duction and an increase of about 500,000 
cars. Tire prices have been cut to all time 
lows; automobile manufacturers are also 
slashing prices; so every inducement has 
been given to the consumer to buy. 

But no matter how constructive the news 
might be, the large quantity of crude rub- 
ber on hand will cancel the favorable effect 
until stocks are greatly reduced and pro- 
duction is radically curtailed. © 

Week ended January 3. With the open- 
ing of the National Automobile Show held 
in New York on January 3, came predic- 
tions as to prospects for the 1931 automo- 
bile industry. Automobile executives are 
counting on a sale of 4,000,000 cars and are 


Crude Rubber 
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RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1. Tire inventories have been steadily declining. 

2. Activity at tire factories during December 
increased 17 per cent. 

3. Estimates call for production of 10,000,000 
more tires in 1981 than in 1930. 

4, Tire prices cut to all-time lows by whole- 
salers and retailers. 

5. Large numbers of men were recalled to De- 
troit automobile factories. 

6. Number of cars in hands of dealers is small, 

7. Gasoline consumption increased in 1930; while 
tire sales decreased. 

8. Shipments of pneumatic casings for the first 
eleven months of 1930 exceeded production by 
4.2 per cent, compared with an excess of 
only 1 per cent in 1929. 

9, Rubber production probably will decline in 
1931. 

is estimated 


10, Improved consumption demand 


for 1931. 
——r—~. 


RUBBER BEAR POINTS 


1. Principal world stocks at the end of 1930 
were about 425,000 tons, compared with 
280,000 tons a year ago. 

2. Production on estates under 109 acres during 
December amounted to 20,096 tons, compared 
with 14,914 tons during the previous month; 
production on estates over 100 acres in size 
during December amounted to 22,341 tons, 
compared with 21,673 tons during November. 

8. Exports from the Federated Malay States in 
December amounted to 21,950 tons, against 
19,296 tons in the previous month; while those 
from Straits Settlements reached a figure of 
27,746 tons, as compared with 23,637 tons in 
the month of November. 

4. Consumption for December was 21,490 tons; 
while arrivals were 34,895 tons. 

5. Exports from Ceylon during December were 
6.986 tons of crude rubber, compared with 
€ £75 tons exported during November. 
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basing their schedules on this figure. Sev- 
eral factors seem to justify a cheerful view 
for the automobile and the tire industries in 
the coming year. Approximately $350,000,- 
000 will be spent on new roads, and the 
Governor of New York in an effort to spur 
recovery has declared himself opposed to 
increasing the gasoline tax. 

Rubber manufacturers have passed 
through a trying period; but with inven- 
tories written down to present figures and 
with future requirements being stocked at 
the present low figures, a better tone in 
business will find manufacturers ready for 
it. The only unfavorable element is that 
production has not been cut to correspond 
with the drop in consumption; consequently, 
much depends on a strong demand from the 
consuming public in the coming year. 

The market for the week ended January 


‘ ° 
3 was quiet. 


Closing prices on Saturday 
were from 10 to 20 points down from those 
of the previous week. Volume was very 
small, and not much interest was evident. 
When the old December was closed out, 
the price’ was run up to 8.70 cents before 
the quotation was taken from the board. 

On the morning before the holiday trad- 
ing was almost dormant, but in the last 
minute 131 lots of the total of 144 lots done 
in the old January position were transacted. 
The buying orders seemed to have come 
from trade interests with uptown connec- 
tions. In the last two days of week 
most of the trading seemed to come from 
one operator who represented a_ large 
manufacturer. On Saturday this operator 
appeared to be doing all the business. In 
spite of the steady tone prevailing in this 
market, however, London prices turned re- 
actionary. 

Prices at the close on January 3 on the 
No. 1 Standard contract were: 


the 


Previous 





Positions High Low Close Close 
\ oo eee ud aan 8.40 8.25 

ep. ey ‘ia oe 8.50 8.33 
Mar 8.60 8.42 
ee ee ‘ se 8.68 8.49 
re is sais 8.75/8.80 8.57 
TUNE: 6 5 cis:0:5 re me 8.85 8.66 

ly 8.95 8.90 8.95 8.75/8.80 
i err ‘ws 9.0 8.85 
ROTC. a0. 4.4-620 4 9.15 8.95 
Li ee ee 9.28 9.08 
a ‘ 9.41 9.20/9.30 
5 re ; 9.54 9.35 
ae ‘ 8.31 8.25 


Following 
automobile show in New York, the manu- 
facturers expressed optimistic forecasts. 
Thousands visited the display, and many 
sales were recorded. At the same time the 
U. S. Steel Corp. reported a larger-than- 
expected increase in the steel backlog of 
orders, and the automobile manufacturers 
are credited with placing a large number 
of the orders. Employment in this industry 
is in a better condition, with thousands of 
workers being recalled after shutdowns for 
inventory. 

Tire manufacturers are reported to be 
stepping up production in anticipation of 
spring business when the large replacement 
is expected to make itself felt; but there 
have been reports of price reductions. 
Seven large companies forming the Rubber 
Association of Canada announced cuts from 
10 to 15 per cent on all passenger car tires, 
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DAILY MARKET FUTURES—RIBBED SMOKED SHEETS—CLEARING HOUSE PRICES—CENTS PER 
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Positions —December, 1930—, — 
931 29 3 


1 6 31 1? 2 3 5 
Jan, .sse 8.35 8:45 &.45 -- 8.25 8.40 8.40 
BED, veee S40 8,52 855 4... S33 8.50 8.45 
Mar. - 8.57 8.60 8.65 -» 8.42 8.60 8.65 
Apr. - 8.66 8.70 8.72 8.49 8.68 8.72 
May 8.75 8.80 8.80 8.57 8.75 8.80 
June 8.82 8.87 8.90 8.66 8.85 8.91 
July 8.90 8.95 9.00 8.75 8.95 9.02 
Aug. 9.02 9.05 9.10 8.85 9.05 9.12 
SEM... 9.15 9.15 9.20 6.95 9.15 9.22 
Oct. 9.30 9.25 9.30 9.08 9.28 9.35 
Nov 9.40 9.35 9.40 9.20 9.41 9.48 
Dec FeMG lees HES 9.35 9.54 9.61 


~ * Holiday. 


” 
| 





January, 1931 


7 8 2 10 12 13 14 1 
8.22 8.25 8.25 8.45 8.45 8.50 850 8.50 8. 
8.32 8.35 8.35 8.56 855 8.60 8.58 8.59 8. 
8.45 8.45 8.47 8.67 8.64 8.70 8.66 8.67 8 
8.55 8.55 8.58 8.76 8.74 8.80 8.75 8.76 8. 
8.65 8.65 8.70 8.85 8.84 8.90 8.85 8.85 8 
8.76 8.75 8.77 8.96 8.94 9.00 8.95 8.95 8. 
8.90 8.83 8.85 9.07 9.04 9.10 9.05 9.05 8. 
898 8.92 8:95 947 9:12 918 9:13 9.15 §&. 
9.05 9.00 9.03 9.28 9.20 9.20 9.20 9.25 
9.18 9.15 9.18 9.35 9.33 9.38 9.33 9.38 
9.31 9.28 9.30 9.47 9.45 9.50 9.45 9.49 
9.44 9.41 9.40 9.59 9.57 9.62 9.55 9.59 


WOUAU AWW wT! 
SOoOCCON aN 


Ine. 
POUND—‘'NO. 1 STANDARD’’ CONTRACTS 
16 17 19 20 20 22 23 24 
8.25 8.25 8.05 8.12 8.05 8.10 8.15 8.15 
8.33 8.33 @.15 $.22 8.17 8.10 8.15 8.15 
8.40 8.40 8.25 8.30 8.30 8.20 8.22 8.28 
8.49 8.49 8.35 8.40 8.38 8.30 8.31 8.36 
8.58 8.58 8.45 8.49 8.46 8.40 8.40 8.44 
8.68 8.68 8.55 8.60 8.56 8.49 8.50 8.54 
8.77 8.77 8.65 8.69 8.67 8.59 8.60 8.63 
8.87 8.87 8.75 8.80 8.76 8.68 8.69 8.73 
8.97 8.97 8.85 8.88 8.85 8.76 8.78 8.83 
9.08 9.08 8.96 9.00 8.97 8.87 8.88 8.94 
9.19 9.19 9.07 9.10 9.09 8.98 9.00 9.05 
9.30 9.30 9.18 9.20 9.21 9.09 9.11 1.16 
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while tubes were cut on an average of 1% 
cent. 

Early in the week prices dropped 20 to 
30) points, but on the entry of the factory 
interests in the market, this loss was erased 
ind closing levels on Saturday showed 
gains of about 10 points from those of the 


er 


previous week 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is ex- 
pected to produce 240,000 pneumatic casings 
week compared with a of 
120,000 per week at the close of 1930. The 
3. F. Goodrich Co. and the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. are said to have increased 
Several smaller 
with in- 


schedule 


this 


production by 5,000 tires. 
manufacturers are also credited 
reasing their operating schedules. 

The amount of rubber shipped by Ceylon 
vas announced during the week. A total 
of 6,932 tons of crude rubber was exported 
ng December, compared with 6,275 tons 
‘ted during November. Shipments to 
the United States amounted to 3,902 tons, 
against 3,730 tons during the previous 
onth. Dealers’ stocks in the Far East 
showed the bearish total of 40,434 tons at 
end of December, an increase of 2,746 
tons for the period 

lrading in the new A contract was 
1ugurated on Monday, with a total of ten 
tons traded on the tirst day. The new 
ontract permits the delivery of off-grades 

rubber and will replace the old A con- 
tract at the end of the present year. Prices 
on the new contract will be quoted in 
iractions of 1/100ths of a cent per pound, 
just as the No. 1 Standard quotations are 
given, and contracts will for ten tons 
instead to with the 
Standard terms. 

Prices at the close on January 10 on the 
No. 1 Standard contract were: 


Mer 
\ pol 


the 


in- 


be 


of 2% tons, agree 


Previous 


Pesitions Higt Low Close Close 

Pe. Sacen 8.45 8.45 

‘eb . 8.55 8.56 

Mar 8.64 8.5¢ 8.64 8.67 /8.7( 

Re 8.74 8.76 

"ee 8.84/8.90 8.85/8.90 

June ; 8.94 8.96 

OS te aoe 9.05 1.04 9.04 9.07/9.1 

Aug 9.12 9.17 

ae ee a 9.2 9.20 9.28 

(ct 9.33 9.35/9.40 

Nov 9.45 9.47 

I) 9.57 9.59 

ene 8.50 8.50 
Week ended January 17. Rumors cur- 


rent for the past two weeks were crystal- 
lized on Monday when the leading com- 
panies announced drastic reductions in tire 
prices. Firestone led the way with cuts 
ranging from 74 to 11 per cent on all pas- 
senger tires and 6% to 12 per cent on sec- 
md grade automobile tires. These prices 
are the lowest in history. The action of 
Firestone was followed by Goodyear, Good- 
rich, General, and Seiberling. United 
States Rubber was expected to follow suit. 

The action came as a result of reduc- 


Ol lid 


RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


Transactions 

Contracts Sold ‘Trans. Week- 
Week —_—_-_-—, _ ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
Jan. 3 484 1,210.0 39 Steady 
Jan. 10 262 655.0 31 Steady 
Jan. 17 296 740.0 74 Dull 
Jan. 24 . 342 855.0 249 Quiet & steady 
Totals 1,384 3,460.0 393* 





*Actual deliveries of rubber. 


i ee 


tions of from 7 to 12 per cent by mail- 
order houses in their midwinter catalogs. 
On the heels of the announcement by the 
manufacturers came another one from the 
large oil companies who recently went into 
the retail field selling tires. The cut in 
wholesale tires was passed on to the re- 
tail consumer when Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Indiana announced that 
prices would be cut at all their filling sta- 
tions from 7 to 12 per cent. 

Good news came from Detroit when it 
was learned that more than 70,000 men 
were called back to their jobs. The ma- 
jority were taken on at the Ford plants. 
which reopened after being closed for in- 
ventory since December 18. 

Consumption figures for December were 
not so cheerful. Only 21,493 tons were 
consumed in December, compared with 
23,479 tons in November and 31,232 tons in 
December last year. Arrivals for Decem- 
ber were 34,895 tons. London and Liver- 
pool stocks were expected to increase 850 
to 900 tons next week. 

Conditions in the 
dull as dull could be. Volume declined to 
the smallest volume for a_ considerable 
period of time, and business in the new 
A contract was at a standstill for the 
greater part of the week. Prices for the 
week showed a decline of about 20 points. 
Lower prices were influenced by the large 
British stocks. As of January 10, London 


rubber market were 
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stocks amounted to 78,761 tons, compared 
with 78,042 reported for the previous week, 
while the figures for Liverpool on the same 
date were 41,814 tons, compared with 
41,516 tons, a combined increased for the 
week of 1,017 tons, and, as stated above, it 
is estimated that another increase will be 
seen next week. 

Imports of rubber into the United King- 
dom during December amounted to 14,691 
tons, compared with 13,998 tons during 
November. Exports declined sharply, 
amounting to only 2,441 tons, compared 
with 14,248 tons during November. 

Prices at the close on January 17 on No. 
1 Standard contract were: 


Previous 
Positions IHligh Low Close Close 
SM. wens 8.25 8.25 
RS Sawa 8.33 8.33 
Mar 8.40/8.45 8.40 
ART chasas 8.49 8.49 
May 8.58/8.65 8.58/8.65 
FUME ..oass Sia — 8.68 -68 
July 8.80 8.80 8.77/8.80 8.77/8.83 
A ers 8.87 8.87 
Sept 8.97/9.05 8.97/9.05 
Oct 9.08 9.08 
Nov 9.19 9.19 
Dec 9.30 9.30 
Spot 8.31 8.31 


news during the last week has come from 
the tire factories. In the first place the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
announced that tire shipments for December 
increased 17 per cent above November and 
were 3 per cent above December a year 
ago. Usually a decrease is experienced in 
December; so the gain registered this past 
December is a good sign. 

Three plants of the United States Rub- 
ber Co. were expanding to capacity pro- 
duction, and 4,000 men are expected to be 
employed at the main plant within two 
months. The company also figured in the 
news by gaining control of the Samson 
Tire & Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and a substantial interest in the Gillette 
Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. U. S. 
Rubber will now be the principal source of 
supply for Montgomery Ward & Co. 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents Per 


—_—_——_January, 


7-—December, 1930—~ — —_——_—_— sone : — —__-+——. “ 
29 30 = 31 ie 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 13 14 15 16 17 19 20 21 22 23 24 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet 83 83% 83% 81% 83g 83, 8% 8! 84% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8} 8! 8% 8% Bt Y 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepx 85% 8% 83 8% 8% 8%H BR BH BHR 83 8% BH BR BK 8% 85% 854 834 844 83¢ 8 f on % 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 83¢ 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 83% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8% 8H 8K 8% BR BK 8% BH BK BK 8% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe..... 7% 7% 7% Pe eee: kh: a ae oe ee 8% 7h 7h 7h 7h TH Th TK TK 8 
No. 2 Brown Crepe--... 7% 75% 75% 71%, 7% 75% 7% 75% 754 734 7% 76 7% 7H 7% 75 75% 712 74 7H 7% 7% 7H 
No. 2 Amber See % Th 7h 734 7% 7h 7% Th Th 8 8 8 8 8% 7h 7h 7h 747% Th Th Th 8 
No. > ae 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 73% 7% 71% 75% 7% 7% 7% 7% Th 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7H 7%; 7% 7% 
No. 4 SS eee 7% 7% 7% 744 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% ™ 7% 7% 73% 7% 7I% 74h TH%H TH TH 
Rolled Brown........... 7% 7% 7% 747% 7% 7% 7% 1% MH 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 7% 97% 7% 


Holiday 
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The statistics from the Far [ast 
probably caused the dull range in price, 
because the market is more interested in 
seeing a reduction in production and the 
large stocks on hand than in a slight in- 
crease in consumption. British stocks 
keep piling up, and the estimate for the 
present week is an increase of 800 tons. 

Production during December on estates 
over 100 acres in the Far East totaled 
22,341 tons, compared with 21,673 tons dur- 
ing November. 

Production on estates under 100 
during December, according to the Rubber 
Exchange cables, amounted to 20,096 tons, 
tentatively, compared with 14,914 tons dur- 
ing the previous month. Exports from the 
I‘ederated Malay States in December 
amounted to 21,950 tons, against 19,296 
tons in the previous month, while those 
trom Straits Settlements reached a figure 
of 27,746 tons, as compared with 23,037 
tons in November. 

The tone of the market was steady, but 
no advance in prices could be sustained. 
The large stocks of rubber in sight and on 
hand are paralyzing influences on activity, 
and bullish factors are ineffective against 
this overwhelming obstacle. 

The stock market to some extent affects 
the price of rubber, and the commodity is 
sensitive to the changes, up or down, in 
the securities market. Rumor mongers 
are present in the crude rubber market as 
well as in the larger market. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. was forced to 
deny rumors that it was laying off about 
1,500 men at its Akron plant. Goodyear 
officials declared that they were increasing 
activity in the same proportion as the other 


acres 


large tire manufacturers were doing. 
Prices at the close on the No. 1 Stand- 
ard contract on January 24 were: 


Previous 


Positions High Low Close Close 
| ee 8.15 8.15 
Bee: (ices ce coats 8.15 8.15 
se 8.28 8.28 8.28/8.30 8.22/8.30 
NES, cecaie- aces a PO 8.36 8.31 
(ore ae ... 8.44/8.50 8.40/8.45 
errs én ‘on 8.54 8.50 
(eee 8.65 8.65 8.63/8.70 8.60 
7: RR oat 8.73 8.69 
rere 8.88 8.85 8.83/8.88 8.78 
CR re er 8.94 8.89 
Nov 9.05 9.00 
bar 9.16 9.11 
Be awd a Mes 8.12 8.10 
The market was dull, with prices un- 


changed, on January 26. 


N. Y. Outside Market 


3uyers have been more prominent in the 
market for physical rubber, but they have 
been taking advantage of the fact that the 
market is in their favor. Many sales could 
have been made if buyers had not attempted 
to bring the price down to even lower levels 
by offerings made at fractions below the 
prices which sellers were willing to take 
at the time. 

The increase in demand is due to the 
larger production schedules of both auto- 
mobile and tire manufacturers. The long- 
talked-about replacement demand is ex- 
pected to become evident in the next few 
months, so that the outside market will 
show more stir and bustle than it has in 
the last few months of falling demand. 
Evidences of increased production have al- 
ready been seen. After the annual auto- 
mobile show the car manufacturers took on 
their normal working forces. Besides De- 
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cember tire statistics show an increase of 
17 per cent in production. 

Reductions of from 6 to 12 per cent in 
tire prices by factories, and the action of 
the oil companies in passing on the reduc- 
tion to the retailer should spur consumers 
to purchase new tires for those at present 
on their cars which must be pretty well 
worn. 

The level of prices is not likely to go 
much higher, even though consumption is 
increasing, because the statistical position 
of rubber is weak. Production figures 
from the Far East for December were 
larger again and stocks on hand are being 
added to week after week. Principal world 
stocks at the end of 1930 were approxi- 
mately 425,000 tons, compared with 280,000 
tons on the same date of the previous year, 
and the total will not show much change 
in January. 

Perhaps it is just as well that prices re- 
main low for then producers will be forced 
to curtail output, which action is the only 
solution to the difficulties now confronting 
the rubber market. 

Week ended January 3. Brokers and 
dealers in the outside market experienced 
the dull market which they expected pre- 
ceding the New Year’s holiday. Manufac- 
turers deserted the actual market in the 
first half of the week, but on Friday and 
Saturday interest from this source raised 
quotations Y-cent a pound on spot and 
near deliveries. A fair amount of rubber 
exchanged hands at 85¢ cents, but forward 
standards were unchanged. Ambers and 
crepes held their ground and maintained a 
steady position. 

Closing quotations on plantation rubber 





New York Quotations 


Following are New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one 





month ago, and Jan. 26, the current date 











Plantation Hevea January 27, December 26, January 26, South American January 27, December 26, January 26, 
1930 1930 1931 z 1930 1930 1931 
Rubber latex (Hevea)......3 $1:25 @ $0.75 @ $0.75 @ Paras—Continned 
Islands, fine ..... $0.1034 @ $0.10 @ 
OS Og ee *144@ *14 @ 
Sheet Acre, Bolivian, fine .11344@ 10%@ 
: eae j = te Acre, Bolivian, fine .1434@ * 14146 
Ribbed, smoked, spet....... 154@ 0836 @.083g = .0814 @ Beni, Helivian Oe waesieik 16% @ 12 Gi 10% @ 
January-March .......... 154@ -0814@.087% = .08 4 @.98 38 Madeira. fine 11%@ 104, @ 
Dye Of ih a re 16 @ .0874 @.09% 0814 @ .08% on : AVA 
July-September «.......... 1614@ a 0876 @.09 cauews 
CREPE 
: : Upper caucho ball ....... 08 @ 7, @ 06 @ 
No. 1 Thin latex (first — aaa ss Upper caucho ball ....... 144@ 10 @ * 0934 @ 
latex) spot ........ mere Pe 16 @ -0834@.09 0856 @ 0854 Lower caucho ball ....... 064@ 0642 @ 0514@ 
January-March .......... 164 @ .09 @.09% 08 3¢ @ 087% 
Pee oe ears .1634@ .0934 @.0912 -087g @.09 ee 
July-September ......... 174%@ @ 09% @.0914 Manicobas 
No. 2 Amber, spot ("B” : ; 
blanket) 1 Aer saae 44084 .0774 @ .0734 @.08 Ceara negro heads ....... 19 @ a a 
FARGRTY-PIBECD ascot ic ss 14 @ 08 @.08% .073% @.08 MGGAES SOTAD ) 5c oie csc eee 7.11 @ a @ 
BS oon kas os es ss 1414@ 0814 @.08™% 08% @.08™% ce 30% guaranteed 7.2 a @ +12 @ 
July-September .......... 15 @ @ -08 12 @.0834 Mangabiera, thin sheet.... 7.21 @ @ 7.14 @ 
No. 3 Amber, spot (“‘C’’ ; 
xy Danlket) Sore ree .13%4@ 0756@.0734  .0714@.07% — Guayule 
No. rown, clean, light, ae . 
thin ............000,-2+2 21354 @ 0774G@ 0734 @.08 Duro, washed and dried... .17° @ 15 @ as °@ 
No. 2 Brown, clean. thin... .134@ 07% @ 07% @.0734 Renter ees ata 18 @ 16 @ 16 @ 
ere 09% @ 07%@ .07%4 @ 0738 
Gutta Percha 
East Indian KGalba Sikes ide sees 1614 @.17 131%4@ 3 @.13% 
MSIE EN 6 60a 83:6 5a ee 27 a 29 a 26 @ 
PONTIANAE et MIACASSAT 6 is ccs wdc 2.25 @2.50 @ 2.50 @ 
ee 08 G@ 06 @ 08 @ 
PPRONC WHOCK 64 01. 5:8-:4:5 65% 14% @.15 12 @ 12 @ Balata 
I OE seen a SEE 08 @ 06 @ 12 @ 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... .43  @ 32 @ 320 @ 
South American BS ar eee 3606 @ 32 @ _ @ 
Manaos block .........-. 43 @ . | a 35 @ 
PARAS rent SNGCE fo c6:s00:0% 52 @ 57 @ 56 @ 
roo | Ar eo ae 55 @ 60 « 59 
BAGEL, HAO i cies. cess ne Vie .164%@ 114@ 10% @ a , > : 
ee * 22Y@ *144@ *144@ a5 = 
ive se i 0834 @ I7U%@ 0634 @ * Washed and dried crepe. Shipment from Brazil. 
le ee .0834 4 4 
Upriver, coarse ....csece *144“U@ *10 @ * 9934 @ t Nominal. 
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latex was from 8% 
ambers from 734 to 734; and Paras 
from 12 to 12% on the fine, and 7 cents on 
the coarse. 
Shipments 


were about 83 cents; 
to &5 Se 


of crude rubber from the 
Dutch East Indies for November totaled 
20,053 tons, against 19,533 tons shipped in 
October. East Coast Sumatra was the 
largest shipper in November with a total of 
6,504 tons, against 7,068 tons in October ; 
Java and Madoera 
5,420 tons last month, as compared with 
6,011 tons for October. 

Automobile figures published by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce reveal that 
1930 automobile production will be the 
lowest in the last three years. In 1928, 
4,601,141 units were put out; in 1929, 
5,621,716: and in 1930, only 3,450,000. 

Prices at the close on January 3 were: 


Spot Jan. 3 Month Ago Year Ago 
Crepe ee 854 934 16% 
Ribs .. oe ° Rie 136 15% 
Upriver fine 12 12% 16% 


Week ended January 10. Early trading 
in the actuals was listless, with few buyers 
from the factories. Later, however, broad- 
ening inquiry from this source confirmed 
reports of increased production schedules 
at Akron. Spots advanced a quarter of a 
point, with ambers and browns doing the 
same. On the whole, the market is largely 
being operated by manipulators who are in- 
terested only in quick turnover for small 
fractions of a cent. 

The statistical position of the market was 
not improved when shipments from Ceylon 
were shown to be 657 tons higher for De- 
cember than they were for the previous 
month, and dealers’ stocks in the Far East 
showed an increase of 2,746 tons at the end 
of December, compared with the figures at 
November 30. 

Automobile factories resumed their pro- 
duction schedules and called large numbers 
of men back to work; while tire makers at 
Akron reported increases in output in an- 
ticipation of spring business. 

On Friday, when prices of futures ad- 
vanced about 25 points, it was felt that part 
of the advance was due to short covering 
although a large dealer bought heavily for 
a tire manufacturer. 

Traders are still uncertain over tire price 
reductions. They are eager for a definite 
announcement so as to get all the bad news 
possible out of the way. 

Prices at the close on January 10 were: 


Spot Jan.10 Month Ago Year Ago 
Crepe coeees 83 9% 15 
Errore 8! 9% 14% 
Upriver fine.. 12 12% 16 


Week ended January 17. A fair factory 
demand was felt in January and February 
standard ribs, as well as in pale thin crepe. 
But buying ideas for the latter grade were 
equivalent to only a %4-cent premium, while 
sellers stoutly held out for a %-cent pre- 
mium over spot ribs. Otherwise the mar- 
ket was stagnant, with prices easier. The 
price cuts announced by tire manufacturers 
and the oil companies in their retail stations 
was expected, and had little influence on 
this market. Abroad, however, the reduc- 


tion was felt more keenly, and cables were 
weaker from Britain. 

Consumption for the first quarter of 1931 
is estimated to be less than that in 1930, 
despite the increased activity in tife and 


ranked second with | 


Hedging as an Aid in Competition 


ERHAPS one of the first rules in 

circles where there is keen competition 
is to keep your competitors guessing. Ob- 
viously, if your rivals know when you 
bought your raw material, how much you 
bought, and if they have a fair idea of 
how much you paid for it, you are at a 
decided disadvantage. 

A purchase of crude rubber in the open 
market, for instance, is a difficult matter 
to conceal, especially if the order is large. 
But how else can a manufacturer be sure 
of his supply if he has sold his finished 
product on the basis of a certain price of 
rubber? If he has sold two or three 
months’ output of his finished product, he 
would be taking a chance if he did not 





automobile factories. That estimate is to 
be expected because the first four months 
of 1930 showed strong activity as a result 
of the temporary rally which followed the 
November, 1929, break. After the first 
quarter it is expected that the present year’s 
figures will show to better advantage. 

The record stocks on hand and afloat in 
this country and abroad may check im- 
provement for some months to come, and 
native production figures will be closely 
watched for signs of curtailed output. 

Prices at the close on January 17 were: 


Sper Jan.17 Month Ago Year Ago 
eee ree 854 9% 16 
Ribs ee 8% 834 153 
Upriver fine 11% 12% 16! 


Week ended January 24. Tire manufac- 
turers were credited with considerable buy- 
ing of physical rubber in the last few days 
as a result of their increased operations, 
which resulted in a gain of 17 per cent for 
tire production in December, and which 
was responsible for the prediction that 
United States Rubber Co. would take on 
4,000 men in the next few months. 

A good deal more rubber would have 
been sold if buyers had advanced their bids 
'g-cent. As it was, manufacturers held out 
for 8 cents, while sellers would not re- 
linquish rubber at less than 8% cents. Esti- 
mated sales of over 500 tons could have 
been made, it was felt, if traders had not 
been so stubborn over the fraction of a 
cent. Ambers, browns, barks, and miscel- 
laneous grades did not move. 

The increased tire production is in re- 
sponse to a demand from automobile fac- 
tories, and the replacement on all classes of 
tires. The automobile industry is being 
watched carefully because many leaders in 
the financial world expect that this and the 
textile industry will show the way to re- 
covery. 

London and Liverpool stocks are still 
increasing, and the statistics for December 
production in the Far East also show in- 
creases. December, of course, is the month 
of greatest productive activity, and it is 
hoped that later months will show more 
favorable figures. 

Prices at the close on January 24 were: 


Spot Jan. 24 Month Ago Year Ago 
2 ae ee 8Y, 8% 15 
og ypitenies 8if 836 gg 
Upriver fine.... 11% 12 16% 


There was fair activity and prices were 
firm on January 26. 
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immediately go into the market and buy 
up his rubber requirements. 

By using the Rubber Exchange the 
manufacturer can buy not only a year’s 
supply of rubber ahead if the prices seem 
to warrant it, but he can keep the trans- 
action entirely secret. Instead of buying 
in the open market he can buy future 
contracts on the Rubber Exchange. Thus 
he can provide for his needs without a 
soul being the wiser, except his broker. 

That is one convenience the exchange 
offers. Another advantage is found in the 
protection of the price he paid, which he 
can insure by hedging. 

Hedging, of course, is unnecessary if a 
sale of finished goods is made in advance. 
You've sold your goods, bought your sup- 
plies; and, no matter what the course of 
the market is, your profit is assured. 

Suppose, however, a manufacturer thinks 
he sees a wonderful opportunity to buy raw 
rubber at a price which he believes to be 
exceedingly cheap. Take the course of the 
market in the last year as an example. 

At 20 cents the price of rubber was only 
two cents above the cost of production, as 
then estimated! When it dropped to 15 
cents, it was three cents below the cost oi 
production, and many thought it couldn’t 
possibly go lower; so they bought enough 
rubber to keep themselves supplied for a 
good many months ahead. 

What happened? The market went 
lower, and it stayed there. The result. was 
inventory write downs, weak profit and 
loss statements, and a reduction of surplus 
to meet dividend requirements. 

By hedging, this “sure” thing would 
really have been made safe. If, when rub- 
ber was bought at 15 cents, manufacturers 
had also sold future contracts on the Rub- 
ber Exchange at 15 cents, the drop to 7 
cents would not have alarmed them in the 
least, and many manufacturers would not 
now be regretting their previous ‘‘fore- 
sight.” 

Do you see how the hedge would have 
worked for their protection? They would 
have sold future rubber every time they 
bought actual rubber. When the market 
dropped to 7 cents, the rubber which they 
had bought for 15 cents would have shown 
a loss of 8 cents a pound; but the price 
of their future contracts also would have 
declined to around 7 cents, and the sale 
made at 15 cents could have been bought 
in at 7 cents. So the profit of 8 cents 
would have cancelled the loss of 8 cents. 

If the market had gone up? What of 
it? It would have been necessary, let us 
say, to pay 20 cents to cover the sale made 
in future at 15 cents, but the price of the 
finished product can be raised, and, again, 
one loss cancels the other. 





AN EMPLOYE WHOSE DUTY WAS TO PICK 
up linings, was riding an elevator with a 
truck going from one department to an- 
other, when his foot was jammed between 
the shaft wall and the elevator platform. 
It is estimated this man will be disabled 
for 3 months as a result of his injury, 
which consisted of the metatarsal bones in 
his right foot being broken. Rubber Sec- 
tion News Letter, N.S. C. 
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Compounding 


dull market for com- 

pounding ingredients appears to be 
assuming a brighter aspect. The improve- 
ment is in keeping with the gradual in- 
crease in all lines of industrial activity. 
Tire production is slowly gaining seasonal 
volume with the automobile industry. In 
the Akron section plants for the most part 
are working five days a week. Produc- 
tion in other divisions of the industry is 
also gaining, notably so in the case of 
rubber footwear. 

ACCELERATORS. The tendency in curing 
practice is to simplify and standardize on 
the use of safe and speedy accelerators. 
This naturally results in stimulating pro- 
duction of such accelerators at favorable 
prices and spurs research to improve them. 

ANTIOXIDANTS. Antioxidants and age- 
resisters are being sharply differentiated 
as to function. Whatever may be the 
cause of deterioration of rubber goods, ef- 
fective protective materials are available 
for the rubber compounders’ use. 

Carspon Brack. At the close of the 


HE seasonally 


year the demand for carbon black was very 
dull but expected to revive shortly after 
the turn of the year. At that time the 
price of the standard grade was cut %-cent 
per pound to 3% cents basis for car lots, 
f.o.b. Texas, and 3.60 cents per pound 
for Louisiana, both on contract. This 
compares with 6 cents a pound at this time 
one year ago and 8 cents a pound two 
years ago. 

Cay. Interest in clay as a reenforcing 
material, particularly in tire stocks, is 
practically absent owing to the competitive 
position of the volume cost of carbon black 
at current prices. 

LitHaArGE. The price of litharge in 
kegs was reduced 1%4-cent a pound at the 
turn of the year. This cut in price was 
followed a few days later by two reduc- 
tions of '%4-cent per pound each, which 
brought the market price to 7% cents per 
pound. The keg prices held protection 
against further decline until June 30. 

LitHopone. At the opening of the new 
year the price was steady, based on 4% 
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Ingredients 


cents a pound for domestic. The demand 
was good among large users, but small lot 
business was slack. 

SoFTENERS. The demand is steady and 
seasonal, particularly on account of the 
moderate rate of tire production, 

STABILIZERS. This group of ingredients 
is now enlarged by the addition of tw 
materials: namely, Stearex Flake, an im- 
proved form of stearic acid as a stabilizer 
in general compounding, and Sta-Tex A, a 
liquid stabilizer for rubber latex com- 
pounds. 

V. M. P. NaputHa. The 
with prices fairly firm and 
Later in January tank wagon quotations 
were reduced for certain cities; the New 
York reduction was 2 cents per gallon, and 
that in Boston was 1 cent per gallon. 

Zinc Oxipe. The year opened quiet in 
the zinc oxide market with producers ex- 
pectantly awaiting renewal of activity by 
the rubber tire manufacturers. Demand 


year opened 
unchanged. 





New York Quotations 
January 26, 1931 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Marble: flour «0.5.4... ton $20. = @$235. Pa 
Pumice stone, pwd. ..../b. 02%@ 
Rottenstone, domestic ‘ton 23. 50 @ 28. 00 


Rottenstone, English ..../b. 04 @ .05 


NNER: Greist was ca ewe 1b. 01%@ .05 
Accelerators, Inorganic 

apres carbonate ...... ees .074@ 
ed race N ase te a ip giiXe 46.90 Ib. 08% @ 
hee Te sso savers 1b. 06% @ 
sublimed white ....... Ib. rive 
‘super- -sublyned white ../b. 44 @ 

Lime flour, hydrated..... “ton 20 00° @35.00 
MEADE cleus crass sis 010/034 Ib. 074%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy./b. 04 @ 

GRTHORBIE: 0 sos .¥-csesns & s:0% Ib .06 @ .07 


Orange mineral A.A.A,. .ib. 104%@ 
Accelerators, Organic 








Pe ateetsntdss'5.20/o7 Rehiewos lb, 22 @ .27 
Peet! Ghak waa g caine een lb. 31 @ .36 
eg si cosiessisbinieinyess iearere Ib. 55 @ .65 
2 fA ESS Serer. veeiee 62 @ .75 
RG rip sielaicis bea aicvewte ee Ib 37 @ 65 
1 aa ere reer y rar Ib ue @ 25 
ye Te eee Ib. 70 @ «475 
Accelerator 49 .......... Ib. 36 @ .41 
Aldehyde ammonia ...... Ib. 65 .70 
Altax Ib @ 

Barak @ 

ae @ 
Butene @ 
Captax @ 
Crylene @ 

paste .... 2 bD. @ 

B. i , ee... 
Di- ethyl-amine, 100%....[b. 2.50 @ 2.75 
dD: Oo: é De, oitwieaiecs sais Ib. 42 @ .47 
DS Ceres 1b. 20 @ 35 
Fihylidine ee lb. 45 @ .47% 
Formaldehyde aniline...../b. 374%@ «40 
0 RS er 1b. @ 

ae snoo ee Ib. @ 
Hexamethylenetetramine ./b. 584@ .61 
Lead oleate, No. 999... ./b. 12%@ 

MNES). “craleloitanibiriele ites Ib. 15 @ 
Ee es Ib. @ 
DES eo hac sc ois ass eee Ib, @ 
oe Se eer rer Ib. 65 @ -.70 
2 Eee eo Ib. 4.00 @ 4.50 

Ib. @ 
1.75 @ 2.15 
4.50 @ 5.00 
40 @ .42% 
40 @ .42% 
75 @ .77% 
50 @ 
@ 
70 @ .75 
@ 
Ib @ 
Tensilac I oer Ib. 40 @ .42% 
eee Ib. @ 


Accelerators, Organic (Continued) 





Thiocarbantlid: ....cc0 00-06 Ib. $0.26% @$0.28% 
BE, on osk 00458500648 1b. 

CE. 6c éhaennenaeeseun Ib. @ 
Triphenyl guanidine Ib. 58 @ .60 
d 1 @ 

3.00 @ 
70 @ 1.00 
@ 
@ 
50 @_ .60 
@ 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbls.)..100 lbs 2.60 @ 2.85 
glacial (carboys)..100 /bs. 9.73 @ 9.98 
SOIDNUCIC; G67 ooceisccis-c00 ton 15.50 @ 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
a re ere 100 Ibs 2.50 @ 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powder ....... Ib. @ 
MOS sale ccs estes ace sie.o's 1b, @ 
WEUNEIS a. s acta elerereiciosleieisla Ib. @ 
NID 5.2)2. 5 crores Sicisincies Ib. @ 
MI oars 5 Sask ceases lb. @ 
TE ons x .cvslnres ccdie crete 1b. 68 @ .90 
WE a. coe cwweu sae wee Ib. 54 @ .65 
ere rrrrcr Ib. 57 @ .62 
PS Sd pease eke e 0od<e 05 Ib. 70 @ .75 
MING Os ela arosae ek ieioare Ib. @ 
Antisun Materials 
Pe a Renee a rarer 1b. @ 
MUNG SOGU -c ptetiewces ewes Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark....... lb, .09 @ .10 
PT Racks 6 acclev oie aesave avers lb. 55 @ .90 
NINO ae ne pier ki ckee eles lb 11° @ .22 
Colors 
BLACK 
MNEs oieteeraeiaieai cops nies ae Ib. .074%@ 
Carbon (see Reenforcers) 
i a” ere is O05S%4@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial) . 07 @ .08 
BLUE 
WO OMEED. a 5:5 5's eiss sieiniers lb 60 @ 3.85 
TRE MAMIM ~ 6.5 '0-s tiegis <:0:4 40810 Ib a> @ 37 
UUIECGUMOTENO: oss ces cvcass 1b. 06 @_ .30 
BROWN 
BSGH OXIME 605405080 cas 1b 03 @ .20 
Ln are rere Ib. 16..@ .17 
Sienna, Italian, raw....../b. 054@ 12% 
GREEN 
Girone, HGNC c.0,200 sccnee 1b. 27 @ .31 
CR recess Ib. 28 @ «31 
Chromium oxide .......-- Ib, 24 @_ .26 
MGPOER WONEED: ns sooc ces ce 1b. 1.00 @ 3.60 





from this source ran slow, but the price 
remained firm. 
Colors (Continued) 
ORANGE 
Cadmium sulphide ...... Ib. $0.80 @$1.0% 
Orange toners ........... Ib. 140 @ 1.60 
ORCHID 
Orchid toners .......... lb 1.05 @ 1.7 
PINK 
Pink tomere ..... 2.2.00. lb. 1.00 @ 1.80 
PURPLE 
Purple toners ..... + see 60 @ 1.90 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. _ 3.1b. 48 @ 
Sulphur free lb. 52 @ 
Te a<senwinci Lb. 35 @ 
Me SRA hy ee ee Ib. 22 @ 
CRONIN ora nv cacere dc avecdiere Ib. 1.15 @ 1.25 


Iron Oxides 
bright pure domestic... ./b, 10 @ 412 








bright pure English... ./b. -ll @ 
bright reduced English./b. .08 @ 
bright reduced domestic./b. .04 @ .08 
Indian (maroon), pure 
GOMEBIE 6. occccecces if 10 @ 
Indian (maroon), pure 
150") Seer Ib. 09% @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
NIG asec nine eee 08 @ 
Indian (maroon), reduced 
GOMEMIC S86 855 bi 405 0 Ik 03 @ 7 
Ne aig iece Sat bis enees Ib. 09 @ 1 
COR, cn Sciews nena Ib. @ 
MO CUUBND sce cndccccus Ib. 95 @ 2.7 
OOO io 6:8 6:-Kdinnrsicedi Ib. 08%@ 
Spanish red oxide....... Ib. 02% @ 14 
SUEDEETIE FOO 16-0:6:005:0.6-5-<.018 Ib. 14 @ 
Venetian red ....... Ib. 014%@ 
WHITE 
Lithopone 04%@ 0 
Albalith 05%@_ .05:; 
|||) ae 0444@ .05 
Cryptone Ib. 07%@ .07% 
Grasselli (50 Ib. bags) ./b. 04%@ .04% 
(400° 1D; DBS). <s:0:05« Ib. 043%,@ .05 
Titanium oxide, pure..... 1b. .20 @ 
See OE” ac eawienesks lb. 064@ .07 
CMO vataniaa were wale wks 1b. 07 @_ .0714 
Zine Oxide 
AAA (lead free)...... Ib. 06% @ 07 
Azo (factory) 
ZZZ (lead free)..... Ib. 064%4@ .07 
yo RS | eee Ib. 064@ 06% 
Z (8% leaded)...... Ib. 06% @ 06% 
(co | eer Ib. 10%@ .10% 
Green seal, Anaconda. ./b. 10%@ .10% 
Kadox, black label..... Ib. 10%@ .10% 
po SS eee are Ib. 09K%@ .09% 
|) rer Ib. 08 @ .O8Yy% 
WO oriisccwencunie Ib. 09K%@ 09% 
Red seal, Anaconda .../b. O9K%@® 09% 
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Reenforcers (Continued) 


Colors (Continued) Oils (Continued) 























° : . roppy seed oil ......... ga $1.70 @ Glue, high grade........ lb. $0.27 @$0.35 
yen Leranagescneed REDE. oosdnesseanene gal. 63 @ ener re i 

C OXIDE (Continued) ‘ %@ .095 @ : ere 

oad... ne awe. Se Bnee atin 

White seal... -......16 ” M@ 11% Spindle .......... .-.-gal, 30 @ RE ssa canoes lb, .13%@_ .15 

White seal, Anaconda ./b. 11y%@ 11% > ie EME Sis su ans aaoo ss ee lb. -08 @ 12 

ES Fe Ib. .07 @ .07% Protective Colloids OWES aie thse wink eis oss lb. 06%@ «13 

“Te RS Ib. 064%@ .06% Bent tonite A i-persion clay)./b. 021% @ 03 DIME  Acawere nse eon seee 1b. 09 @ 15 
Zinc sulphide ........ lb. 16 @ .16% Casein, domestic ......./ lb. O08'2@ .0912 - 

YELLOW Reenforcers Softeners ; 
Cadmium sulphide ...... lb. 65 @ 1.40 Aluminum flake (sacks, —— en 4e¥8 pele re 4 jaad 
Carome ESgeasemeneaeen lb. -loA@ =. | aa ton 21.85 @ cine octitenc Ti 09 @ 
7 gg eae povsccccven bo 12 @ (sacks, l.c.l.) .........ton 24.50 @ C doil (P.S. ¥).b. 109 @ 
chre, domestic ........./b. 014% @ .02% ; Loe ges saa | gh eg ; 

Rrench ; Ib 03. @ Carbon Black ES | rs eee lb, 25 @ 
Oxide pure Sebtlgcig swine Ib. “09 @ Aerfloted arrow ...... Ib. 04 @ .09 DES ee pen Sa eee ere Ib. .04 @ 04% 
Zinc Cc. P. imported . aa Ib. 21 @ Cabot certified black. ../b. 04 @ UN pes ce ws Sek eka uk 06 ton 18.00 @80.00 

: 4 car aes : ry -« (works, om 2. Fluxrite (fluid) CE am mncier lb. @ 
. “oe TR ea | 00 lbs 3.50 @ Palm oil (Lagos)........ lb. 05%4@ .05 
Deodorant Disperso (works, La., : 0434 @ one 
iit se Sisceacnubocees » @ ek epee. 100 ibs. 3.50 @ 05% @ 
Bitte ccs .asacuaeese Ib. 64 @ 3 gal. 5 @ 7 
: : Gastex (f. o. b. fact’y) Petrolatum, snow white. ../b. 08 @ .08 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes iO ea pmanpebesige Tb. 03 @ “auihr ......-5.... iy "18 a 
a PE: ccoksceseues Ib. .03 @ Pigmentaroil (tank cars, 
Fillers. Inert ‘ vo en Ib. .0434@ .06 OE ROS ee ee gal. 18 @ 

ween : PT re Ib. 04 @ .10 (bbls, drums) ...... gal. 23 @ 

Se os i: — 13.40 @14.50 Ordinary (compressed or Pine oil, uest distilled... gal. 54 @ .55 
Louis, bbls.) .........ton 23.00 @ uncompressed) ...... Ib. 0312@ .07 PAQR > PUN 455 kee + 5see bbl. 4.50 @ 7.00 
(£.0.b. St. Louis, Paper 4 Palmer gas black..... Ib. .03'%4 @ Pine tar (retort)....... bbl. 12.00 @ 

SS ae gemma ton 22.20 @ Ne ree 1b. .04 @ Rosin K_ (bbls.).....280/bs. 5.75 @ 

Rasseen white, spot...-..ton 30.00 @40.00 Clays Rosin cil, compounded. . gal. 05 @ 
off color, spot......... ton 20.00 @25.00 Bent ...0c0scsecceees Ib. 02%4@ _ .03 No. 3, deodorized..... gal. 57 @ 

Foam “A” (f.o.b. St. Blue Ridge, dark...... ton @ No. 556, deodorized.. .gal. 48 @ 

NUREN te onc coon ton 23.00 @ RR ee ee cers oe Ib .01%@ Rubberseed, drums ...... Ib. 094%@ .10 

Pe .cssenes cage Ib. @ DL scastesseadeceee ton @ Rubtack .......seeeeees lb. .08 @ 

SS et eer Ib. .04%@ Pn: .oesbeasisseeus en 1b. .05 @ .07 ME pao ateew ss oak aaa lb. 09 @ .18 

DED: sscaccnksennsscee ton 42.50 @45.00 ee | Serre eer ton @ TONOX ......s.0ce0-ceeee 1b. @ 
C-C-O white (f.ob. St. Lexo (works)........ ton 8.00 @ Witco No. 20 ......... gal. 08 @ 

es eee ry ton 15.00 @ BT vcccesccscecccces ton @ BV IGDEEO AOU 5 cseie sc cies = Ib. 05%@ 
Infusorial earth ........ ton 45.00 @50.00 Pere. oscsseensce ton 20.00 @ Wobonite No. 94.........1b. 034@ 

Slate flour, gray (fac’y).ton 6.00 @ — ee er ay - ton 8.00 @20.00 

iti ee re ton 6.50 @ 
bef = 3 imported... .100 Ibs 95 @ 1.50 White, extra light..ton 70.00 @80.00 — sid ’ — 

an shag : " is Jenz¢ % drums)...gal. 25 @ 

sr sag “English. lbs. 100 @ Carbon bisulphide (drums)./b. 054@ ..12 

cliffstone ......-100 Ibs. 1.50 @ 3.50 j a | 

Quaker .......+++0+- ton @ Rubber Consumption, Dryolene, No, 9 ........gal. @ 

USSOEX wcccccesecsess . 

wk es ? k)..ton 20.00 @ Imports and Stocks cy 

0.0. New or. . ton . ° 
Wood flour .........-. ton 25.00 @ Consumption of crude .rubber in the _ -io~ ae ag epi —- 2s 
. AF United States for December, 1930, Pstrobenzcl] ......0..00+ gal. @ 
Fillers for Pliability 21.493 1 oe Rub-Sol gal. @ 

MERE Tay ccnp cu soe reser _ @ amounted to 21, a. ae Solvent naphtha (tanks).gal.  .25 @ 

SS eee ee .03%@ .08 tion for twelve months ended December Biid Solis. sca s'caaiees . gal. . @ 

= ala sane ates $s 31, 1930, amounted to 372,629 long tons. aces” Gass eset oy 20 4 

Velvetex ..... 03 @ .06 Imports of crude rubber during Decem- dest distilled ........gal. 35 

I : J 1 g @ 
Finishes ber, 1930, were estimated at 34,895 long Stabjli 

3 ; tons. Imports for twelve months ended wanmmaeie 
Bech, INET. ssc sesievwn Ib. 04 @ .05 - I 1 
Shellac, fine orange...... lb. 60 @ December 31, 1930, amounted to 488,343 <surex, ton lots.........db. oe 
Starch, corn, pwd...100Jbs. 3.27 @ 3.47 long tons nb gg Wester eT Ib. 25 @ 

Potato .......ceesscees Ib. 05%@ .06 eee . 

Talc, domestic ......... Ib. ok @ Stocks on hand December 31, 1930, were Aluminum ........--.. Ib. = .26 @ .27 

ada ee er ce cea Ib. 01%@ 02.246 | i Site : 1 COGN, 2. .- 525 -+ se Ib. 26 @ .27 

202,246 long tons, the highest on record. Magnesium ........... 1b. 28 @ .29 

PE caneeseksosted ton 18.00 @22. 00 rs ae a . 

cea eae ee cs Crude rubber afloat for United States ports PE trend oneea eee Ib. 27 @ .328 

; & rg x“ - RCRININES.. 55-0 x55 wince’ Ib. 091%4@ .15 

{nflati M ial on December 31, 1930, is estimated at 56,- Sine Mate Ib. @ 
nflating Materia 035 long tons. Stearic acid, "abil pres’d. ./b. 146 @ 18 

Ammonium carb., pwd... ./b. .104%@ 

BRS eS aes Gee lb. 10 @ J iZi i 
a. i aa = 2 a ee Vulcanizing Ingredients 
sag December Tire Shipment Sulphur aot - 

‘ : y i . ubber  sulphur...100 lbs. 175. @ 225 

carrot . a Tire shipments for December increased er) ane CoL)..108 Bs. @ 
: t - 3 ‘ Ee ieee a LS. 5 ae ; @ 

Genasco (fact’y) ....... ton 40.00 @42.00 17 per cent above November and were 3 Sulphur chloride....... Ib. 03%@ .04 

on St » os 37.14 _— per cent above December a year ago, ac- — cmmaraecies, Dest age a 

ranula b Mskeouses on D i ie . ers 2 | ek ee (bbls oe Ibs. . dD 3.1 
Hydrocarbon, hard.......ton @ cording to a special preliminary report (bags) 22.2.2 2100 Ibs, 2.20 @ 2.80 
es et M. R. oe tho compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Tire A eN superfine, ; 

-0.b. fact’y) ....+4+- on 60. 4 anni 100 Ibs. 1.75 @ 

M. 4 (f.0.b. fact'y):: ton 175.00 @ \ssociation, Inc. Tube brand, velvet.100 ibs. 2.30 @ 
Baredure coy sehen ton 4 _—— This increase is counter to the decreases Velvet flour (240 Ib. 
= Soy pallid ton 23.00 @ usually experienced in December, as com- niry i. bags) 100 : tn & sis 
Pioneer. ea R., solid en pared with November. In 1929 the de- Telloy NB. @ 

i > eS eee ton r @ 42. ‘"eace wae a > “ Vandex 1b. 

M. R. Granulated...| ton 50.00 @52.00 crease W a 3 per cent; in 1928, 8 per cent; ee dies “Mabie Ses @ 
Robertson, M. R., solid 4 and in 1927, 3 per cent. 

on saieeea ton 32:00 yeryd _ This increase is attributed by officials Waxes ' 

in the rubber industry to improvement in a vo pure... Ib 55 @ 
. * . a AUDA ..ccecceccves a @ 
Mold Lubricants car production and replacement require- ceresin, white ........ Ib. '124%@ 

Rusco mold paste........ ib, 12 @ .30 ments for all classes of motor vehicles. Montano. 0... eee sees es Ib. .06%@ 

Ch: chav sbaeeaa ah Ib. @ ozokerite, black ....... Ib. .28 @ 
Soapbark CS eer = 4 o ane ME hiss oo sees bases Ib. .28 @ 

BRMD scccvascnscnes i J . 
— 14 Rapid Roller Co., Federal at 26th St., re 
Oils Chicago, Ill., specializes in offset litho- EL a a ee ee 03%@ 

Castor, brown, drums... ./b. 114@ h rollers and rubber newspaper ieee crude, white 

REIGNS osccancccseced gal. -10 ‘ @ ae pap 2 Ee ee 03%@ 

EIN oe antosscnes gal. .20 @ rollers. 125/127 fully refined: 04% @ 
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ABYERTISING PAGTS essere 


Cotton and Fabries 


T IS not expected that cotton prices will 

improve much in the near future. Too 
much cotton is on hand at present ; consump- 
tion is at a low ebb; and there is no definite 
assurance that the coming cotton crop will 
not be just so large as the one that is 
still being marketed. 

The Federal Farm Board has issued a 
report in which it admits that the low con- 
sumption in the United States was due 
partly to the efforts at price pegging, which 
kept domestic prices at levels higher than 
those abroad. 

In the report the opinion is also ex- 
pressed that acreage reduction in the next 
year will have little chance of being ef- 
fected, and an increase in production is 
likely. The reasons given for this view 
are that, although reduction of 8 to 10 per 
cent is likely, production per acre will in- 
crease by 5 per cent, and the low price of 
cotton will induce farmers to produce as 
much cotton as possible. 

Those who expect to see a real cut in 
production base their assertions on the fact 
that many banks have failed, making money 
scarce. Little will be spent for fertilizer ; 
whereas the ground almost of necessity 
must be well fertilized before it will yield 
a fair crop. 

Another point realized by the Farm 
Board is the fact that even though produc- 
tion is curtailed in this country, it is almost 
certain that Russian crops will show a sub- 
stantial increase, and world stocks will 
show little change. The market abroad for 
American cotton is steadily declining; so 
consumption at home should increase in- 
stead of decrease. 

Prices are expected to remain at low 
levels for the present. Hope for improve- 
ment is based on increased consumers’ de- 
mand and success in the attempts at reduc- 
ing acreage for next year. 

Week ended January 3. As expected, 
the market was dull, preceding New Year’s 
Day; offerings were few, and fluctuations 
were confined within a narrow range. On 
Friday, however, the market was much 
brighter, and in sympathy with stocks and 
grain registered gains of from 13 to 23 
points. There was no definite reason for 
this advance; the Federal Farm Board 
statement received a bearish interpretation 
early in the day; while the statistical posi- 
tion is still against the market. 

The yearly summaries were bullish for 
the most part, with especial emphasis placed 
on reduction of acreage, reduction of out- 
put, and increased consumption as factors 
to aid recovery. Philip B. Weld, president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, predi- 
cates recovery on a reduction of the heavy 
oversupply through increased consumption 
and a halt in overproduction. The Farm 
Economics Bureau stresses acreage reduc- 
tion and production based upon future mar- 
ket demand instead of prices of the preced- 
ing season. 

The textile division of the United States 
Department of Commerce reports that in- 
dustry to be in good condition, with stocks 
low and production held down to meet de- 
mand. In fact, one of the most cheerful 
indications is the position of the textile 
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COTTON BULL POINTS 


1, Bank failures and lack of money for fertilizer 

point to the possibilities of a substantial re- 

duction in acreage. 

Surplus is being held firmly for better prices. 

Banks probably will not force liquidation of 

cotton loans because of the low value of 

cotton. 

4. Cotton ginned prior to January 16 was 13,- 
592,104 running bales, compared with 14,176,- 
936 last year, and 13,888,972 in the previous 


er 


year. 
5. Continued curtailment by foreign spinners. 
—__— 
COTTON BEAR POINTS 


1. Visible supply of world cotton is a record 

one, 

Rate of consumption is low. 

. Cotton spinning industry operated during De- 
cember at 76.1 per cent capacity on a single 
shift basis, compared with 80.1 per cent in 
November, and 88.2 per cent in December of 
the previous year, 

4. Spinners’ takings for the season are 1,667,000 
bales behind those of a year ago. 

5. Labor difficulties in Lancashire and Stock- 
holm. 

6. Statistics for December showed an increase 
ef 2 per cent in stocks of cloth on hand, and 
a decrease of 18 per cent in unfilled orders. 

7%. Shipments during December were 97 per cent 
of production, and sales were 78 per cent of 
production. 

8. “It is quite probable that the supply of cot- 
ton for 1931-32 will be as large if not larger 
than for 1930-31’’—Federal Farm Board. 

9. Long time trend for consumption of American 
cotton abroad is downward. 

10. Estimate by Farm Beard of carryover is 
7,400,000 bales. 

11. Stocks in warehouses on December 30 were 
8,377,720 bales, compared with 5,898,596 bales 
in the previous year. 

12. Foreign growths, especially the Russian, are 
increasing. 


on 


PO 


mills, and early improvement is expected in 
that quarter. 
Prices at the close on January 3 were: 


Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
aie a ikessc ee 10.21 9.97 10.21 10.03/04 
Ma Sole neates 10.09 9.92 10.09 997 
BEAR sale seas on 10.29 10.10 10.28/29 10.16/19 
pO reer 10.55 16.36 10.54/55 10.44/45 
WEIS oseaisea ae 10.79 10.61 10.78/79 10.65/66 
(oe eae 10.95 10.75 10.93/95 10.79/80 
Dec 11.09 10.92 11.09 10.97 


Week ended January 10. The labor dis- 
pute in England assumed rather serious 
proportions during the week, and it is 
feared that the Burnley strike may find 
sympathetic response from workers in the 
Lancashire district. Hope is extended that 
a compromise might be reached or that 
government intervention may clear up the 
situation before the threatened lockout on 
next Saturday. 

Silver was again extremely weak until 
Saturday, when a rally was experienced in 
the London market. It helped somewhat 
to offset the easier cables from Liverpool. 
But the trade is expecting no good news 
from this source; so the price level is not 
affected by any radical fluctuations when 
adverse news is received from England. 

The market was steady on the whole, 
with some mill buying in evidence. Offer- 
ings were light, and contracts in the near 
months grew rather scarce, partly because 
of the absence of hedges in the near months. 
On Thursday the May delivery sold within 
%4-cent of the Liverpool figure; while the 
ordinary spread is 34-cent. The Liverpool 
market has declined on an average of 
Y4-cent in the last three months. 

Prices at the close on January 10 follow: 





Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
| Sane ae see ae 10.17 10.16 10.16 10.22 
BE 43 cio e eas 10.12 10.00 10.09/12 10.03 
eee 10.25 10.18 10.24/25 10.22/23 
|, | SERN eee 10.51 10.45 10.49/50 10.50 
ee 10.72 10.61 10.70/71 10.67 
COs Sree 10.79 10.70 10.77 10.77 
ee ee 10.95 10.86 10.91 10.92 


Week ended January 17. In again, out 
again, seems to be the fate of the working 
man in Great Britain. Just as the coal 
strike was settled sending 150,000 men back 
to work, the weavers in the Lancashire dis- 
trict went on strike, making 250,000 men 
idle. 

The effect of this action on the cotton 
market was negligible. It was felt in Brit- 
ain that production in other districts could 
be increased to make up for the shut-down 
of the Lancashire mills, and hope was held 
for a compromise. 

The course of prices varied little during 
the week, and the market was much firmer 
in response to buying by foreign houses. 

The report of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York for De- 


cember was not very encouraging. Pro- 
duction over a_ period of five weeks 
amounted to 46,810,000 yards per week. 


This was 23.2 per cent less than in De- 
cember last year and 9.4 per cent less than 
in November. Shipments during December 
were 97 per cent of production and sales 
were 78 per cent of production. Stocks on 
hand at the end of the month showed an 
increase of 2 per cent, and unfilled orders 
a decrease of 13 per cent. 

The Federal Farm Board has not helped 
the situation to any large degree. Its pre- 
dictions for acreage reduction are pessi- 
mistic, since the Board believes that pro- 
duction per acre will be imcreased 5 per 
cent; while acreage reduction will amount 
to only about 8 or 10 per cent. The 1,250,- 
000 bales of cotton held by the Board are 
also causing the millmen to wonder when 
and how they will be sold. 

Prices at the close on January 17 were: 


Previous 


Position High Low Close Close 
was sate) a 10.14 
10.11 10.05 10.07 10.07 
Mar. - 10.23 10.18 10.19/22 10.20/22 
May ......... 10.47 10.42 10.44/45 10.45/46 
WN od ok 10.66 10.63 10.65/66 10.65/66 
2 Fe 10.83 10.80 10.81 10.80 
DO 5 ok he SK 10.97 10.95 10.97 10.95/96 


Week ended January 24. Prices backed 
and filled during most of the week, but 
the general trend was upward, and net 
change for the six days since January 17 
was again off from 20 to 30 points. When 
old and new January went off the board on 
Friday, the March position moved to 10% 
cents, as compared with the low record of 
9.53 cents for the season, made on Decem- 
ber 16. Steady trade buying was influen- 
tial on the rise; while selling pressure 
found few offerings from the South until 
Saturday. In the closing half-day offer- 
ings were a little heavier, and prices sof- 
tened. 

Two reports were issued during the 
week ; the spinning report was disappoint- 
ing, but the ginnings report was favorable. 
The Census Bureau reported that the cot- 
ton spinning industry operated during De- 
cember at 76.1 per cent capacity on a single 
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shift basis, compared with 80.1 per cent in 
November and 88.2 per cent in December 
a year ago. Active spindle hours, however, 
averaged 176 during December, compared 
with 173 hours a spindle in November, and 
196 in December a year ago. 

The ginnings total was 584,832 bales 
under last season. Cotton of the 1930 crop 
ginned prior to January 16 was announced 
by the Census Bureau to have been 13,592,- 
104 running bales, compared with 14,176,936 
running bales to the same date last year, 
and 13,888,972 in the previous year. 

Spinners’ takings are far behind those of 
a year ago, and the world’s visible supply 


continues to be the largest on record— 
10,326,000 bales. 
Prices at the close on January 24 were: 
Previous 
Position High Low Close Close 
Die Bisa ool ces jiu? ee 10.36 
J aa ae . 10.42) 10.33 10.33 10.48 
Bs ctucess ca pat cone 808 10.59 
_ err ses: 10.64 10.56 10.56 10.71 
June Ravers ... 10.67 10.81 
NE” Ura aacale ex 10.86 10.78 10.78/79 10.92 
Aug - 60. Se 11.03 
Se a Te so0e 6=OBD 11.03 
Oct. .......... 11.06 10.99 10.99/11 11.13 
ere eae sijptase wees it 11.22 
TP uh Ge ee 1.25 21.38 22.08/19 11:32 
On January 26 the market was _ un- 


changed from Saturday’s levels, with little 


interest displayed. 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts, AND Osnasurcs. The 
market for these goods shows no special 
change for better or worse than a month 


ago. Prices hold unchanged. 
Raincoat Fasrics. In this field manu- 
facturers are engaged in putting out 


samples for the spring trade pending de- 
cision on styles. From the present outlook 
double and single texture printed fabrics 
will constitute outstanding numbers to 
please the buyers. 
SHEETINGS. * There 
easing of print cloth prices. Sheetings 
have remained the same with very little 
activity. There seems to be no justifica- 
tion either in the raw cotton market or the 


has been a slight 








6 8 Es PEP 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
DR IE Go icon ea ian a ee 10.08 
SD iainns Saas cases beee eens ese cies 10.20 
EE: USUL bE Lead itoeetesamaseunes 10.08 
PORCH cass eusutseus hun kouneayeoanies 10.40 


LT 


in prices. There is considerable business 
awaiting placement depending on stability 
of the market price. 

TirE Faprics. Conditions in the tire 
fabric market remain unchanged from a 
month ago, both as to prices and demand. 


Any improvement naturally is dependent 
on a distinctly higher schedule for tire 


production, which seems yet to be in abey- 
ance until justified by increased automobile 
production. 


Cotton Fabrics Review—1930 
Ducks and Drills 


Demand for ducks, drills, osnaburgs, and 
tennis ducks has been limited for some 
time, but the industry is free of all sur- 
plus stocks, and prices are extremely at- 
tractive. The mills are in a healthy posi- 
tion with low inventories of finished goods 
and production curtailed to meet demand. 

Sales in the last year for future delivery 
were far below normal; so it is felt that 
the stocks on consumers’ shelves will soon 
need replenishing. The incentive for mak- 
ing purchases is at present a strong one; 
cotton fabrics have been offered for sale on 
a basis below a parity with cotton, and a 
better tone in business can normally be 
expected in the next few months. 

Raincoat Fabrics 

The drought in the last year affected not 
only the crops but also the raincoat busi- 
ness. The lack of rain in the Spring and 
Summer was directly reflected in the lack 
of demand for these fabrics. It is not 
probable that we will have dry weather for 
two years in a row; so the prospects for 
better weather, or rather worse weather, 
should see better sales of raincoat fabrics. 
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As is the case with most industries, the 
manufacturers of raincoats have reduced 
their production and their stocks to low 
levels, ready for increased activity should 
the normal demand reassert itself. Given 
a fair amount of rain, purchases by con- 
sumers will become necessary, and manu- 
facturers will be ready to supply the de- 
mand. 

Sheetings 


For some time past the market in 
sheetings has been dull and inactive. The 
inactivity of buyers has meant lower pro- 
duction rates for the mills, but these manu- 
facturers have tried so to curtail production 
as to get rid of excess stocks and to make 
just enough to meet demands. Their ef- 
forts have been successful to a large degree, 
and the mills that have been curtailing 
output will continue their reduced rate of 
production for the first quarter of 1931. 
Recovery is not expected immediately ; 
rather will it be a gradual climb, with 
sheetings prices following those of the raw 
material. 

Tire Fabrics 


Conditions in the tire fabric industry, 
however, have changed in recent years, and 
the smal manufacturer who depends on a 
tire fabric plant for his sole livelihood can 
not expect to be very prosperous. 

The manufacture of tires is more and 
more being confined tv the very large 
manufacturers who have tire fabric plants 
of their own. While these fabric plants, 
except in one instance, are not sufficient to 
take care of full requirements at times of 
peak production, they are adequate during 
most of the year; thus the most the in- 
dependent manufacturer can expect is the 
spare volume during the busy months of the 
year. 

The recent cuts in prices of from 6 to 12 
per cent have also made it more difficult to 
produce tires at a profit. In view of this 
outlook many manufacturers are taking on 
other lines for their main source of income, 
and manufacturing tire fabrics only as a 
side line. 








sheeting market for the recent reduction 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard verd $0.11%@ 
40-inch 3.47-yard .......... 06% @ 
80-inch 1.52-vard .......... 15%@ 
52-inch 1.90-yard 12% @ 
52-inch 2.20-yard .......... 10% @ 
52-inch 1.85-yard .......... 124% @ 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yd D. F....yard 11%@ 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. “eos 15%@ 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. .... 244%@ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ........ 25%@ 
72-inch 17.21-ounce 26% @ 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting..... pound 24 @ 
TENNIS 
$2-inch 1.35 yard.......yard 17K%@ 
Hollands 
RED SEAL 
rr err yard 12%@ 
DER. o 4.5 5b Au waneekina gee 13%@ 
50-inch 19% @ 
COLD SEAL 
40-inch, No. 72........ yard 164%@ 
SS ee 17K%@ 





New York Quotations 
January 26, 1931 





Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard ..... tel $0.10 @ 
40-inch 2.48-yard . ; .094@ 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......... 07% @ 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste... 11 @ 
40-inch 7-0z. part waste .... 074%@ 
37-inch 2.42-yard .........6- 0n4e@ 

Raincoat Fabrics 

COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60 yard 094@ 
Bombazine 60 x 48........ 08%@ 
Plaids 60 x 48 .. 10%@ 
Plaids 48 x 48 ....... 10 @ 
Surface prints 64 x 60.... 114%@ 
Surface prints 60 x 48...... 10%@ 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48 .04%@ 
Print cloth, 38%4-in., 64 x 60 .054%@ 

Sheetings, 40-inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard..... yard 07%@ 
SS a GE, BESORG. ov ecccce 06% @ 
ee ae ae .07 
ee ie Ses 06% @ 
OE x BB, BPN. 6c cases O5K@ 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard......... .05%@ 

Sheeting, 36-inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard......yard .04%@ 
40 =x 40, 6.15-yard......... .03%@ 





Tire Fabries 
SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 


Peeler, karded ...... pound $0.32%4@ 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 324%@ 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 28 @ 
CORD 23/5/3 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 32% 
CORD 23/4/3 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 34Y%@ 
CORD 23/3/3 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 374@ 
CORD 15/3/5 

Peeler, karded ...... pound 384@ 


CORD 13/3/3 


Peeler, karded ...... pound 29%@ 
LENO BREAKER 

8-oz. Peeler, karded...pound 32u%~@ 

10-0z. Peeler, karded. «2.0 32Y%@ 
CHAFER 

9.5 oz. Peeler, karded. pound 344%4@ 

12-0z. Peeler, karded....... 334%@ 

14-0z. Peeler, karded....... 32u“~@ 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 

















































































































































































MPORTS of rubber to the United = distinctly upward trend, quite evident, in London, — Liverpool Singapore and 
States for the year ended December 31, — progress now. Penang stocks December 31, 1929, totaled 
1930, totaled 488,343 tons ; while domestic ‘ai 1927 1928 1929 1930 - 
consumption for the same period amounted i i T] LL] ny 
fs pd SEL ceeeceeeecet tt + 90 
to 372,629 tons. These amounts compare 80 +4 oe eee +++ 80 
with the following total tonnages of im- Me ttre ing angam Tintoahiat zm, } 70 
ports and consumption for 1929: namely, E sy Fister tien iekekookc lek tt f 60 
imports, 561,454 tons; consumption, 466,475 8 ® PTT TTT TT 0 § 
tons. At the vear end domestic stocks on 3 40 +- 2 
hand and afloat were the excessively high ok - S 
level of 258,281 tons. In 1929 they 5 ZVI | A! | abe 
amounted to 167,527 tons. 3 a| | iia iS fmporsa | ee 3 
Ne ; we ; = 5 Sean ae ppt tT | A PN beaded | | |, } 220 = 
Estimates of crude rubber statistical posi- 20 a | || [Getelpet Pound “Cleitg ptt | TT + * E20 
tion for January, 1931, are: imports, 69,000 is Ht 4 | ePrice: Open, Merk ! Litt iit yt LI ‘enn . aa 
tons; domestic consumption, 31,000 tons; aes | tT} | | | ‘ & 

y . } } | | | | Ni@Eeaee 
atloat to the U. S., 60,000 tons; stocks on me te Gane | saan | INDIA RUBBER WORLD \SGSEs 
hand in the U. S., 240,000 tons. SSSGSSSSSRSSLSSSSSSSLESTRISGEaSSSESEL ISTE ES At. i 

The increase of tire and tube production i aa t 8 
predicted for January fell short of gen- aes 2 : ; ms F er Sh. é 
eral expectation. There is, however, a United States Imports, Consumption, and Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 

1927 1928 1929 1930 hes 

250 — = so ot 7 108,801 tons. \t the corresponding date 
++ +--+ 4-4 + + tt ; ; A , 
20 Fr tH a of 1930 the total of these stocks was 
ao Et 166,578 tons. 
SEER 
+ t-t-+-4 + + +--+ -+ + 
170 } +-+++4+-+4-+-1U, S. Stocks on Han T Loxpox S§ 
Pe eee eee eee + + | , : 
© woh y+++++4++4++-+4 ——+ + 2 Week Ended Fons 
so —— hs ‘ea | ae & I 8,042 
5 4 . 1—t—1+f + + rat ttt : to $4 2 Jan. o U4 
= t CH 5 +444 ry TT = Jan. 10 78,761 
H = oe | icAataictat | ‘a a Se ae { t Ly i | | | 100 5 ra 17 79.261 
2 = ae eS + ralcietakal ee Bi ae 47,40 
2 Matter ti tet Ltt Saeeana? a8 Cott Pi a perene _— 
. Py 4+4—+>—+} + Pe ee! ht f ti — ve Ge $ t-4 } ++ + 4 s 
PEE EEE ET iain inde emma Der HH n 
60 | | ase > Sa — <li IS) A es a Tt ++ 60 Livi = 
50 ae: tt — ak tbe — 4 t+ bogey ea 4 a oa P| +++ 50 Week Ended Tons 
40 F | i | |_| 4.4 Re +—t Jol ft tt tt ttt tt gee A 2 ee 40 Jan. 1 
30 Litt | | | od IT nal | petite lajel dep e] he ant 30 cia 1 $1.8 
ZSSFERSTSRSSLILGLSSSSHESSLSSGESSSESSSSHISTETSSSRSEE pe 3 9 
2 i uae i Jan: 24 71 
United States, British and Malayan Rubber Stocks ? 
United States Statisties of Rubber Imporis, Consumpiion, and Stocks 
Total British and } St . 
“Net Con- Stocks Stocks Domestic London 
Imports sumption on Hand Atloat Stocks & Liverpoo! ur Petal 
Twelve Months Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons n Pons 
MN fast co stale a abe ss ese eSeren ony ele ae 384,837 384,644 SN.9R5 82.421 103,406 6,328 18,84¢ 25,168 
Det So ere RU eth tere sins 411.962 358,415 72,510 51,238 123,748 5 26,443 77.76 
BOM id Ft areLinauniinnd cates 431,807 72,528 1uu,130 47,938 148,068 25.798 92.059 
AER ese re eee eee 446,421 AR 164A 68.764 1274 OW 32,905 55,508 
Lo aE SESE RR Reet arc oe ROEM ag a 561,454 105,138 62,389 167.527 35,548 08.801 
Non Cakes Sika SoReal le deca 488,343 202.246 56,035 258,281 46,00 166.578 
1930 
BEEN af hk cee beeen oes 47,362 35,872 126,068 61,863 187,931 81,300 114,768 
EES eiciods) No cira ch cuss ox bine 43,728 32,014 134,790 63,404 198,194 87,100 124,650 
RM rss eryciscsiaray candice naires 45,430 35,134 141,843 63,646 205,489 93,500 131,629 
71 dale eee del poms nies MAR en ea 49,927 39,333 148,272 63,26 211,533 99,870 139,750 
May 40.745 39,035 146,179 68.168 214,347 102.936 144.189 
Macher sce ash he Wehbe Gg eilents 42,653 33,890 152,551 58,658 210,209 108,203 147,236 
1 DAES. Setar e rece a eeryen ae 34,084 29,245 152.001 58,326 210,327 108.704 $5, 154,163 
hE RSE rae lersteg a Oe ee 34,558 30,575 158.604 61,168 219,772 112,989 48,132 161,121 
RIAN el 230.7 lorie. wesc « cide grs x Sie 39,467 25,288 169.927 60.924 230,851 117,922 4.015 161,937 
RMRRMMEE RRS 2 Re hakaslins easel, ne oy 43,729 27,271 185.470 $1,123 236,593 9,931 54,425 
oS a ec ee ne ee 31,765 23,479 189.925 52,538 242,463 1.¢ 158.900 
|: ee ge RO EP Pan cee 34,895 21,493 202,246 56,035 58,281 16,00 66,578 
Ineludine lieuid latex. but not guayule 
Ceitpiled by The Rubber anvfacturers Association, Tne. 
cA REAP EEA RSME 
United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports fer 1930 by Months 
’ Manicobas Totals 
Afri- Cen and Matto SS Miscel- 
Plantations Latex Paras cans trals Guavule Grosso 1930 1929 Balata laneous Waste 
January Ras pues ws tons 46,042 362 747 76 10 125 47,362 52,305 127 748 35 
February ears Tae 42,510 275 788 66 14 75 43,728 64,538 130 543 144 
oo te SE a aes ° 44.002 332 894 37 15 150 45,430 53,824 123 738 20 
April ° cs 48,727 179 881 53 12 75 49.927 54,171 7 628 107 
MO <5 aeons (0 ; 39,620 444 53 1 150 40,745 49,180 109 909 7 
[oo SSR a eeeraces zi 41,631 314 492 : 128 88 42,653 44,490 127 829 2 
July 33,207 193 489 36 159 34,084 $4,251 10 525 
i ee Ea pee 33,558 621 346 26 7 34,558 38,292 39 949 30 
September .. ape ee.s aks 38,304 476 508 a 2 150 39,467 32.515 119 748 22 
October 42.885 274 526 > 39 43,729 43,725 72 695 4 
November 31.087 280 378 16 4 31,765 40.621 152 648 
December 34,230 72 593 34,895 43,542 12¢ 673 
Totals twelve months, 1930 tons 475,803 3.822 7.172 337 198 1,011 188.343 8.63 47 
Totals twelve months, 1929 tons *548,997 10.405 445 343 1,251 361.45 12.00 
*Latex included. ~ ee 
Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 
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Low and High New York Spot Prices 


- January ———_--—— 
1931 1930 1929 

$0.0833 @$0.087g $0.15 @$0.165¢ $0.18% @$0.22% 

bed .08%@ .082 14%@ .15% 18 @ .22% 

103,@ i 1534@ .16¥% .19144@ 23% 

07. @ .08 08'6@ .08% 1334@ .15% 

07 @ .08 08 @ .08% 12%@ .15% 








Principal Rubber Stocks 


Long Tons 
—1930—— 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


























M an P S 
eS aa nT 82,847 83,311 77,800 81,451 86,098 
a votes bo an 83,329 77,647 76,887 77,850 
Liverpool ... sekwe 28,291 34.718 38,848 39,718 41,190 
otals ey eee 109,339 110,601 118,047 116,495 116,605 118,950 
U. & fewewtery «..00.-s: 158,445 162,283 171,285 188,310 193,091 206,829 
aaae 58,989 62,149 64,000 50,441 a 55,288 





51,837 ° 
27,290 30,310 31, 000 27,630 *27,000 *30,000 





; cesses 86,279 92.459 95,000 78,071 78,837 85,288 
dls 1111436916 4521215 4671643 460,676 469,984 497,165 








er Divisiin, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 
Long Tons 
_ faite 
Calendar Years 1930 
a ain = 
1928 1929 Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
7 


. 409,500 579,524 48,529 47,77 
149,787 161,612 8,087 7,312 7,566 9,671 























Mie 5.5 eo cceesee 259,713 417,912 40,442 40,458 33,854 32,415 

nc wcucccccccsecee 5%e271 80,795 7,966 7,388 5,835 6,934 

1 Burma . 10,790 1,720 343 591 8 tT 

GEE 10,087 11,079 680 598 631 976 

British No. Borneo...... 6,698 7,381 *500 500 600 600 

Siam : 4,813 5,024 289 247 311 335 

Java 58,848 66,010 5,960 5,916 5,334 7 
S 82,511 87,589 6,658 6,956 6,401 

121,671 134,732 7,302 6,352 8,001 t 

9,616 10,147 527 667 654 721 

21,129 21,148 1,093 669 658 1,365 

1.496 996 *30 *30 + + 

3,076 1,275 100 64 7 + 

6,124 4,596 *300 *300 + 7 





53,837 860,404 72,190 70,736 





by Rubber Division, Department 


Compiled 








World Rubber Absorption—Net hlmports 


Long Tons 





= : Bait Gs ee roa 
Calendar Years 1930 
aang 

CoNSUMPTION “1928 1929 Aug. Sept. Oct. No ov. 
United States ........ 441,400 472,000 30,675 25,371 27,360 23,556 
United Kingdon 48,504 72,023 7,107 8,570 10,647 360 

NE PORTS 

y Fam lia 8.430 15,886 265 414 609 t 
; 3 3,324 224 158 74 37 
9.445 888 824 769 t 
35,453 2,108 1,578 1,942 2,128 

4,650 450 411 351 t 
799 143 113 109 83 
976 102 139 109 209 

59 342 953 5.285 6,728 t 





34,284 2,159 2,606 3,951 
3,022 37 221 439 364 
4s 813 86 73 299 125 
12,626 149 1.373 2,782 t 
2,400 *200 *200 *200 *200 
3,857 416 492 615 763 
, 653 63 87 65 61 
ited? 8.01 7.000 600 600 600 600 





.688 804.800 








Gr ae 687.¢ 54,026 53,883 63,856 

Siiwns United States 441,400 472,000 30,675 25.371 27,360 23,556 
Total eig 246,288 332,800 23,351 28,512 36,496 ane ; ae 
* to complete table. 7 Includes Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Cu Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Mexico, Poland, Portugal, and 
Union of S ith Africa. + Not available. 





y Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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London Stocks, November, 1930 


De- Stocks November 30 

Landed livered ——— A 

for Nov. for Nov. 1930 1929 1928 

Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

PRMNREION occ scveseces 8,333 9,098 76,778 52,316 17,670 

a 21 21 54 55 77 
LIVExPOOL 

SE Se eee ae $2,783 71,913 739,718 717,655 72,213 

Total Tons, Londen and 
a ea 11,137 11,032 116,550 70,026 19,960 


+ Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 





Malayan Mainland Production by Areas, 
1929-1930 





— —1929---—_—___, -——— 193 
Area Estate Native Total Estate Native Total 
te | Fal Sr reer ire 118,185 95,013 213,198 114,331 93,955 207,386 
ee err 36,774 42,575 79349 35,293 39,215 74,508 
Seer 19,294 13,669 32,963 19,436 12,008 31,444 
TY ee 2,682 4,378 7,060 2,513 3,809 6,320 
Trengganu ........ 1,361 682 2,043 1,148 573 L721 
oo RE epee 80 170 250 81 129 210 


Totals .....tuus 178,376 156,487 334,863 172,800 148,789 321,589 
Correction in Johore 

SRR: ccwastssas 5,000 5,000 
151,487 329,863 

The item of “Corrections in Johore figures” refers to the semi-official report 

that the rubber export figures of Johore for the first three months of 1929 have 

been found to be over-stated by approximately 5,000 tons. When corrected 

figures are finally issued, the production can be calculated more accurately. 





Ceylon Rubber Exports 
January 1 to October 31, 1930 





To Tons 
Rh Ee ee ieee tg eee are 14,778.18 
i 25 eee e whe taco aa had ae ke hee ew 6a0-60:00b0 6400 a o2 7,520.73 
Or RTT RP DS Ae SINE Cor o's ses e's 6a seen sib 6 seule nse we sen aeace 73.39 
ER 554 cu hae Mts kh oa Lees alalstke es Oboe ew 3 oto e Risanw Bb 1,098.46 
Pe bch iets eRe eee aed ced od S Koss cba s be Ae tke ee Re Ob ee 39,469.46 
Canada and Newfoundland 2: 
Other countries in America 137.74 
Egypt .. 11.00 
Africa 10.19 
India 78.12 
Japan 252.32 
Other countries in Asia 12 

BE i vw pae eee Gene Rowe s es FUER bee hbo nose balbstoxkecaiewe 63,433.38 

For the same period last year 65,826.85 
Tons 

For the year 80,219.25 

57,825.48 

55,355.77 

8,799.56 

45,697.19 

37,351.13 

,111.88 

47, 367.14 





British Malaya 


An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 
figures for December, 1930: 


Rubber Exports 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham, 


December, 193¢ 








Rubber “stom Revertex. 
To Tons Tons Tons 
SRNR TUR RRMMN 5 6.8586 she 09 Gun cw oe 7,784 25 2 
CREE co a wore unis Soe ais SK bia 24,779 84 Si 
Continent of Europe 5,402 21 iz 
Ee SD soos boa ooas oe 372 1 Le 
TROON a2 045-00 oe Petre 2,644 1 
Other countries ie a eels 711 
RING tas ao hee 41,692 "132 _ 
Rubber Imports 
Actual Imports by Land and Sea, 
December, 1930 
—— anid oe 
Dry Rubber Wet Rubber 
From Tons Tons 
ee we Pee 423 3,853 
NTN 2 eh Dis ards tare LNG a gdh oh ham oo sie las etoile ce 465 2,451 
Java and other Dutch [elands......-c0s.ccesc-. 105 20 
Sarawak .......... Sarees 946 30 
ne ae ren ee ene 204 30 
IN! ic ous Vinnie “et Rion Rea nee ae me 188 18 
Siam . Seta exakee nai a Me teae 157 178 
Berach Slo-Chink <...;....2....0ccccsccnoen 486 15 
Other countries .......... eae arte eee 89 13 
Totals Sees oie 3,063 6,608 





id plant ent cohen lanl 
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Ow yway= 
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February 1, 193] 
United States Statisties 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Ten Months Ended 


October, 1930 October, 1930 














UNMANUFACTURED—F ree Pounds Value Pounds Value 
eee er eae 103,194,191 $9,893,980 929,967,542 $126,192,380 
LsGuid TREX. 2c ocscse esas 684,723 99,637 9° 529, 144 1,485,593 
Jelutong or pontianak ..... 1,096,580 113,638 11, 398, 703 1,202,381 
ERR octet esi Seins ine sies aie 80,276 30,702 759.2 297 294,836 
CE SE Sccassscccaues 8 <Aimwes, Sadana 113,210 19,831 
MGUOOUNG. | sig adie. wiereress eiois 66 143,400 18,527 2,455,427 347,388 
Siak, scrap, and reclaimed. 723,367 6,014 9,165,807 122,955 

MMRRIN” cic yes eee wate a 105,922,337 $10, 162,498 963,389,130 $129,665,364 
DRIGIS: «ssh 05.500 Re? © oc meets *8,733,245 *$4,470,252 
Chicle, crudé .....0<0 Free 180,086 $89,969 73,253,966 1$1,558,031 

ManvuFracturrep—Dutiable 
CLs i ere -humber 173 $3,233 5,851 $74,681 
Other rubber manufactures.  ...... G570e ane 6.0% 1,044,310 

WOME cscs puchvoetes , cise Se ovens . $1,118,991 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 





SOUGETRUDED 603s o.cs seeuss 5,448,262 $419,325 59,892,398 $8,502,660 
LO SE SCE rare 14,017 4.900 1,131,979 245,288 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- 
THECS, GO “BCTAD sic:0.3.0 600 956 130 52,420 6,950 
Rubber manufactures ...... se eee 1,900 mater 150,169 
WER. =cut seers S426,295. sews $8,905,067 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 


PR ITIOG fo Gi lonc's 62sec eae wes 1,282,345 $65,359 18,682,804 $1,096,291 
MOLE GMONUGIA 520.00 5 @s.80% 4,829,577 121,290 42,519,655 1,497,831 
Rubberized automcbile 

ree sq. vd. 98,510 49,563 1,066,140 $17,516 
Other rubberized piece goods 

and hospital sheeting.sq. yd. 88,452 43,023 1,132,447 489,386 
Footwear 

Oe ee pairs 164,784 320,235 796,974 1,696,393 

Ss RO Ee ee pairs 273,990 354,875 1,933,266 2,227,165 

Canvas shoes with rubber 

MOE ep ekeveios.c . pairs 253,355 157,827 3,593,791 2,351,818 

CCS ea “dos. pairs 18,225 47,597 113,297 323,594 

RIPE. cisieis se s0: doz. pairs 108,059 78,833 1,014,860 701,326 
Water bottles and fountain 

a at le number 77,862 44,282 400,381 209,114 
aa ee doz. pairs 8,392 22,000 100,910 257,359 
Other druggists’ sundries... oo (rE 285,618 
PRUNES ais cio pein 6 0: <'210 3% gross 63,166 68,200 582,544 612,787 
ee RR eer a i) are 112,862 
BAUME CBDR si5.0 36sec doz. 3,990 7,558 154,949 332,600 
| RES ere renee 53,097 22,289 508,073 231,519 
VENEERS rare soe eae a rer ers 43,430 24,967 430,767 260,849 
Hard ruhber goods 

Electrical goods ......... 186,699 22,578 1,090,269 £53,523 
gal MEMS. SacKkkcschaa “Sauw es See. Seca 304,906 

ires 


Truck and bus casings, 
number 38,872 849,738 398,880 8,570,975 
Other automobile casings, 











number 172,732 1,388,577 1,749,713 15,151,253 
Tubes, auto.......aumber 139,950 223,440 1,396,090 2,347,314 
Other casings and tubes, 

number 2,658 7,961 72,722 214,633 

Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks.number 1,591 52,238 22,167 693,678 
Other palid tires: . ......005.0 141,544 22,600 1,237,013 210,529 
THRO DOCORBOTIOD cucecccecse 8 veeves C4 1,120,645 
Rubber and friction oe: 110,977 27,881 1,263,518 343,202 
Belting ans 319,366 160,885 3,730,566 1,906,149 
Hose 509,380 169,226 6,519,759 2,185,040 
Packing 148,675 73,070 1,705,361 759,604 
Thread 140,491 142,623 1,402,612 1,382,642 
Other rubber manufactures. ...... pk, 2,251,484 
DEMS) Sor esSueS dineeies | SM eeRe $4,997,586 ere $50,799,605 


~ *Ending June 17, 1939. Beginning June 18, 1930. 





Crude Rubber Imports by Customs 
Districts 


Including latex, dry rubber content 


November, 1930 November, 1929 
GBs aa 








a ae A 
Pounds Vv alue “ Pounds Value 

Massachusetts . .. 2,640,874 $211,175 2,634,088 $465,469 
Buffalo Diane ail ive tens Se 44,800 7 ene ace aah 

MO SI ow. sn secss St aseeO 5,170,960 87,043,440 16,292,882 
PRRAOEERIR.  ... .6:0'0-0.0400 ee, jaehoeale 1,111,620 205,636 
oe ee 302,575 28,826 2,981,885 541,736 
Georgia SERA; Setar 448,050 34,152 ere erecabinlens 
Los Angeles tdi 1,857,777 187,875 3,104,871 576,210 
San Francisco , 93,474 11,788 153,180 27,286 
CO oe 11,200 1,037 22,406 4,524 
er er 346,400 33,879 1,287,257 261, 233 
ee parton 884,800 82,635 Raiwae. _.Seenuenens 


Totals . esate 66,602,286 $5,765,351 98,338,747 $18,374,976 
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United Kingdom Statisties 


Imports 
Eleven Months Ended 


UNMANUFACTURED November, 1930 November, 1930 
Crude Rubber — — oS —_ 

From— a Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements......... 15,617,800 £291,584 169,100,700 £4,531,543 
Federated Malay States..... 6,864,300 125,296 73,693,200 1,979,472 
Pisataes AME 5 5 asc es00 04s 645,700 11,394 12,687,000 357,446 
Ceylon and Dependencies.... 2,739,000 48,713 34,496,400 890,106 
Java and Dutch Borneo.... 2,529,600 46,090 33,096,900 893,640 
Sumatra and other Dutch 

possessions in Indian Seas 1,806,900 33,035 21,853,600 613,266 


Other countries in East In- 
dies and Pacific, not else- 


where specified........... 359,200 6,265 3,394,100 91,169 
RE cree ee ere as 388,600 8,806 4,864,900 143,701 
South and Central America 

IU NIIINS o.a calsiacc: AbeMase Aatbdior 143,600 4,071 


West Africa 
French West and Equa- 














NGTIal ACR... uincswcs. Seabees.” oseeees 278,600 7,883 
Gold Coast. 60,700 1,012 366,900 9,640 
Other parts of West Africa 69,700 1,216 1,628,400 44,245 
East Africa, including Mada- 
| ES Rp eee 71,200 1,190 598,000 16,199 
Other countries............. 203,600 6,235 2,175,600 70,229 
OMB siti tue eo 5.k ou.ce eee £580,836 358, 377, 900 £9,652,610 
Gutta percha and balata...... 273,400 £23,138 4,209,600 £308,845 
Waste and reclaimed rubber... 378,900 3,300 8,251,200 97,062 
Rubber substitutes............ 3,000 86 121,600 2,522 
PRE Sais ecco Scat 32,011,600 £607,360 370,960,300 £10, 061,039 
MANUFACTURED 
*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
Oe . £16,256 Sddee a £315,320 
ee inate 3,752 wir ae A 58,927 
oi a ere Steuer 2,083 A 40,172 
Boots and shoes... .doz. sig 41,068 122,344 1,192,266 1,588,690 
Other rubber manufactures. a eeetiars 158,686 wae aa 2,035,391 
PROMI: Siktc nee deta » etn sces 903,121 £4,038,500 
Exports 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber... 1,839,900 £11,013 19,335,200 £150,816 
Rubber substitutes............ 65,600 1,263 $37,300 11,176 
PURPA oo Soig iz Sy evandcuial eri 1,905,500 £12,276 19,872, 500 £161,992 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 
CRE CON EON eo 60s ek case é. wesécas Seeeeeee bakes £3,601,518 
Inner tubes ....... eviews 25,700 aerewee 519,076 
Ch ag a ene 7,065 sal abana 83,389 
Boots and shoes doz. pairs 17; 575 sPiat 243,071 355,926 
Other rubber manufactures....  .....-- 187,175 er ee 2,288,392 
NE Nr wnnn ck cwalhe eee “£473, 342 £6, 848, 301 


Exports—Colonial and Foreign 








UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
To— 
ME ake ois ewes 3,869,100 £138,556 16,159,100 £594,986 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark ov dcew! SSR 11,254 2,345,200 84,819 
Germany . . .. 1,669,600 31,314 25,657,800 782,651 
ae re ee a 738,900 15,590 7,491,000 242,311 
France ......-..:-:++++++2, 23,474,500 437,851 49,923,500 1,198,916 
Spain .. ee are nee 119,000 4,529 924,300 39,627 
ree wee 917,800 19,382 4,723,800 132,029 
Other European countries. . 453,300 12,758 4,499,400 167,266 
Wigatted GRO oo. os oe ss eins .. 100,800 1,768 3,665,500 104,261 
Other countries............. 162,400 5,037 1,472,900 59,141 
Totals . ~ 31,915,600 ‘£678, 039 116, 862, 500 £3,406,007 
Gutta percha and balata 90,600 £8,022 576,600 £48,725 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 38,200 469 119,900 2,130 
Rubber substitutes Fé ene 48 ; 2,900 60 
Totals ................32,044,400 £686,530 117,561,900 £3,456,922 


MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 


Pneumatic 
Outer covers ; £2,958 ‘anda £62,201 
Inner tubes er eer s 363 . 7,022 
Solid tires ; ee Pe 29 ‘a a 255 
Boots and shoes doz. pairs 1,119 3,271 23,157 43,168 
Other rubber manufactures aWanee 4,160 é 67,297 
a) re se visio: » deeeaee a ee ai £179,943 


*Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories were liable to duty from 
Sept. 29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, inclusive, and after July 1, 1925. Commer- 
cial vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until April 30, 
1926, inclusive, and tires and tubes until April 11, 1927, inclusive. 





Rubber-Cellulose Filaments 


Rayon-like films and filaments are said to have unique qualities imparted 
to them by using solutions of viscose or cuprammonium cellulose containing 
rubber latex prepared by the “wet” or precipitation method, with sulphur 
for vulcanization being precipitated in or on the products during their 
formation, and vulcanization effected in the presence of a simple or super- 
accelerator and with or without an anti-ager. ‘British Patent No. 328,627, 
Jan. 25, 1929. 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics 
Cumulative Total from F 
1930 1929 1928 Jan. 1 thr ough Novy. 30 
al eae ee ee A —____—, s 
TrRES AND TUBES Se Oct. ae Sept Oct Nov Sept Oct Nov 193¢ 929 1928 
Pneumatic casings 
Prod uction ate SS 0e~s cee thousands 2,692 2,86¢ 2,123 3.689 2,703 5,101 5,495 4,556 38,521 52.535 54,335 
Stocks, end of month thousands 7,849 7,842 7,67€ 9,633 9,701 7.324 8,640 9,434 
neni 
Domestic 7a o* o% ane thousands 3,360 2,613 2.119 4,330 3.520 2.500 .191 4.09% 3.539 38.278 0,73 50.580 
Export .... eye thousands 165 186 148 168 199 168 168 191 209 1.94¢ 2,193 1,780 
Inner tubes 
Production .... ; -+. «+. thousands 3,053 161 2,14 4,152 4,000 2,835 $4 197 4.198 1,48 2,27¢ 0.28 
Stocks, end of month thousands 8,052 8,41 8.250 10,068 10,242 10,276 0,158 11.464 11,820 
Shipments 
Domestic thousands 3,525 2,659 2,147 4,5 .629 2,679 5 245 $138 3.018 40,012 52,347 53,108 
eee <b taeees thousands 108 119 84 122 105 121 108 133 1,216 1,403 13137 
P OED enh pases saw else thousands 14 18 13 28 35 31 $3 47 36 191 38 482 
Stocks, end of month.. thousands s2 78 76 111 111 117 15] 153 151 ee 
Shipments 
Domestic .. ona be pas thousands 22 14 13 34 34 23 ‘2 +3 34 220 387 450 
Export .... cess ween ekhee thousands 1 l i 2 2 2 2 3 3 l¢ 6 40 
OrHeER Russer Propucts 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, production 
lota > .thous. of yds 5.046 2,822 5,507 6,118 4,395 1 YOE 5.914 4.173 40,772 48,442 39,121 
Auto fabries ae thous. of yd.: 733 532 1,120 778 540 780 609 701 9,502 10,385 8,524 
ear reres. thous. of yds. 1,064 864 1,324 1,720 1,308 1.00 1,296 1,025 11.580 14,483 9,945 
mammront Sabrics: = .......s0»s05 thous. of yds. 3,249 1,426 3,063 3,618 2,547 3,179 4,009 2,447 19,690 = 23,572 20, 648 
Rubber heels 
EID eb deny s caen eos thous. of pairs 14,322 16,460 = =11,083  =21,702 = 22,386 ~—-:17,863 21,451 21,952 18,686 164,959 217,345 219,359 
Shipments 
To shoe manufacturers thous. of pairs 4,244 9,354 4,578 13,645 13,746 11,653 1,207 4,813 8,602 98,861 135,474 109,707 
To repair trade ‘ thous. of pairs 6,681 8,291 4,473 7,859 7,994 6,571 9,199 9,580 7,921 64,974 80,623 88,545 
For export thous. of pairs 1,083 966 880 1,054 920 801 875 1,262 1,317 10,384 11,429 10,296 
Stocks, end of month ' thous. of pairs 31,601 29,353 29,130 42.958 42,109 41.286 49.751 30.111 48,691 ; 5 
Rubber soles 
Production % + thous. of pairs 2,193 3,056 1,426 2,841 3,502 3,400 2.725 2.297 2,649 26,493 31,496 34,874 
Shipments 
To shoe manufacturers thous. of pairs 1,691 2,¢ 1,011 2,185 2,691 2,676 1,703 1,655 1,906 22,428 24,998 20,748 
To repair trade thous. of pairs 333 492 280 618 647 576 893 958 885 4,097 6,622 10,185 
For export ... ...«.. thous. of pairs 74 82 60 47 90 109 328 623 658 680 2.309 
Stocks, end of month .. thous. of pairs 2.729 2,520 2,390 3.316 3,443 3,421 5.501 5,212 4,723 : 
Mechanical rubber goods 
Shipments 
Total ; Se thous. of dolls 4,186 5,90¢ 5,887 4,932 5.393 5.837 5,201 55,127 63,833 
eee ..... thous. of dolls. 954 1,490 1,477 1,203 1.412 1.387 1,203 13,057 15,680 
Hiose .... os ......thous. of dolls. .554 1,964 2,135 1,830 1.731 G26 1,811 22,060 23,609 
All other .. .. thous. of dolls. 1,678 2,452 2,274 1,899 2,259 2,424 2,186 20,008 24,562 
Rubber bands, shipments .... thous. of lbs. 197 18: 216 170 1X¢ 21¢ 201 2,161 2,136 
Rubber flooring, shipments thous. of sq. ft. 529 682 630 543 517 134 559 566 6,050 6,385 
Calendered rubber clothing 
Production : no. coats and sundries 37.007 41,291 22.623 93.444 99,588 75,392 92,588 = 106,005 93,080 602.887 929,700 1,111,424 
Net orders ; no. coats and sundries 39.364 25,082 15,493 49,941) 76,194 95,423 108.15 75,482 45,876 525.503 694,980 754,914 
: Source: Surz trent Business, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic C mmerce, Washington, D. C. 
os e * 7 
Tire Production Statistics 
High Pressure Pneumatic Casings High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
A —, | ee r pliant ~ 
All Types Cord In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 
Pete eR i SOE A ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 1928 ..... 5,037,716 23,255,891 23,749,966 7,049,748 36,878,990 34,095,223 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments [Pee . dsenx 3,339,451 16,100,281 17,718,806 6,889,213 38,921,749 38,719,177 
Seer 10,217,708 58,457,873 55,721,937 3,580,576 Hyer yo ee aae 1930 
ror 70, 54,980,67 ,515,884 ,290, 3,765, 15, 4 7927 4 
192 9,470,368 54,980,672 55,515,884 2,290,236 13,765,025 15,016,460  yanuary |. 3,233,813 783.709 889,208 6,911,422 2,898,682 2,992,752 
1930 a ge os errs 675,126 680,989 7,171,395 3,030,745 2,786,578 
y “ e "i arc ,137,4 619,416 696,161 7,392,794 3,331,739 3,082,456 
January .. 9,539,353 3,588,862 3,525,404 2,382,959 804,783 713,713 April . 3,144,558 678,152 674,032 7,871,181 3,728,177 3,202,261 
February .. 9,928,838 3,644,606 3,356,104 2,474,495 662,419 = 599,599 yyy." * 7'983'388 «683,236 «769,463 8,098,115 3,745,131 3.289.384 
March ...10,010,173 3,890,981 3,773,865 2,458,117 572,417 588,613, June 1717! 2'781'524 641.508  914°909 8'107°920 3318464 3'297°573 
April ....10,461,208 4,518,034 4,071,822 2,493,603 656,281 610,308 July 1112! 2,098,130 634,751 1,252,806 7,227,472 2,516,356 3.431.376 
May ...+ aoe eee eee eats Cees Oreos © Aumust... 1,855,008 2,084,965 1,335,284 6,735,316 2,752,615 3,274,572 
June 10,621,634 4,097,808 4,234.994 2,258,517 Boag 4a 743 ewe September . 1,715,202 913,190 1,047,783 6,336,919 2,140,234 2,584,675 
July ...... 9,449,318 3,193,057 4,357,836 1,835,760 425,844 845,072 October ... 1.900.435 955.127 754,595 6.513.143 2.205.921 2.023.37¢ 
August ... 8, 678,164 3,332,489 4,139,900 1,516,904 506,305 869,662 November... 1.970.281 603.543 514090 6 280151 1'540 066 1716, 564 
September . 7, 849,411 2,692,355 3,524,141 1,285,619 521,835 759,366 wis reer e 
October 7,842,150 2,865,933 2 2.799, 440 1,290.536 617,713 616,919 Cathet sink Ciba tial 
“Ses ee on 212 pe hate ~4 ppd C ‘ ption Cas- 
November. 7,675,786 2,123, 2.267.463 1,279,867 441,443 450,458 ings, Tubes, Solid aud Cushion Tires Consumption 
Cc Fab is Crude Rubb G oie cat 
. , : ‘ . ‘otton Fabric rude Rubber asoline (100%) 
- Balloon Casings Svlid and Cushion Tires Pounds Pounds Gallons 
— ate toh ay . e 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 1928 eye rey ret 222,243,398 600.423,401 13,633,452,000 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments SOOe  éehenseaeneee< 208,824,653 583,039,984 14,748,552,000 
Meee 6,594,978 38,878,218 35,931,982 152,120 508,223 512,602 1930 
Pee. beses 7,160,127 41,128,577 40,377,781 122,200 409,344 427,779 January ......000.. 14,559,163 42,108.149 1,080,660,000 
1930 ts ee ees 13,766.977 40,378,929 1,060,640,000 
March ictpeundenee 14,655,987 43,910.926 1,241,240,000 
January 7,139,154 2,779,864 2,805,740 126,784 25,049 21,476 ME sconceosubeen 17,263,963 51,151,863 1,382,400,000 
February . 7,436,247 2,975,922 2.750.324 127,793 22.302 21,005 ee ee et ee 17,436,928 52,130.47) 1,459.880,000 
March - 7,535,468 3,311,978 3,177,634 123,179 19,329 23,951 PEER. Ses ssawss tenes 15,034,336 45,705,967 1,508,220,000 
April - 7,951,317 3,854,540 3,454,171 116.595 17,335 24,232 eee 13,399,389 39,365,247 1,533.880,000 
Pe: ssaes 8,323,436 3,955,883 3,495.178 108.055 16,752 24,426 ee 13,222,934 40.735,541 1,497.920,000 
eS siemens 8.363.087 3,513,719 3,486,791 106,589 16,612 19,613 September ..........  10.916,524 33.382.031 1.513.200,000 
Gk a 7,613,558 2,767,213 3,512,764 190,939 12.893 20,545 October 11,780,432 36.097.115 1.355.214,000 
August 7.161.260 2.796.184 3.270.238 90.245 16.064 23.516 November 8.417,845 26,252,716 1.301,580.000 
Septemh« 543.792 170.529 2.764.775 81.692 14.361 93315 
October 6.551.614 2.248.220 2.182.521 78.322 17.567 20,309 Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 80 per cent of the 
November. 6,395.919 1.681.646 1,817,007 76,155 13,010 14.676 industry since January, 1929. with the exception of gasoling nsumption, _ 
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Rubber Industry Concentrated’ 


LTHOUGH the output of the rubber 

industry exceeds $1,000,000,000 annu- 
ally, all establishments engaged primarily in 
the production of rubber commodities are 
concentrated in 173 of the 3,075 counties in 
the country, with more than 100 being in 
the East North Central and Middle At- 
lantic States. 

Information gathered in the current Cen- 
sus of Manufactures shows 481 establish- 
ments in the United States manufactured 
rubber commodities amounting to $5,000 
or more in value during 1929. Of this 
total, 158 are located in the East North 
Central States, 125 in the Middle Atlantic 
States, and 100 in the New England States, 
with the remainder being scattered through- 
out the nation. 

Ohio, with 99 rubber plants, has the larg- 
est number of any state. Massachusetts is 
next with 66 establishments; New Jersey 
has 51: New York 44; Pennsylvania 30; 
California 30; and Illinois 23. 

For census purposes the rubber industry 
is divided into three groups: namely, (1) 
rubber tires and inner tubes, (2) rubber 
boots and shoes, (3) other rubber goods. 
These industries embrace establishments 
using rubber or gutta percha as an impor- 
tant constituent in the manufacture of 
their product of chief value which is used 
in Classifying the industry. 

The location of the industry in accord- 
ance with these groups is shown in the fol- 
lowing tables. 

Taste 1. Rupser Tires AND INNER TUBES 


Counties Number 
with Estab- of Estab- 
lishments lishments 
United States .. 


East North Central 
Ohio .... 
Indiana .... 
Illinois .. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

New England 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut .... 

West North Central 
Minnesota 


Missouri .... 
Nebraska .... 
South Atlantic . 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
Georgia aa 
East South Central.... 
Alabama : 


mee Eee oO 


hm Nth 


Mo meee ain sho 
olorado ... 


Pacific ... 
California 


,) 


Taste 2. Rupser Boots anp SHOES 


nN 
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United States .. : 
East North Central. . 


Wisconsin ..... 
Middle Atlantic .. 
New Jersey ach 
Pennsylvania 

New England 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


NHAO HED HEH 
bas ome 


Census of 
tates Bureau of the 


2By Story B. Ladd, "Bites Agent, 


Manufactures, United 
Census, Washington, D. 


Counties Number 
with Estab- of Estab- 
lishments lishments 


TasBLeE 3. Ornuer Russer Goons 


United States 
East eet Central.... 
Ohi 


Illinois 
Michigan .... 
Wisconsin .... 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania 


et ee 


eee RO BNO RRA ANNO UUs 00 


New England 
Maine .... : ae 
New Hampshire cist 
Massachusetts .... 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut .... 


West North Central.... 
Minnesota 
Towa .... 
Missouri ..... 
Kansas 


South Atlantic ....... 
Delaware .... 
Maryland 
Virginia 
OS eS ae ee 
Georgia .... nr 
Florida .... 


East South nae. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West South Central 
Louisiana . isc 
TOERS os. 


~ on we 


- 


a 


Mountain .... 
Colorado . 
Pacific 
California 
SOOUD nc... 008 
Ww re i eee 


CO et fe 


how 
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Golf Ball Trimmer 


HE mold flash or spue fin on golf 

balls or other spherical rubber articles 
is neatly and rapidly trimmed off by the 
patented machine here illustrated.’ 























British Ball Trimmer 


A revolving knife A is adjustably 


3ritish Patent No. 334,049. 
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mounted on a vertical spindle B that is 
revolved by a belt C. The ball to be 
trimmed is placed in a cup D, and the 
treadle rod E is operated to set the mech- 
anism inmotion. The action is to turn the 
ball container so that the revolving knife 
will sever the mold overflow. 

The trimmed ball then is ejected from 
its container by the upward push of a rod, 
which returns to its starting position to 
allow a new ball to be placed in the con- 
tainer for trimming. A number of ball 
cups or containers may be arranged around 
a table, which may be indexed to bring 
each ball in turn under the knife. 


Greetings, Calendars, and 
Souvenirs 


The staff of INpIA RuBBER Wor LD grate- 
fully acknowledges the following holiday 
souvenirs : 

Travelkit Pocket First Aid Outfit was 
the very serviceable and appreciated re- 
membrance of The Akron Equipment Co., 
E. Exchange St., Akron, O. 


Pocket memorandum books containing 
information and maps of value were pro- 
vided by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., and John Royle & Sons, Paterson, 
N. a 

An attractive desk memorandum pad and 
calendar with a Biltwell pencil attached 
came from Claremont Waste Mfg. Co., 
Claremont, N: H. 


Beautiful cards containing appropriate 
Christmas and New York greetings were 
received from Claremont Waste Mfg. Co., 
Claremont; The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O.; Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Earle Brothers, 66 
Broad St., New York, N. Y.: Harriss & 
Vose, 60 Beaver St., New York; H. Hentz 
& Co., Hanover Sq., New York; The 
Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; John Rob- 
ertson Co., Inc., 131 Water St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; A. Schulman, Inc., 521 Second 
National Bldg., Akron; and Shiraishi 
Kagyo Kaisha, Ltd., Osaka, Japan. 

Artistic and useful calendars were for- 
warded by The Akron Standard Mold 
Co., Akron; T. C. Ashley & Co., 683 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Automatic 
Temperature Control Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; C. P. De Lore Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Fremont Tool & Die Co. 432 N. 
Wood St. Fremont, O.; The Garlock 
Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y.; The Hoh- 
wieler Co, W. Bridge St. Morrisville, 
Pa.; Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
100 E. 42nd St.. New York; The Neville 
Co., Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, O.; 
The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Ak- 
ron; and St. Louis Rubber Cement Co., 
Inc., 3951-53 La Clede Ave. St. Louis; 
The West Co., 1117 Shackamaxon St., 
Philadelphia; Woburn Degreasing Co., 110 
E. 42nd St., New York. 





Dividends Declared 


Company 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.... 
Thermoid Co, 


Stock 











